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ADVERTISEMENT. 


With the exception of the opening paragraph, 
and a few brie f sentences besides, the following 
sheets were written, about three months ago, 
chiefy for the information of some friends, in 
whose hands •they tv ere placed. The author 
was first led to the determination of publishing 
them by the recent appearance of a pamphlet 
entitled, “ Observations on the Claims of the 
West-India Colonists to a Protecting Duty on 
Past-India Sugar ” That pamphlet, indeed , 
he will be frank enough to confess, he did not 
consider as requiring a reply, because it has 
conveniently furnished its own refutation. 
But the aims and intentions which it developes, 
on the part of those whose cause it advocates, 
and whose means of giving effect to their wishes, 
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experience has shown to be very formidable , 
appeared to him to be so injurious in their ten¬ 
dency , that he felt it to be his duty to attempt 
to enlighten the public respecting the real 
merits of the question at issue. How Jar he 
has succeeded in his object , he must leave it 
to his readers to decide . 

London. January IH2:i. 
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EAST AND WEST INDIA SUGAR. 

fyc. fyc. 


D i jring the last session of parliament, much 
discussion arose respecting the propriety of con¬ 
tinuing the duty of lOs. per cwt. which, about 
eight years ago, had been granted as a protec¬ 
tion for the sugars of the West Indies, against 
those of the East. As the subject is to undergo 
a full investigation in the approaching session, it 
may be convenient to collect together the various 
arguments which have been advanced by West 
Indians in favour of this duty, and to consider their 
validity. For, as the West Indians require that 
other parties should be subjected to injurious 
restrictions for their benefit, it is surely incumbent 
on them to prove that their claim is well found¬ 
ed. They have attempted to do so; whether 
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successfully or not it is my present object to ascer¬ 
tain. They have put upon record, indeed, no 
regular defence of this claim; but I have endea¬ 
voured to bring together all the scattered pleas in 
its favour, which were advanced either by their ad¬ 
vocates in parliament, or in the course of the news¬ 
paper controversy which the question excited. In 
doing this, I have been anxious to omit no argu¬ 
ment on which they themselves seemed to lay the 
smallest stress, and, at the same time, to place every 
pari of their case in the strongest point of view. 

Some of the arguments advanced by the West 
Indians, against the removal of the protecting 
duty, seem only to require to be stated, in order 
to show their fallacy. Of this class are the fol¬ 
lowing : 

1st. The shipping interests of this country will 
suffer severely by any measure which shall 
destroy , or materially diminish , the Sugar- 
Trade of the West Judies. That Trade is 
one of our great nurseries of seamen , from 
which , in time of war , we draw the ready 
means of manning our navy. What a blow 
will be given to our mercantile marine , 
and even to our naval power , if this Trade 
should be annihilated ! ! 

2d. The revenue raised on West-Indian Sugar 
amounts to the sum of nearly four millions. 
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Can the country hear the pressure which must 
follow the loss of this productive source of 
national income , or even its reduction in any 
material degree ? 


3d. The persons employed in the different labours 
and processes connected with the West'Indian 
Sugar-Trade ivould suffer severely from the 
change ; whilst the large sums which have 
been expended in the erection of docks and 
warehouses in London and elsewhere , would 
all , or nearly alU be lost to the country. 

To these statements it is sufficient to reply, 
that either sugar is to he obtained on equal or 
cheaper terms from the East Indies or it is not. 
If it is not, then neither the West-Indian sugar- 
trade, nor the various interests connected with 
it, will be affected by the removal of the protect¬ 
ing duty. If sugar, however, may be procured 
on equal or on cheaper terms from the East Indies 
than from the West, it is obvious that, whatever 
quantity is brought from the former, it will require, 
from the greater length of the voyage, many more 
tons of shipping, and many more seamen to trans¬ 
port it. The same quantity of sugar will produce 
the same amount of revenue from whatever quar¬ 
ter it comes. It will, also, give employment to 
the same number of labourers, and the same ex¬ 
tent of dock and warehouse room, as an equal 
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quantity brought from the West Indies. Nay, if 
it be true, as the West Indians argue, that sugar 
may be imported at a much cheaper rate from the 
East than from the West Indies, then, as the 
consumption of it would, in that case, inevitably 
increase, the different branches of national indus¬ 
try, which have been represented as exposed to 
ruin by the removal of the protecting duty, would, 
on the contrary, be materially benefited by the 
measure, whilst the revenue, also, would be pro- 
portionably improved. 

With respect to the revenue, indeed, it might 
be shown, that, instead of gaining by the present 
system, it is subjected to considerable loss, in 
consequence of the preference given to West- 
Indiati sugar by the legislature. 

If, as the West Indians allege, the additional 
duty of 10s. a cwt. is insufficient to protect their 
sugars from the competition of British India, then 
it is obvious that, ori the 150,000 tons of that arti¬ 
cle consumed in this country, from one million to 
a million and a half sterling more is directly paid 
out of the pockets of the British consumers than 
would be paid if East-Indian sugars were freely 
admitted. A part of this sum, therefore, if not 
the whole, might, without detriment to the com¬ 
munity, be added to the revenue. But, besides 
this, on every cwt. of sugar exported in a refined 
state, a bounty of 6s. 3d. per cwt. is allowed, 
under the name of drawback, to enable the West 



Indians to carry the surplus of their sugars to 
foreign markets. The drawback, that is to say, 
is so regulated as to amount to 33s. 3 d. on each 
cwt. of Muscovado sugar that has been refined, 
although the duty paid upon it was only 27s. 
A further loss, therefore, of (is. 3d. is incurred 
by the revenue on every cwt. of sugar exported in 
a refined state. 

The great argument, however, which has 
hitherto been relied upon to justify the 
protection granted to West-1 tidian sugar, 
lias been this:— The West Indies are sub¬ 
jected to the restrictions of the colonial sys¬ 
tem , from which the East Indies are free: 
the protecting duly is no more than a fair and, 
just compensation for this disadvantage. * 

This was the only argument which I can dis¬ 
cover to have been employed by Mr. Vansittart, 
when, in November, 1813, he first proposed to 
parliament to impose this protecting duty; and 
it appears to have been that on which its advocates, 
at the time, exclusively relied, liven as late as 
the session of 18*21, it was stated by Lord Liver¬ 
pool, to a deputation of East-Indian merchants, 
that the ground on which he deemed it to be an 
act of justice to the West Indies to continue this 
protection was, that they were subject to restric¬ 
tions from which India was free. 

Now, I aui far from denying that, previous to 
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the last session of parliament, there was con¬ 
siderable weight in this argument; and justice 
certainly would have required, not, indeed, that 
the protecting duty should be continued, hut that, 
in repealing it, there should be a repeal, at the 
same lime, of the restrictions under which the 
general commerce of the West Indies had been 
placed. In point of fact, however, these restric¬ 
tions have hreu removed durine: the last session 
of parliament; but then they have been removed 
without the repeal, nay, without any diminution, 
but rather with an extension of the protecting 
duty, which had previously been justified mainly, 
if not solely, on the ground of those restrictions. 

The West Indians, however, denv that all 
restrictions have been removed. * To this it rr;av 
lie sufficient to reply, that if any stiil remain 
which tend, in the slightest degree, to place the 
trade of the West Indies under disadvantages 
from which other parts of His Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions are exempt, the just and obvious course 
would be to remove the remaining restrictions, 
and not to inflict compensatory imposts on other 
branches of commerce. 

But what are precisely the restrictions which 
continue to fetter the trade of the West Indies, 
as compared with that of the East Indies ? 

With respect to shipping , in the first place, the 
advantage is on the side of the former. Vessels 
built in the West Indies are entitled to all the 
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privileges of British Registry. Vessels built in 
India are denied this privilege. 

A free intercourse is now admitted, not only in 
British shipping (which term includes Wosl-In- 
dian shipping), but in the shipping of the United 
Stal es, of the South-American Republics, of 
Brazil, and of the different foreign colonies, 
French, Spanish, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, 
in the West Indies, between our own Wesl-Indiau 
Colonies and the different foreign possessions to 
which the ships respectively belong. The ships, 
thus freely trading, may import into our West 
Ind ies almost all articles which can be brought 
thence with advantage; and they may also 
export to those different foreign possessions, all 
articles which *are cither of the growth of our 
own colonies, or leave been previously imported 
into them from any other quarter. 

The intercourse is also free and unrestrained, 
in British shipping, between the West Judies and 
our own Nortli-American Colonies, and between 
colouy and colony in the West Indies. From 
this branch of trade, however, the Fast Indies 
are at present excluded. 

British-built ships, including, as has been re¬ 
marked, West-1 11 dian shipping, may, also, trade 
freely between the West Indies and all parts of 
Furope and Africa, carrying thither colonial 
produce, and bringing thence all articles which 
do not directly interfere with the staple manufac- 
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the last session of parliament, there was con¬ 
siderable weight in this argument; and justice 
certainly would have required, not, indeed, that 
the protecting duty should be continued, but that, 
in repealing it, there should be a repeal, at the 
same time, of the restrictions under which the 
general commerce of the West Indies had been 
placed. In point of fact, however, these restric¬ 
tions have been removed during the last session 
of parliament; but then they have been removed 
without the repeal, nay, without any diminution, 
but rather with an extension of the protecting 
duty, which had previously been justified mainly, 
if not solely, on the ground of these restrictions. 

The West Indians, however, deny that all 
restrictions have been removed. To this it rnay 
be sufficient to reply, that if any still remain 
which tend, in the slightest degree, to place the 
trade of the West Indies under disadvantages 
from which other parts of His Majesty’s domi¬ 
nions are exempt, the just and obvious course 
would be to remove the remaining restrictions, 
and not to inflict compensatory imposts on other 
branches of commerce. 

But what are precisely the restrictions which 
continue to fetter the trade of the West Indies, 
as compared with that of the East Indies ? 

With respect to shipping , in the first place, the 
advantage is on the side of the former. Vessels 
built in the West Indies are entitled to all the 
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privileges of British Registry. Vessels built in 
India are denied this privilege. 

A free intercourse is now admitted, not only in 
British shipping (which term includes West-In- 
dian shipping), but in the shipping of the United 
States, of the South-American Republics, of 
Brazil, aud of the different foreign colonies, 
French, Spanish, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, 
in the West Indies, between our own West-Indiau 
Colonies and the different foreign possessions to 
which the ships respectively belong. The ships, 
thus freely trading, may import into our West 
Indies almost all articles which can be brought 
thence with advantage; and they may also 
export to those different foreign possessions, all 
articles which "are either of the growth of our 
own colonies, or have been previously imported 
into them from any other quarter. 

The intercourse is also free and unrestrained, 
in British shipping, between the West Iudies aud 
our own North-American Colonies, and between 
colony and colony in the West Indies. From 
this branch of trade, however, the East Indies 
are at present excluded. 

British-built ships, including, as has been re¬ 
marked, West-lndian shipping, may, also, trade 
freely between the West Indies and all parts of 
Europe and Africa, carrying thither colonial 
produce, and bringing thence all articles which 
do not directly interfere with the staple manufac- 
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tures of Great Britain. Salted provisions seem to 
form the single other material exception to the 
freedom of import, from these quarters of the 
globe, which is allowed to the West Indies. 

In the case of the East Indies, this intercourse 
may take place, under certain regulations, not 
in British ships only, but in ships of all nations ; 
the goods, however, which foreign ships import, 
being subject to higher duties than if they had 
been brought in British vessels. 

The intercourse between the East Indies and 
Great Britain is liable to restrictions on East- 
lndian shipping, to which West-Iudian shipping, 
from its being entitled to British registry, is not 
liable. But the restrictions which operate most 
disadvantageously on the East-Indian trade, are 
the higher duties imposed on the introduction of 
East-Indiau produce into this country. West- 
Indian coffee, for example, pays an excise-duty 
of Is. per lb. while East-Indian coffee pays a 
duty of 1$. 6d. per lb. But the overwhelming 
disadvantage, under which East-Indian com¬ 
merce labours, is the protecting duty granted to 
West-Indian sugar of 10s. per cwt.—sugar being an 
article which, it may be shown, is so essentia] 
to the growth and prosperity, nay, to the very 
maintenance of the trade between Great Britain 
and India, that if this heavy impost is conti¬ 
nued, that trade must not only be prevented 
from increasing, but it must be greatly cramped 
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and diminished. And white%ir commerce with 
British India is necessarily narrowed by these 
restrictions on the import of her raw produce, 
we refuse to admit a large proportion of her 
manufactured goods to consumption at all in this 
country, and the rest only on paying a duty, 
which is, in fact, prohibitory, and which varies 
from 0 £37 : 10s. to <£67 : 10s. per cent, ad valorem. 
We, at the same time, importour own rival manu¬ 
factures into India, at a low duty of only 2J per 
ceut. ad valorem . 

British manufactures, I admit, must go direct 
from Great Britain to the West Indies; while, 
into the East Indies, they may be imported cir¬ 
cuitously, paying, however, double duties when 
imported in foreign ships. But it is impossible 
to regard this difference as affording any advan¬ 
tage to India. British manufactures must, ne¬ 
cessarily, be supplied cheapest in British ships 
and by direct communication; there can, there¬ 
fore, be no temptation to adopt a foreign or a 
circuitous conveyance. There is, in fact, no 
real nor intended benefit in the permission to do 
so. It seems to be the fortuitous effect of the 
peculiar circumstances of India, but it can have 
no practical results in the way of comparative 
advantage to the trade of that country. British 
freights and British manufactures being cheaper 
than the freights or manufactures of any other 
country, it is no real hardship on the West 
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Indians to be confljteTl to them, nor is it of the 
slightest benefit to the East Indians to be relieved 
from the restriction. 

On the whole, it is clear than no argument can 
be founded on the comparative advantages of the 
East-Indian system of commerce over that of our 
West-Indian possessions for continuing the pro¬ 
tecting duty on sugar. At the same time, if it 
can be shown that the West Indies are still sub¬ 
jected to restrictions which are attended with any 
disadvantage whatever, the proper course, as I 
have already observed, is to remove them, and 
to this course no East Indian would be disposed 
to prefer the slightest objection. 

Another argument employed by the West In- 
, dians in support of their claim is of this 
kind:— A preference, they say, has been 
granted for a very great length of time to 
West-Indian sugars: they possess, by pre¬ 
scription, an exclusive right to the supply of 
the home market , which it would be unjust 
to disturb. 

It is true that the sugars of our own posses¬ 
sions have generally had a preference given to 
them over foreign sugars, but not over those of 
British India. The preference given to West- 
Indian over East-Indian sugars dates only from the 
year 1814, and cannot therefore be considered as 
furnishing any very solid foundation for this 
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claim of a prescriptive right. In the year 1787, 
the duties on sugar stood thus: there was charge¬ 
able, on West-Indian brown, 12s. 4d. per cwt.; on 
West-Indian white, 29s. per cwt.; on East-Indian 
sugar, of whatever quality, ^£37 : 16:3 percent. 
ad valorem , being the duty to which all unenu- 
rnerated articles imported from India (sugar being 
one of these) was liable. But even then, sup¬ 
posing the average price of sugar to have been 
40s. per cwt. this would have afforded little pro¬ 
tection to West-Indian sugars. It would have 
been a duty of only 15s. 1 \d. per cwt. on East- 
Indian sugars of all qualities. 

In 1791, West-Indian brown sugar became 
chargeable with a duty of 15s. per cwt.; that on 
West-Indian while being raised to 31s. 8d. ; the 
duty on East-Indian sugar continuing as before. 

In 1797, the duty on brown West-Indian sugar 
was raised to 1 7s. Gd. and that on w hite to 34s. 2c?. 
East-Indian sugars of all qualities continued to be 
charged with the ad valorem duty of jC37 : 10 : 3 
per cent, to which an addition was this year made 
of 2s. Gd. per cwt. apparently with the view of 
making the duty to correspond to the rise in the 
duties on West-Indian sugars. 

In 1803, a remarkable chauge of system took 
place, and East-Indian sugar, instead of being 
made to pay as before an ad valorem duty, was 
subjected to a duty of 22s. per cwt. upon all qua¬ 
lities, whether brown or white. At the same 
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time, the duty on the brown sugar of the West 
Indies was raised to 20$. per cwt. and that on 
the white sugarof the West Indies was reduced to 
23$. 4 d. per cwt. If any preference, therefore, 
was then intended by the legislature to be given 
to the West-Indian sugars, it was one of a very 
unimportant kind. In point of fact, the arrange¬ 
ment was probably favourable to the sugars of 
India, these being chiefly of the finer descriptions. 
What makes this arrangement the more remark¬ 
able is, that it was adopted with a clear percep¬ 
tion on the part of the West Indians of its nature 
and bearings. A variety of documents may be 
adduced to prove this, but particularly a report 
of the Assembly of Jamaica, drawn up about 
that time, in which the danger to West-Indian 
interests of admitting East-Indian sugars to home 
consumption is exposed at great length and with 
evident anxiety. (See Appendix A.) 

But what effect had the alarms and remon¬ 
strances of the West Indians of that day on the 
legislature? Did parliament then recognise this 
claim of theirs to the exclusive supply of the Bri¬ 
tish sugar-market? Far from it. On the con¬ 
trary, in the year 1800, when the sugar-duties 
came again under the consideration of parliament, 
what did parliament do? It imposed on West- 
Indian brown sugar a duty of 30s. per cwt.; on 
West-Indian white a duty of 35$. per cwt.; and on 
East-Indian sugar of all qualities a duty of 33$. 
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per cwt.; an arrangement, like the former, which 
was still, upon the whole, probably in favour of 
East-Indian sugar. 

On the occasion of making this arrangement, 
considerable discussion took place, not on the 
propriety of granting to West-Indian sugar a 
protecting duty against East-Tndian sugar, (this 
seemed not to be made a question at that lime,) 
but on the propriety of admitting the sugars 
of the French islands, which were then in 
possession of Great Britain, to the home mar¬ 
ket, on equal terms with the sugars of our own 
colonies. The principal advocate for this mea¬ 
sure was Mr. Marryat. His speech on the oc¬ 
casion is well worthy of consideration. It is given 
at full length, evidently under his own revision, 
in the Appendix to the fourteenth volume of Cob- 
bett’s Parliamentary Register, pagelxxviii. Mu - 
tatis mutandis , it is the most able argument I 
have seen in favour of the free admission of East- 
Indian sugars to the home market. Indeed, so 
perfectly conclusive does it appear to be, and 
more especially as a refutation of that very plea 
of prescription which we are now considering, 
that I shall insert nearly the whole of it, in the 
Appendix to the present pamphlet(B). Andifthe 
reader, in going over the speech, will only take 
the trouble to substitute British India for the con¬ 
quered colonies of France, he will find the 
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speaker’s arguments wonderfully strengthened by 
the substitution. 

And certainly the conduct of the legislature 
in other instances fully justified the reasoning of 
Mr. Marryat on this occasion. 

No sooner was Dutch Guiana conquered by 
His Majesty’s arms, in 179G, and the island of 
Trinidad, in 1797, than the market of Great 
Britain was thrown open to their produce, on the 
same terms on which the produce of our own 
colonies was admitted. No opposition what¬ 
ever appears to have been made to this measure 
on the part of the West Indians. 

In 1805, when the Dutch colonies in Guiana 
were re-occupied by this country, their produce 
was again freely admitted on equal terms with 
that'of the British islands, although they were, 
in the strictest sense of the word, foreign colo¬ 
nies. The sdhie course was pursued with re¬ 
spect to the conquered colonies of Denmark. 

Now, if a claim to the prescriptive right of 
exclusively supplying Great Britain with sugars 
could be preferred at all, it could only be pre¬ 
ferred by our own old colonies. But they ap¬ 
pear not to have even thought of such a right, 
when the dangerous and ruinous rivalry of Dutch 
Guiana and Trinidad commenced. Then w r as 
the time for them to have urged this plea. And, 
had they urged it with success, they would un« 
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doubtedly bave prevented much of the distress 
of which they have since so loudly complained; 
and they would have saved the lives of many 
thousands of human victims, who have been 
sacrificed in converting the swamps of Guiana 
and the forests of Trinidad into sugar-planta¬ 
tions. 

Why was the right, for which they now con¬ 
tend, waved on that occasion ? Were the West 
Indians blind to the consequences of waving it? 
It is impossible to suppose it. Or was it because, 
the conquered colonies being cultivated by slaves, 
a fellow feeling and sympathy existed between 
the parlies, which led our old colonists to 
forego their just claims to monopoly in favour 
of their new associates, though they are to be 
made good against the free labourers of British 
India? On what ground was it that they ad¬ 
mitted the sugars of Demcrara an% Berbice, of 
Trinidad and St. Croix, to the home-market, 
but that they would now exclude from it the 
sugars of Hindostan? Is not this a partiality 
of the most monstrous and unjustifiable de¬ 
scription ? What then are the titles to this in¬ 
dulgence which Dutch Guiana, for example, had 
to prefer, and which have proved so efficacious in 
its favour, and which are not, at least, equally pos¬ 
sessed by British India? None, that I know of, 
can be pointed out which the latter does not pos¬ 
sess in a still higher degree but this, that the sugar 
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of the former is cultivated by slaves, that of the 
latter by freemen. 

The first instance we meet with of the asser¬ 
tion of this claim of prescription, was in the case 
of the exclusion from the home-market of the su¬ 
gars of the French conquered colonies in 1809. 
But even then no attempt was made to impose a 
similar restriction on the sugars of British India. 
West Indians explain this fact by alleging that, 
while the East-India Company had the monopo¬ 
ly of the trade of Asia, they relied on the 
supineness of that body to preserve them from 
being injured by the competition of East-Indian 
sugar; and that on this account, and this ac¬ 
count alone, they had not earlier demanded 
protection against it. But why did they not de¬ 
mand protection against Dutch Guiana and Spa¬ 
nish Trinidad, rivals which have proved more de¬ 
trimental to^them than India was then likely to 
become, but which were finally installed in all the 
privileges of British sugar colonies in the same 
session of parliament, which imposed an almost 
prohibitory duty on the sugars of British India? 

It ought to be observed, however, that this 
attempt of the West Indians to explain their con¬ 
duct rests on no ground of authority, certainly 
not on any proceeding of the legislature; and it 
is contradicted by the Jamaica report already 
referred to. But even if it were true that such 
was the view which influenced the West-Indian 
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body, this would not at all invalidate the fact 
that, down to the year 1814, the sugars of the 
West Indies were not protected, in the market of 
Great Britain, against those of the East. 

But then, at the close of the year 1813, it is 
alleged, the legislature took the whole of this sub¬ 
ject into its deliberate consideration and arranged 
iton a footing which was intended to be permanent. 
On the renewal of the East-Jndia Company’s Char¬ 
ter in that year, the trade with Hindostan being 
thrown open, it was deemed a measure of strict 
justice to the West Indians to guard them against 
the effect of an influx of East-1 ndian sugar, by 
laying on that article a duty of 10s. a cwt. over 
and above what was chargeable on West-Indian 
sugar. 

It may be here desirable to take a brief re¬ 
view of the circumstances under which this pro¬ 
tecting duty was imposed. 

The act which threw open the trade of Hin¬ 
dostan was passed towards the close of the 
session of 1812-1813. During the lengthened 
discussions to which that measure gave birth, 
not a word appears to have been said on the 
subject of East-Indian sugar. The act was allow¬ 
ed to pass without any change in the relative 
footing on which the sugars of the East and 
West Indies had been placed in 1809. Indeed, 
so far was Parliament from then appearing to 
entertain any idea of the exclusive right of our 
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own West-India colonies to supply sugar for ifte 
home-market, that, in May, 1813, while the 
East-India Bill was still pending, an act passed 
for admitting the sugars of Martinique, and 
some other islands, to consumption in Great 
Britain at an additional duty of only 5s. a cwj. 
This measure was acceded to by the West-Indian 
body generally. Mr. Marryat alone objected to it. 
He proposed that these foreign sugars should be 
admitted on equal terms with British plantation 
sugars, and strenuously supported that proposi¬ 
tion. 

It was not till the following session, that of 
1813-1814, that any change was made in the 
duties on East-lndian sugar. A correspondence 
had passed privately on the subject between Mr. 
Charles Ellis, on the part of the West-lndian 
body, and the Chairman of the Committee 
of Liverpool'Petitioners for opening the Trade 
to India, in which the latter consented to the 
imposition of an additional duty of 10.?. a cwt.'ou 
East-lndian sugars. It does not appear how far 
either the Liverpool petitioners or the Easl-Iudian 
merchants of London were consulted on this occa¬ 
sion. But, it is understood, that the only persons 
who took any active part in compromising the in¬ 
terests involved in this question, were themselves 
considerable growers of West-Indian sugar. Tti 
consequence of this compromise, a resolution was 
moved by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
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f;he %Qth November, 1813, imposing a duty of 
10<s. a cwt. on East-Indian sugar over and above 
what was payable on West-Indian sugar. Mr. 
Fawcett alone appears to have made the slightest 
objection to the measure. But the only report 
of his speech which reached the public was 
comprised in the following words: “ Mr. Faw¬ 
cett made some remarks, which were not heard.” 
The only person besides who appears to have 
broken the general silence was Mr. Marryat. 
He is stated, in the newspapers of the day, to 
have said, among other things, that the West 
Indians were entitled to a decided preference, 
on account of the restrictions under which they 
laboured, and to which India was not subject ; that 
the West Indians had been considerable losers 
duriug the last twenty years, and there were few 
estates there which in that time had not been sold 
or given up to creditors ; that the present was 
the only measure favourable to them which 
had yet been proposed ; and that he trusted it 
would not be broken in upon. 

The measure passed both Houses without any 
farther discussion, and no notice whatever ap¬ 
pears to have been taken of the subject out of 
Parliament. 

Scarcely had this additional duty been im¬ 
posed on East-Indian sugar, when, in April, 1814, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, and 
.Parliament adopted, without any discussion, a 

c 2 
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resolution to admit to home consumption the 
sugars of all the French colonies then in our 
possession, and of St. Eustalia, St. Martin, and 
Saba, at the same duties precisely which were 
payable on British plantation sugar. Thus, in 
the same session, the sugars of foreign slave 
colonies were admitted to home consumption on 
equal terms with our own, and the sugars grown 
by freemen in British India were loaded with im¬ 
posts intended to be prohibitory. 1 do not pre¬ 
tend to account for measures so strangely capri¬ 
cious and inconsistent. But is there not reason 
to apprehend that those whose counsels were 
allowed on this occasion to influence the deci¬ 
sions of Government, were not entirely exempt 
from a certain sympathy with 'the growers of 
sugar by slave labour, and a corresponding dread 
of the competition of sugar the produce of free 
labour? 

But whether this suspicion be well or ill 
founded, it will hardly be alleged, after the above 
details are duly considered, that, in the proceed¬ 
ings adopted in 1813-1814, there was any such 
compact entered into as binds either the Parlia¬ 
ment or the people of England to confirm the 
protecting duty on East-Indian sugar. On the 
contrary, the whole affair wears much the air of 
an unauthorized arrangement, which was suffered 
to pass into a law from mere ignorance or inad¬ 
vertence on the part of those who were chiefly 
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interested in opposing it. In no case could such 
a transaction be pleaded in bar of the rights of 
India and of Great Britain. Still less can it be 
available when the only plea on which it even 
then rested, the restrictive system of our colo¬ 
nies, has been obviated. 

But if it were conceded that a compact meant 
to be permanent was then entered into by which 
a protecting duty of 10$. on Easl-Indian sugar 
was permanently secured to the West Indians, 
the compact should at least be held binding on 
both parties, and those in whose favour it had 
been made should be the last to violate it. It 
was, however, the West Indians by whom the 
arrangement was first sought to be disturbed. 
They demanded, and, it is rumoured, mean still 
to demand, an increase of this protecting duty ; 
and they have thus thrown the whole question 
open for renewed deliberation and discussion. 

It is not, however, by any means deemed ne¬ 
cessary that the legislative arrangement of 18IS¬ 
IS 14 should have been first disturbed by the 
West Indians, to justify an effort for its repeal. 
It is perfectly sufficient, in this and every similar 
case, to be in a capacity to show that an existing 
law is unjust in its provisions, and injurious in its 
tendency to the public interest, in order to induce a 
revision of it. That such is the case with respect 
to the law which imposes a protecting duty of 
10$. on East-Indian sugars is what, 1 believe, may 
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be satisfactorily established; and, if so, every 
principle of sound legislation will call for its 
repeal. 

But before we quit this part of the subject, 
I would ask on what ground it is that this claim 
of prescription is to be confined to the produce 
of the sugar-cane? Why has it not been ex¬ 
tended to cotton, to indigo, and to other articles, 
the growth of tropical climates ? The mischie¬ 
vous effects which would have attended such an 
extension of it are rendered indeed very plain 
and palpable in the cases of cotton and indigo. 
No one will deny that the most beneficial results 
have been produced, to the interests of the com¬ 
munity at large, by freely admitting these ar¬ 
ticles, whether grown in the West or in the East 
Indies, to an equal participation of the home 
market. It cannot be doubted that similar ad¬ 
vantages would arise from the free admission of 
East-Judiau sugar. 

I shall make only one remark more under this 
head. Had there been the slightest weight in 
this plea of prescription, the slave-trade ought 
hot to have been abolished, nor ought the East 
thdia Company’s monopoly to have been taken 
away. The very Acts Of Parliament which 
favour most strongly the claim of the We^t In¬ 
dians, are Acts of Parliament giving encourage- 
* * 

ment to the slave-trade. 
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It is further alleged, that “ Great Britain has 
encouraged the cultivation of sugar in tUe 
West Indies; that thefaith of Parliament has 

* i % r 

been pledged for their protection; that the at¬ 
tempt to depr ive them of that protection is an 
attack on the vested rights of West Indians; 

and that , therefore , on the simple ground of 

' + 

justice, they are entitled to the continuance 
of a protecting duty against East-Indian 
sugars. 

But here it ought, in the first place, to be 
distinctly specified for what part of the West 
Indies this imposing plea is advanced? Is it in¬ 
tended to comprehend only the colonies we pos¬ 
sessed prior to the seven years’ war, namely, 
Jamaica, the Bahamas, the Bermudas, Barba- 
does, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, and 
the Virgin Islands ? Or does it iuclude Grenada, 
aud the Grenadines, St. Viucent, and Dominica, 
ceded tons in 1703? Or does it extend also to 
Trinidad, ceded in 1802, and to Tobago, which, 
after changing masters several times, was finally 
ceded to us in 1814? Again, does it comprehend 
jPemerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, colonies 
which have been British only since 1814? Let 
us at least know the precise limits of the claim, 
and the grounds on which it is founded. Does it 
rest on length of possession, or is it that slavery 
is so desirable an institution in itself, that, wherever 
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it exists, it is entitled to peculiar favour and pro¬ 
tection ? At present, at least, no distinctions are 
made, or even hinted at, by the claimants. The 
old colonies in the West Indies have fraternized 
with the new; they have entered into an alliance 
for their common defence agaiust the presump¬ 
tuous claims of every British possession which 
lies to the east of the Cape of Good Hope;—for 
the common defence, as it would seem, (with one 
exception, which it is not easy to account for, that 
of the Mauritius,) of slave cultivation against free 
cultivation. Frenchmen aud free men seem the 
only objects on which they exercise their right 
of exclusion. Or is the Mauritius excluded 
from this (we will not call it unholy) league, as 
being a kind of advanced post in the way to that 
especial object of their hostility, British India? 

It may, however, be further asked, why this 
plea is confined to the sugar-planters?* Is not this 
unfair to some of the members of their own 
alliance? The Bahamas, for example, cultivated 
only cotton. Had they not the same right to 
protection with Jamaica ? And why should more 
deference be paid to the claims of the sugar- 
planters in all the islands, who form only about 
two-thirds of the whole proprietary, than to 
those of the gro veers of other tropical productions? 

* Coffee, though also loaded with a protecting duty, can 
hardly, as yet, be said to be a staple production of British India. 
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The decision of the question in the case of cot* 
ton and indigo turned, it is manifest, not on the 
reality or groundlessness of any such absurd plea 
as is now advanced, but on the general interests 
of the community; and on that ground must the 
present question also be decided. 

But “ encouragement has been given to the 
cultivation of the West Indies.” Without doubt 
it has. Encouragement was also given to the 
agriculture of England before its union with 
Scotland, and to the agriculture of Great Bri¬ 
tain before its union with Ireland. But was that 
deemed a valid reason for making invidious dis- • 
tinctions between the subjects of the same united 
kingdom ? On .the contrary, has it not been the 
just and enlightened policy of the legislature to 
approximate as rapidly as possible to an absolute 
inter-community of commercial rights and privi¬ 
leges between every part of it? 

On the same ground, we presume, it was that 
the couquered and ceded sugar colonies, with the 
recent and occasional exception of French colo¬ 
nies, were so readily admitted to a free and equal 
participation of the British market. But on 
what principle is British India to be excluded 
from the operation of the same liberal policy ? 
She has been British much longer than one half 
of our West-Indian colonies:—Bengal, the great 
grower of sugar, has been British since 1765. 

When the West Indians speak so largely of 



solemn compacts, pf the faith of P^rliatppnt 
being pledged, to tlieip, pf the protection pro¬ 
mised to, them* Qf thp vested, rights they have 
acquired to a monopoly of the sugar market, and 
of the justice which is due tp them, it is yery 
difficult to affix any meaning to the temps. In 
feet, they are but using up the very weappns 
which they wielded, for a time, but top success¬ 
fully, in defence of the slave-trade, but which, I 
apprehend, are now too well appreciated to serve 
the same purposes of delusion. The very terms 
of the former controversy (the result of which, 
# nevertheless, they affect to praise, though it was 
their owm defeat) are now servilely copied. The 
very same Acts of Parliament >yill, doubtless, 
be again conjured up in formidable array ; and, 
with slight alterations, the speeches and pam¬ 
phlets of the former period, drawn from the lum¬ 
ber rooms of their publishers, will again be put 
into requisition : on the topic now under consi¬ 
deration, they will be found particularly fruitful 
of fact and argument. 

But to return : when and where, I would ask, 
was the faith of Parliament pledged, and th.e 
kind of protection which they claim promised tp 
them ? What are the veered rights of which they 
speak, and how have they ibpen acquired, and 
where are fheir muniments deppsited? .Can 
they exhibit proof of a vested right to h e P a id 
b^ the people of this country, already groaning 
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under their burthens, a million and a half more 
for their sugar than it is worth ? Or, can they 
show a vested right to oblige the people of Great 
Britain to sustain, by that and other costly sacri¬ 
fices, in all its rigour and deformity, the system 
of colonial bondage* which pollutes the charac¬ 
ter, while it deteriorates the moral feelings of the 
community ? 

Precisely the same plea, which we are here 
combating, might have been used with far more 
propriety and truth on a variety of occasions on 
which, happily for Great Britain, it has been 
wholly disregarded and contemned. 

1 have already alluded to the slave-trade. It had 
received the encouragement of innumerable Acts of 
Parliament; nay, of many of the very same Acts to 
which we shall probably be now referred. It 
was considered as worthy of the highest legis¬ 
lative and diplomatic protection. It was held 
with so firm a grasp, that when Virginia, in 1773, 
represented to Parliament the various evils which 
attended the continued importation of Africans 
into that state, and implored its prohibition, the 
proposal Was indignantly rejected as at variance 
with our commercial interests. 

But, k\\ this notwithstanding, the slave-trade 
has beeti abolished ; and it has now become, in 
this cotmtry at least, the object of universal 
ctatidn. Even those‘who fought its'battles, with 
the n\oit determined pertinacity for twenty‘years, 



can now speak of its abolition as a wise and salu¬ 
tary measure- And how was this extraordinary 
revolution effected ? By examination, inquiry, 
evidence. It was narrowly investigated, and 
found to be cruel and unjust: it was convicted 
of radical and incurable injustice. On that oc¬ 
casion, the West Indians united with the slave- 
traders in clamouring against the abolition of 
the slave-trade, as an act of the grossest injustice 
to them, precisely in the same way in which they 
now clamour against the abolition of the protect¬ 
ing duty on sugar. But their clamours proved 
ineffectual for any purpose but that of delay. 
The good sense of the people of England led 
them to see that if it was unjust lo tear Africans, 
by force or fraud, from their native land, and to 
doom them and their posterity for ever to shivery 
in the West Indies, it could not possibly he un¬ 
just to prohibit this from being done. They re¬ 
fused to be deluded by the cobweb-sophistries of 
the slave-traders and slave-holders, and they 
abolished the trade. 

Now, does not precisely the same reasoning 
apply to the preseut case? If it can he shown, 
as it is proposed to be, in the course of this 
inquiry, that the protecting duty is unjust to¬ 
wards the people of India and the people of 
England, involving consequences exceedingly in¬ 
jurious to their rights and their interests, then we 
may confidently affirm that, even if indemnity 
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were due, yet no counter-plea of justice can 
be truly alleged for its continuance. A general 
claim for indemnity, indeed, was advanced, in 
the case of the abolition of the slave-trade, but none 
was actually given, because it'was never shown, 
by any individual, that indemnity was due to 
him. Indemnity may, possibly, be said to be 
due to the West Indians on the present occasion. 
In that case, let it be claimed ; let the natnre and 
grounds of the claim be fully and fairly inves¬ 
tigated, and let it be met with equity, and even 
liberality. To this they are entitled, but to 
nothing more. They have no more right to claim 
the continuance of a protecting duty on sugar, to 
the manifest wrong of India and of Great Britain, 
than they had before aright to claim the continu¬ 
ance of the slave-trade, to the manifest wrong of 
Africa. 

Another marked exemplification of the princi¬ 
ple here contended for is to be found in the mea¬ 
sure for putting an end to the exclusive privilege 
of the East-India Company, and throwing open 
the trade of Ilindostan. The plea which the 
Company had to urge for the continuance of their 
monopoly was infinitely stronger than any thing 
which can now be urged in behalf of the West- 
Indian monopoly. They actually enjoyed what 
the West Indians only fancy they enjoy. Their 
monopoly was admitted. They displayed, there¬ 
fore, in defence of their claims, and good right 
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they had to do go, the antiquity of,their pre¬ 
scription ; their vested interests; their oft-renewed 
charters ; the encouragement derived from legis¬ 
lative enactments; the capital they had invested 
in establishments of various kinds at home and 
abroad, free from all expense to the parent-state; 
their vast contributions to the revenue; their 
splendid services and triumphs; the blaze of 
glory their achievements had thrown around their 
country; the happiness they bad communicated 
to their Indian subjects; and a thousand other 
pleas which form a singular contrast with the 
present case. To throw open the trade, they 
affirmed, would he gross injustice, whilst it would 
lead to irreparable evils of various kinds. 

All these pleas were listened to ; they were in¬ 
vestigated ; they were refuted. The question of 
right and justice was found to he against the Com¬ 
pany, and they were deprived of their monopoly. 
In that case, the just claims of India and of 
Great Britain were admitted to outweigh all that 
could be alleged on the other side. The pretence 
of countervailing claims of justice, on the part 
of the Company, was held to be inadmissible as 
a bar to the acknowledged rights of the commu¬ 
nity at large. The Company, indeed, were left 
at liberty to make out a case for indemnity, and 
we were led to expect that an immense loss would 
have been exhibited, on their part, as a founda¬ 
tion for such a claim; hut, from the time that the 



conflict was over, ahd the iiritation of it toad subsi¬ 
ded, nothing more has be£h toefttd on this subject. 

Similar cases might bte multiplied. ’The le¬ 
gislature had prohibited the intercourse of our 
Wcst-Indian islands with the United States, for the 
express purpose, among others, of giving encou¬ 
ragement to the produce of the British North 
American colonies. An enlarged ■ view of the 
national interests has led to a complete change of 
system in this respect. At the urgent solicitations 
of the West Indians themselves, the encourage¬ 
ment which for years had been given to our North 
American colonies has been suddenly withdrawn, 
and the market of the West Indies opened to the 
produce of the United States.—In like manner, 
after encouraging the timber-trade of Canada, in 
opposition to the timber-trade of the Baltic, until 
it had been nourished up to a trade of immense 
extent, the policy which loaded the Baltic timber 
with a protecting duty has been found to be 
erroneous, because detrimental to the interests of 
the community at large; and, notwithstanding 
the injury arising from its abolition to the indivi¬ 
duals who, on the faith of parliament , had em¬ 
barked in the timber-trade of Canada, that pro¬ 
tecting duty has been repealed.—Nay, our very 
navigation-laws, on the faith of which our ship- 
build ers and dock-owners had embarked their 
property, which Were deemed to be a part of our 
legislative system that was absolutely immutable, 
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and with which our commercial greatness and our 
maritime superiority were supposed to be closely 
bound up, being proved, in their rigour, to be 
inconsistent with the national interests, have been 
made to give way. In spite of all the legislative 
encouragement, in spite of the faith of parlia¬ 
ment, in spite of the promised protection which 
our ship-owners, and ship-builders, and dock- 
masters, and all the classes depending upon them, 
had to plead, the navigation-laws have been 
largely relaxed, and will, probably, undergo 
still more extensive relaxations. 

A repeal of the protecting duty ou East-Indian 
sugar would, say the West Indians, be gross in¬ 
justice to them. It is unjust, that is to say, that 
twenty millions of men in Gre^t Britain and Ire¬ 
land should have leave to buy sugar where they 
can buy it cheapest, and that one hundred mil¬ 
lions of British subjects in India should have leave 
to bring their sugar to those twenty millions of 
consumers, lest the gains of a few West-Indian 
planters should be diminished. Why should these 
one hundred and twenty millious of men be denied 
this advantage? For no reason but that the West- 
Indian planters may be benefited at their cost. 
But this, as has been well observed, # is the plea 


* See an admirable paper on this subject in a periodical work 
called the “ Inquirer/' (No. ii. p. 251,) printed for Longman 
and Co. 
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of ail injustice, the object of all oppression. 
One man wishes to reap such and such an ad¬ 
vantage at the cost of many others. The few 
require to benefit at the expense of the much 
greater number. Thus precisely stands the 
present question. Let the West Indians show 
wherein their case differs, in principle, from all 
the other unjust monopolies and commercial op¬ 
pressions which have ever existed. 

Another argument employed by the West 
Indians for perpetuating the protecting- 
duty is this: — A. vast amount of capital 
is embarked in the cultivation of the West 
x Indies, which will be lost if this duty be 
withdrawn. 

An argument of precisely the same kind, without 
any variation, was employed by the West Indians 
to prevent the British parliament from abolishing 
the slave-trade. It proved, then, a very capti¬ 
vating and imposing argument, and for a time 
served its purpose. But in the teeth of it the 
slave-trade was abolished, and no West Indian 
has since come forward to state a case of dilapi¬ 
dated or ruined capital in consequence of that 
measure : on the contrary, it may be shown that 
the ruin of the West Indies would only have 
been accelerated had their plea been attended to. 
This circumstance is not a protf that there is 
nothing in the present argument. It furnishes, 

D 
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however, a ground of suspicion that it may have 
little real weight. On the occasion of the aboli¬ 
tion of the slave-trade, it is believed that there 
was .only one, even of the slave-traders, who 
preferred a claim for compensation; although, 
previous to the abolition, the total ruin was pre¬ 
dicted, with absolute confidence, of all concern¬ 
ed in the traffic in England and in Africa. Espe¬ 
cially was the ruin of Liverpool predicted, in 
case “ that valuable trade, the main source of 
its prosperityand occupying such a mass of its 
capital, should be lost to it. 

But is it clear that the proposed measure 
would involve any loss of capital, and if any, to 
what amount? This is a point for examination. 

It must be admitted, that immense sums of 
British capital have been sunk in the West Indies. 
Into Jamaica alone, since its conquest, when 
there were in it about 40,000 slaves, not less than 
850,000 Africans have been imported, making a 
total of 890,000, exclusive of all the births 
which have taken place during that period. And 
yet, at the present moment, the slave-population 
of the island does not exceed 345,000. What 
an immense sacrifice of capital is here! No 
fewer than 545,000 slaves, more than now exist 
there, have been imported into this single island, 
who must have cost a mass of British capital, 
equal to at least from 15 to 20 millions; and, at 
the price at which slaves are now valued, would 
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amount to more than double that large sum. 
For this enormous loss of capital, however, we 
presume there is no claim to be preferred. It is 
ratherfor Jamaica to account for so great a waste of 
life no less than of property. 

Vast sums of capital have, moreover, been ir¬ 
retrievably sacrificed in various other ways,—in 
extravagant speculations, bad debts, &c. &c. 
No claim, it is also presumed, is intended to be 
drawn from these sources of past Joss. Nothing 
more can be meant by the argument under con¬ 
sideration than that the value of the property 
now actually invested in West-Indian sugar-culti¬ 
vation would be deteriorated or lost by East In¬ 
dian competition. But of what does that property 
consist? It consists of land, houses, furniture, 
implements #f husbandry, cattle, and slaves. 

If we suppose that the consequence of the pro¬ 
posed measure of removing the protecting duty 
would be even to put an entire period to the growth 
of sugar in the West Indies, how would these 
different items of property be affected by it? 
We will assume that two-thirds of the land, as 
well as two-thirds of all the other descriptions 
of property, including slaves and cattle, are em¬ 
barked in the culture of sugar. The land so 
employed would remain, and would be applica¬ 
ble to other purposes: it could be applied to 
none, according to the statements of West Indians 
themselves, which would yield less profit than sugar 

d 2 
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is now yielding, or has generally yielded : their 
own reports for the last thirty years may be 
quoted in proof of this: from them it appears 
(see Appendix C) that it is absolutely yield¬ 
ing no profit whatever. The same may be said 
of the slaves and the cattle. The numerical 
amount of the slave-population would not be 
diminished merely by a change of employment 
from growing sugar, for example, to growing 
provisions and other articles. Nay, the proba¬ 
bility is, that the slaves would increase rather than 
diminish if their labour were lessened and their 
food augmented, as they would be by such a 
change. 

These three items of capital, the land, the cattle, 
and the slaves, may, perhaps, be estimated to com¬ 
prehend seven-eights, or nine-tent#s, or even 
more of the whole capital of the Wesl-Indian 
colonies. Of the remaining eighth or tenth, the 
part which would be materially deteriorated in 
value would be that which was exclusively ap¬ 
plicable to the manufacture of sugar. The build¬ 
ings and utensils of this description could not, 
perhaps, be converted to other uses without con¬ 
siderable loss. 

It would only, however, be by the sugar-estates, 
which we have assumed to constitute two-thirds 
of the whole, that this loss would in anv case be 
incurred; and it would probably not be incurred 
bpt by a part of these. The necessity which 
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might arise of changing the culture from sugar 
to some other articles would attach only to the 
inferior soils, and these would share the fate to 
which the agriculturists of Great Britain itself 
are obliged to submit. 

This claim for a continuance of the protecting 
duty in favour of West-Indian sugar, on the score 
of the capital invested in its cultivation, it is 
here, however, to be observed is a claim which 
might be urged with equal force in the case of 
every improvident speculation. In the year 1813, 
as we have seen, it was affirmed, in the House 
of Commons, by one who was a very competent 
witness, that during the preceding twenty years 
there were few estates in the West Indies which 
had not changed hands; which had not, that 
is to say, been sold, or given up to creditors; 
and this testimony is fully confirmed by various 
reports of West-Indian assemblies. With respect, 
then, to all but a few of the West-Indian sugar 
estates, the investment which has been made 
of capital in their culture must have taken place 
within the last thirty years. They must have 
been purchased, or transferred therefore at a va¬ 
lue regulated by the various considerations which 
ought to enter, and doubtless did enter, into the 
calculation of every prudent purchaser. They 
would be estimated at what they could be consi¬ 
dered as really worth at the time of the purchase 
or transfer, and not at the amount of money 
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which rash speculators may have advanced upon 
them ; just as a trader cannot reckon as capital 
upon the money he may have lent, or the goods he 
may have furnished, to another trader, after he 
has been obliged to accept a dividend or a com¬ 
position of 5s . in the pound for his debt: the 
other three-fourths of the debt are gone for ever. 
The purchaser, therefore, of a West-Indian estate 
in 1804, for instance, or the mortgagee who then 
entered into possession, was bound to estimate 
its value fairly, as it was at that moment, not 
according to the amount of his improvident ad¬ 
vances, but according to its real intrinsic worth, 
as the same might have been deduced from the 
authentic report of the assembly of Jamaica 
of that year already referred to; taking into 
view, likewise, its capabilities as compared with 
other lands employed in the culture of sugar, 
the charges to which it was subject, and those 
risks of change, from the competition of other 
parts of the world, and from the altered policy 
of the state, to which it was liable. He had al¬ 
ready seen that all the colonies conquered from 
Holland, Spain, &c. had been allowed to bring 
their sugars to our home market. There existed 
no reason at that time why the conquest of Java 
might not have raised up another formidable rival, 
nor why the sugars of Bengal should not come 
into competition with his. No pledge had been 
given to that effect. On the contrary, thepossibili- 
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ty of such a, competition was distinctly foreseeu 
at the time. To prove this it will be only neces¬ 
sary to refer again to the same elaborate report of 
the assembly of Jamaica, in which this very risk 
is largely adverted to. Purchasers, therefore, 
during the period of which we speak, must have 
embarked their capital with this very risk in their 
view, and their estimate of the value of West- 
Indian property ought, in common prudence, to 
have taken this risk also into account. 

The great comparative disadvantage of adven¬ 
turing capital in the cultivation of sugar, in our 
own West-India Islands, was established by the 
most conclusive evidence, before his Majesty’s 
privy council, in 1789. On referring to the vo¬ 
lume containing that evidence, it appears that 
questions were put on the subject to the authori¬ 
ties in the colonies and to their agents at home, 
the auswers to which are of the most unambiguous 
kind. The answer of Jamaica is, that the com¬ 
mon average yielding of an acre of sugar canes, 
in St. Domingo, was 38 cwt. andNhat the average 
of the most productive parishes in Jamaica was 
only 12 cwt. the average of the whole island being 
not more than 8 cwt.; while the mode of culti¬ 
vating the cane and manufacturing the sugar was 
much more expensive in the latter than in the 
former. In St. Domingo, they state that 300 
negroes could produce a million pounds weight of 
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sugar; while, in Jamaica, it required nearly 900 
negroes to produce the same quantity on what 
was there deemed goo I land. 

The answers of the other islands, though not 
so specific, were to the same effect. 

Was it not to be foreseen that the capital laid 
out in the cultivation of lands so disadvan¬ 
tageous^ situated was laid out at a fearful risk ? 
Let it only be considered what would have been 
the fate of all our old colonies had the British 
arms succeeded in conquering St. Domingo 
during the revolutionary war. The cultivation of 
sugar in those colonies must have ultimately 
ceased; they could not by auv possibility have 
stood the competition with that island. But 
though St. Domingo was not conquered, yet 
Guiana and Trinidad were conquered, and their 
sugars were brought into free competition with 
those of our old colonies. Cuba, also, had 
begun to grow sugar much more largely, and 
the rivalry of Bengal became, at that time, as 
we have seen, an object of serious apprehension 
to West Indians. For the deterioration, or even 
loss of capita] embarked under such circum¬ 
stances, the capitalist seems to be excluded 
from the right of complaining, except of his own 
improvidence. 

.1 might no less confidently refer to the whole 
of the proceedings in the parliamentary commit¬ 
tees of 1807 and 1808, on the subject of Sugar 
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and Distillation, as decisive on this point of the 
then ruined state of West-Indian property. 

But there is another view of the snbj *ct which 
it will be proper to take. The capital which has 
been embarked in West-Indian property during 
the last thirty years, the period since which 
it is affirmed that almost all the estates in the 
West Indies have changed hands, has been chiefly, 
if not entirely the capital of English merchants ; 
and it has been advanced by them strictly as a 
mercantile speculation. They perfectly knew all 
their risks, risks so great as to have become 
notorious and almost proverbial. What was 
their inducement for laying out their capital on 
West-Judian estates? Was it their opinion of 
the permanence of that species of property? 
Was it the assurance of a protecting duty? 
This will hardly be affirmed. It was simply the 
large annual return which their advances were 
made to yield to them, and which were consider¬ 
ed by them, justly or not, as equivalent to their 
risks. They have no more right, therefore, to 
complain in this instance, than Insurance Com¬ 
panies have a right to complain that they are 
suddenly called upon to pay a loss, for engaging 

to sustain which they had received the stipulated 
premium. 

An almost entire change of property, it is 
affirmed, has taken place in the West Indies 
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since 1793, a period during which the market 
for West-Indian sugar lias been undergoing very 
great fluctuations, and when, therefore, the mer¬ 
chant would naturally examine with much solici¬ 
tude his chances of gaiu or loss in embarking 
his capital on the security of a sugar-estate. 
The ordinary advantages accruing to him from 
such an advance of capital may be estima¬ 
ted, perhaps, at from 12 to 20 per cent, per 
annum; including interest at 6 per cent, com¬ 
missions on the sugar sold and on the supplies 
furnished, gain by insurances, freights, &c. If 
we suppose him to retain the consignments of 
such an estate for from eight to twelve years, his 
capital would, in that case, be replaced, and 
whatever he might obtain beyond this would be 
the bonus, for the sake of which he was content 
to encounter the risk of loss. 

But is it fair, may it not be asked, that a specu¬ 
lator of this description should come with a claim 
either for protection against East-Indian sugar, 
to the immense disadvantage both of Great 
Britain and India, or for indemnity? If his 
speculation has benefited him, the demand is 
perfectly monstrous. If it has injured him, what 
claim has he to consideration beyond the thou¬ 
sands of unfortunate speculators in underwriting, 
or in any other line of business, who have beeu 
hurt by their speculations ? 
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A very large proportion, however, of the pro¬ 
perty vested in sugar-estates at this moment, it 
would appear, has been vested in them by such 
speculators as have just been described, who, 
we may assume, have been proceeding in their 
speculations with a view to their own profit or 
security, rather than to the permanent interests 
of the proprietor to whom their advances were v 
made. This seems to be proved by the course 
which they have generally bound the proprietors 
to pursue in the management of their estates. It 
would, for example, have been very highly for the 
interests of all proprietors, during the last twenty 
years, to have diminished their culture of sugar, 
and to have applied the labour withdrawn from 
it to the culture of other articles, and particularly 
of provisions. The evil under which they have 
laboured has been the evil of low prices for their 
sugars, and high prices for their provisions. Their 
obvious policy, therefore, would have been to have 
lessened the cultivation of the former, and to 
have increased the growth of the latter. They 
must, in the end, have greatly benefited them¬ 
selves and their slaves by such a plan steadily pur¬ 
sued. But this, it is obvious, would not have 
suited the views of the merchant. His commis¬ 
sions and other gains both on the sugars and the 
supplies would have been abridged. Instead of 
an interest on his capital of from 12 to 20 per 
cent, he must have been content, in this case, with 
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an interest, perhaps, of from 7 to 15 percent. But 
he would naturally be unwilling to consent to a 
change of system, which, though beneficial to 
the West-Indian planter, must lessen his gains 
as consignee. If the quantity of sugar were ma¬ 
terially diminished, the planter might be led to 
fear that a foreclosure of his mortgage would 
follow. The sugar, therefore, must be pro¬ 
duced at whatever disadvantage to him; and 
provisions to feed the slaves, instead of being 
grown on the spot, must be imported from 
abroad, though at three times the cost, in order 
that the speculations of the merchant may be 
made to answer. This w'hole subject will be 
found ably illustrated in a letter addressed by a 
West-India merchant to a West-India planter, 
in 1808, and printed for Richardson. It is 
entitled, “ A safe and permanent Remedy for 
the Distresses of the West-India Planters.” The 
authors name is said to be Robley. 

There are various other ways in which this 
question may be viewed. In every other part of 
the tropical world, except the sugar colonies of 
the West Indies, population increases rapidly, 
because the means of subsistence are easily pro¬ 
curable; and it will not be denied, that an in¬ 
crease of population, in whatever way it may be 
regarded, whether as an increase of labourers, or 
of a mere saleable commodity, must be consi¬ 
dered as a source of wealth to the proprietor of 



an estate. But in the sugar colonies of the West 
Indies the slaves have not increased. It may, 
therefore, be assumed, that there is some radical 
vice in the system, which greatly lessens at least 
its title to protection or compensation, It is 
never to be lost sight of, that the main subjects of 
property in the West Indies are sentient beings, 
to whom a proprietor stands in a far different 
relation from what he does to his ox, or his ass, 
to his' cask of sugar or coffee, or his bale of 
cotton. There are here reciprocal rights and 
obligations recognised by laws human as well as 
divine, admitted by West-Indian proprietors, em¬ 
bodied in legislative acts framed by themselves, 
and assumed in all their apologies for colonial 
slavery. They would all readily admit, that 
Mr. Hodge, of Tortola, who, by his desperate 
cruelties, had reduced in a few years the slaves 
on his estate to less than a fourth of their original 
number, was not eutitled to any compensation for 
such loss. But, on the same principle, in whatever 
degree, on inquiry, it shall appear that the West- 
Indian proprietors have failed in their clear and 
acknowledged obligations, as they respect the 
well-being, the personal comfort, and the moral 
improvement of their dependents; and still more 
in whatever degree their exercise of uncontrolled 
power over those dependents shall have tended 
to their diminution, degradation, and misery, to 
the shortening of their lives, and to the abridge- 



raent of the usual sources of increasing popula¬ 
tion, in that degree do they lessen their claim to 
indulgence and favour. And here it is not meant 
to speak of particular instances of misconduct 
and abuse, but of the general system, which per¬ 
vades the colonies, and which is manifestly un¬ 
favourable to human life, and, therefore, to hu¬ 
man happiness. 

But to take another view of this subject. It 
has now become a settled principle in our social 
economy, that no man should wilfully neglect 
the means of guarding against the contingencies 
of life, when it is in his power to do so: if he 
suffers from such neglect, he becomes an object, 
not so much of pity, as of reprehension. For 
example: a person who should be in the enjoy¬ 
ment of a large but precarious income, and who 
should neglect the obvious means of securing a 
provision for himself in case of its ceasing, or 
for his family in the event of his death, and who 
should even deride all salutary counsel upon the 
point, would justly expose himself to severe 
censure, and would greatly weaken his title to 
liberal consideration. The man, also, w'ho should 
venture his whole fortune in a ship, which he re¬ 
fused or neglected to insure, would be spoken of 
as having been the author of his own ruin, and 
could prefer no claim to indemnity from the pub¬ 
lic, and least of all from those who had warned 
him of the consequences of his folly. 
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Now, if we should concede, merely for the 
sake of argument, what in itself is more than 
questionable, that the removal of the protecting 
d uty on sugar would render unproductive more than 
it now is the capital embarked in its cultivation, still 
the matter would rest on the same principle 
which applies to the improvident annuitant, or 
the still more extravagantly improvident mer¬ 
chant, to whose cases we have adverted. 

But what could the West Indians have done 
to insure against such contingencies as go to 
affect the value of their property in slaves? They 
could have done much, independently of the 
more obvious measure of encouraging their 
increase. They could have done what they have 
been often urged to do, and what the successful 
example of other colonies might have taught and 
encouraged them to do. 

In the colonies of Spain, for example, it has, 
from an early period, been the established prac¬ 
tice to encourage the manumission of their slaves, 
by means which replaced the capital that had 
been originally laid out in their purchase. Sup¬ 
pose the value of a slave to have been £50 ; the 
law provided, that whenever the slave could 
repay this entire sum to his master he should be 
manumitted: and, to facilitate this object, it 
was the usual practice, that whenever the slave 
had it in his power to repay even a fifth part of 
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the sum, he should have a proportional part of 
his time assigned to him for his own benefit. 

To make this beneficent and truly provident 
plan more infallibly successful, the slave was 
allowed the Sabbath as a day of rest and enjoy¬ 
ment, as well as a day for attending to his reli¬ 
gious duties. On that day no labour was exacted 
from him, but he was allowed to recruit his 
strength for the labour of the other six. One 
day in the week was further allowed him, on 
which to provide for his sustenance and that of 
his family. That object being secured, the slave 
was at liberty to turn his own time to the best ad¬ 
vantage, to hire himself to his master or to who¬ 
ever else would employ him, or to occupy him¬ 
self in cultivating such articles, or in rearing 
such animals as would command a ready sale 
at the next market. As soon as he accumulated 
in this way the fifth part of his value, he was 
then permitted to redeem with it one of the five 
days belonging to his master. This farther 
portion of time enabled him to accumulate more 
rapidly the means of purchasing another day ; 
and thus matters proceeded, until the whole of 
his time was redeemed, and his manumission 
was completed. He then, if he had a wife and 
children, added his entire exertions to theirs, 
until they also were redeemed. The master had 
thus his capital replaced without loss. But this 
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was not bis whole advantage; a peasantry was 
raised up around him, accustomed to industrious 
exertion, to forethought, and to frugality, who 
had experienced the happy effects of regular and 
persevering labour, in their deliverance from sla¬ 
very as the reward of it, and in the comforts 
which surrounded them. No instance, it is be¬ 
lieved, has occurred, in the Spanish colonies, of 
an insurrection on the part of these enfranchised 
Africans, or of their attempting to instigate such 
as remained slaves to any other means of de¬ 
liverance than those which they themselves had 
so successfully pursued. Nor has it been only 
the internal peace of the Spanish colonies which 
was promoted by this arrangement, but they were 
rendered almost secure against foreign aggression. 
Trinidad was the only Spanish colony we were 
ever able to conquer, and that colony was not 
only then in its infancy, but it had been settled 
on principles materially varying from the usual 
colonial policy of Spain. 

Such was the course of things in the Spanish 
colonies generally, down to the year 1793. In all 
of them, at that time, not excepting Cuba itself, 
the number of free blacks equalled or exceeded 
the number of slaves. Since that time tjie an¬ 
nual importations of new negroes into Cuba has 
been so large as greatly to alter this proportion, 
but still even there the free black population 
amounts to from a third to a half of the slave- 

E 
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population ; whilst in the other colonies of Spain, 
the proportion of the free population has gone 
on increasing so fast, that the process has been 
not only easy but safe to complete emancipation. 
In Spanish St. Domingo all are now free. In 
Spanish South America, the numbers still in 
bondage form but a very small part of the whole 
black aud coloured population; and measures 
have been adopted for the speedy and entire ex¬ 
tinction of slavery even among them. All this 
too has been effected, it would seem, without any 
derangement of property, without any civil com¬ 
motion, without any complaint oil the part of the 
masters, nay with their willing and cheerful con¬ 
currence. 

Now let this system be compared with that 
which prevails in our own colonies. To the 
plantation-slaves, generally speaking, the Sab¬ 
bath is neither a day of rest, nor instruction, nor 
religious worship. It is the day on which (in 
Jamaica especially) they are forced to cultivate 
their grounds in order to provide for their sub¬ 
sistence on the other six days, aud on which they 
must carry their little produce to market to ex¬ 
change for necessaries. In short, the Sunday is 
the day allotted them, not for rest and refresh¬ 
ment, or for religious uses, but for sustaining 
themselves and families during the week. In 
this country the labourer has six days in the 
week on which to provide for his own subsist- 
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ence and that of his family. The negro slave 
must perform this task chiefly on the day which 
everywhere else is a day of bodily repose. The 
effect of this incessant occupation, independently 
of the loss of all the moral uses intended by the 
appointment of the Sabbath, is the wearing down 
more rapidly of the human frame, feebleness, 
disease, and premature old age. 

In addition to the Sunday, the slaves have, 
also, on most sugar-plantations a day gfven them 
every fortnight, (except during the four or five 
months of the crop, or sugar harvest, when they 
are made to work all day and half the night,) on 
which to cultivate their provision grounds, 
amounting, on the average, to at most sixteen or 
seventeen days in the year, instead of the fifty* 
two days which the Spanish slaves were allowed. 

It is needless to point out what influence the 
rest of the Sabbath and the'' substitution of fifty- 
two week-days in the year given to all the 
slaves in the West Indies, for their own pur¬ 
poses, would have had on their comfort, and 
would have had also in preventing that glut of 
sugar in our markets, which has been the more 
immediate cause of the distress of the West 
Indians. They doubtless thought to enrich tfiern- 
selves by this systematic desecration of the 
Christian Sabbath; but it was a design which, 
as might be expected, Providence has not blessed. 
It has proved, evidently, one efficient cause 
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of their present embarassments, independently of 
the injurious effect it must have had on the health, 
and strength, and increase of their slaves. 

Again, that part of the Spanish system which 
had it in view to replace the master’s capital by 
the redemption of the slave, is not only wholly 
neglected in our colonies, but all approach to it 
is discouraged, nay, in many cases, actually 
rendered almost impossible, by colonial legisla¬ 
tive enacftnents. Heavy taxes are laid, in some 
of the colonies, on manumissions, amounting, in 
one instance, to ,£500 currency on each, and 
constituting an effectual prohibition of the prac¬ 
tice; in another to £300 for women, and <£200 
for men. In short, not only are no means what¬ 
ever employed for bringing a&out a gradual and 
progressive manumission, which shall, at the 
same time, indemnify the master, improve the 
slave, and fit him, by previous habits, for using his 
freedom for his own benefit and the general ad¬ 
vantage of the community; but the whole cur¬ 
rent of West-Indian legislation, and the entire 
tone of West-Indian feeliug are decidedly adverse 
to such a policy. 

In discussing the question of capital, however, 
we must not lose sight of the distinction to be 

taken between the loss incurred by the indivi- 

* 

dual, and the loss to the community. It cannot 
be doubted that many changes, in the highest 
degree beneficial to the community, may be at- 
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tended by loss to individuals. It cannot be 
doubted, for example, that the general interests 
of the community would be greatly promoted 
by the conversion of a slave population, acted 
upon only by the impulse of the lash, and inca¬ 
pable therefore of rising from the level almost of the 
brute, into a free population accessible to the force 
of all the motives which, inordinary circumstances, 
influence men to exertion. Much light may be 
thrown on this problem, not merely by abstract 
reasoning, but by experience; by a consideration, 
that is to say, of the facts furnished by history, 
from the time of the abolition of villainage in 
England to the recent abolition of slavery in Cey¬ 
lon and Columbia. And let it be remembered, 
that it is possible to arrive at this state of eman¬ 
cipation, as has happened in Spanish America, 
in Ceylon, in the Malaccas, and at Bencoolen, 
without wading through anarchy and blood, nay, 
even with advantage to the masters, provided 
they will cordially lend themselves to the intro¬ 
duction of a better system. If they would do 
so, no doubt can exist that, in the end, instead 
of losing, they would themselves benefit largely 
by the change.* 

* I would recommend to those who may wish to investi¬ 
gate this curious and important question more fully, Cropper's 
Letters to Mr. Wilberforce; A. Hodgson's Letter to Mr. Say; 
and Coster on the Amelioration of Negro Slavery, printed in 
the 16 th Number of the Pamphleteer. 
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But not to dwell longer on this view of the 
Subject, and supposing things to continue as 
they are in our colonies, it might be proved, that 
the alarms of ruin to the planter, from the dimi¬ 
nished culture of sugar, are extravagant at least, if 
not groundless. This proposition admits of a ready 
illustration in the case of Barbadoes, where the 
. quantity of sugar now grown is very small, as 
compared with its population. Much of the 
labour, which in neighbouring islands is bestowed 
on sugar, is here judiciously applied to other ob¬ 
jects, and principally to the growth of provisions 
and various articles of necessity and comfort. And, 
although the Barbadians may feel the pressure of 
the present times, yet they feel it less than the colo¬ 
nists in general, and their slaves are much better 
off, as to food, than they are in the islands around 
them ; nay, it is, perhaps, the only slave colony 
except the Bahamas, where at this moment the 
slaves appear to be increasing. 

By pursuing the policy, in this respect, of the 
Barbadians, there cannot be a doubt that the 
other West Indians would be saved from much 
of that loss, which they contemplate as the effect 
of removing the protecting duty on East-Indian 
sugar. 

There is one circumstance, however, which 
renders it almost hopeless that any rational and 
enlightened plan should be adopted, and syste¬ 
matically pursued, for improving the state of the 
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West-Indian sugar-planters, and that is, their 
very general non-residence. Besides having to 
support an expensive domestic establishment in 
Europe, in addition to their establishments 
abroad, the conduct of these is left to hired 
agents, who have no identity of interest with the 
owners, and who, from their very distance, are not 
subject to any effective control. If the owners 
themselves were to reside upon and to manage their 
own estates, they would soon find that it was in 
their power to improve their property in a variety 
of ways, and they would learn to employ the 
labour of their slaves in what might be in reality 
the most advantageous mode of employing them; 
and there would infallibly follow from such a 
course of proceeding an improvement, instead of 
a loss, both of capital and of income. 

Let it be remembered, that the sugar- planters of 
Cuba and the Brazils, of Louisiana and Bengal, 
are with few exceptions resident. This circum¬ 
stance alone constitutes an immense difference 
in the general results of sugar planting in those 
quarters as compared with oqf West-Indian 
islands. But because our planters choose to be 
non-resident , and to enjoy the ease and luxury of 
a British domicile, while they place the manage¬ 
ment of their distant estates, as well as the en¬ 
tire power of the lash, in the hands of hired 
agents, this is no reason why we, the British 
consumers of their sugars, should be .made to 
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defrayal! the cost of this indulgence. If they cannot 
administer their estates themselves, and hold the 
fearful power of the whip in their own hands, 
instead of delegating it to others, they ought, at 
least, to sell their estates to persons differently 
situated. And if they object, that sales cannot 
be effected but at ruinous prices, this is only a far¬ 
ther proof that they place too high a value on their 
capital. There can be no doubt, that both here 
and in the West Indies property will always 
command what, under all the circumstances of 
the case, it is really worth. 

But the West Indians will probably refuse to 
be satisfied with these suggestions, and 
will be disposed to dwell on this simple 
view of the subject: Sugars have already 
sunk to a losing price. If the sugars of 
the East Indies are admitted on equal 
, terms with ours , they will sink still lower; 

our present distress will then he turned into 
absolute ruin. 

Such, however, is the argument, with little 
variation, by which the public has been assailed 
on every alteration, in whatever department of our 
trade and manufactures, from a bad to a better 
system. What would England have now been, 
had such an argument availed to prevent the 
various beneficial changes which have taken 
place of late years ? What opening of commerce, 
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what improvement in machinery, what method of 
cheapening the cost of production or of carriage, 
has not been uniformly and immemorially met by 
this sweeping objection? Upon this principle, 
we never ought to have made peace after having 
been in a state of war for twenty years, a date as 
long as that which has been assigned to almost 
all the actual proprietors of sugar-plantations 
in the West Indies. Society, it might be argued, 
had accommodated itself to that state of exis¬ 
tence, and it would be unjust to change it. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the distresses which, during the last 
six or seven years, have been experienced in this 
country have been attributed, by our statesmen, 
to a change from war to peace. It certainly was 
impossible not to* foresee that this change would 
be attended with loss of capital and loss of pro¬ 
fits, with inconvenience and distress, to a num¬ 
ber of persons infinitely exceeding the whole 
number of West-Indian sugar planters fifty times 
told. But was this consideration allowed, for one 
moment, to weigh against the unambiguous duty 
of the government, and the cleai and palpable 
interests of the whole community? The war 
ceased ; multitudes were in consequence reduced 
to comparatively straightened circumstances, and 
not a few even to absolute want. It became, 
indeed, the duty of the government and the public 
to alleviate this distress as much as possible. 
But it could never be argued, for one moment, 
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that justice required them to perpetuate the 
unnatural and cruel state of war, lest certain 
individuals should be injured by its cessation. 
As little can it be argued that it is incumbent 
upon them to continue an unjust and oppressive 
monopojy, lest those who profit by that injustice 
and oppression should be subjected to incon¬ 
venience or partial loss. 

Would such an argument as this be tolerated 
in other cases, even where the claims arising from 
past prescription, and the prospects of future dis¬ 
tress, were much less dubious than in that of the 
West Indians? What might not the watermen of 
the Thames have had to allege against the scheme 
of erecting the bridges which adorn that river 
and minister so much to the public convenience? 
What a strong case of loss of capital and of cer¬ 
tain ruin might not the carriers of goods between 
Manchester and London have urged against the 
plan of inland navigation ? Had parliament lis¬ 
tened to the wharfingers of London not one of 
those docks would have been erected which now 
afford such facilities and such security to com¬ 
merce. Or had the spinners of cotton and the 
knitters of stockings been as powerful in Parlia¬ 
ment, and as infiuencial with the government, as 
the West Indians have shown themselves to be, 
their cIatnoui$ and their arguments (for their case 
was infinitely stronger) must have succeeded in 
laying the same interdict on the improvement and 
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astonishing increase of our cotton and stocking 
manufactures, which the West Indians are labour¬ 
ing to impose on the immense capabilities of in¬ 
crease in our trade with India. Nay, the very 
art of printing might have been lost to the world 
had the loud and ingenious complaints of the 
copiers of manuscripts of that day succeeded in 
prohibiting the use of the press, or even in obtain¬ 
ing a heavy protecting duty against it. 

Another argument employed by the West 
Indians is of this sort: — The East Indies 
is a distant and precarious possession, easily 
torn from us by means of foreign aggres¬ 
sion or internal commotion , and endangered 
by its vety extent; while the West Indies 
are secured to us by their proximity, and by 
their being broken into small colonies , in 
which our naval force affords us the easy 
means of quelling insurrection , and no 
foreign power which can wrest from us. 

It cannot be denied that the East Indies are, 
to a certain degree, insecure. In no case of con¬ 
quest, however, which has hitherto occurred, 
especially conquest of so distant and so extensive 
a kind, have the prospects of security been so 
encouraging. The singular and anomalous insti¬ 
tutions which exist in India, and'which seem to 
owe their existence, like the constitution of Eng¬ 
land, not to design but to a concurrence of for- 
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tuitous circumstances, appear very wonderfully 
adapted to preserve that country in peace and 
dependence. Our government is felt by the con¬ 
quered as a benefit conferred upon them. Under 
its mild and benign influence they enjoy a security 
of person and property unkuown under the Hindoo 
or Mahomedan s way. Justice is purely and im¬ 
partially administered; their prejudices are re¬ 
spected ; and their happiness and prosperity are 
sedulously cultivated.* The armies also which 
defend India are principally native armies, su¬ 
perior by their discipline and the description of 
their officers, to any thing which Hindostan, as 
now circumstanced, can hope, without some 
mighty moral change, to see arrayed ; and they 
are rendered infinitely superior to any force 
which any European power could bring agaiust 
them, by their thorough adaptation to the 
climate, the great enemy with which foreign 
armies would have to contend. The means of 
recruiting our Indian armies also are almost 
without limit. 

The West-Indian Colonies, however, possess no 
such resources. They have, one and all, protested 
against committing any part of their defence to 


* The measure under discussion constitutes, it is admitted, 
an important deviation from these principles, and is therefore 
calculated to excite discontents in India; and this, unquestion¬ 
ably, is one strong ground of objection against it. 
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native troops, and they insist on being guarded 
by Europeans at whatever expense of life and 
treasure. Their slaves, outnumbering the white po¬ 
pulation in almost every colony by at least twenty 
to one, form the great object of their apprehen¬ 
sions, and it is against them they have to multiply 
precautions. Had it been the policy of West 
Indians to attach to them the negro and coloured 
population, by such a course as has been pursued 
in the Spanish colonies, they might, without doubt, 
have relied upon it in the hour of danger. But 
in what light can it be viewed at present but 
as a mass of combustible matter, requiring only 
a spark to ignite it and to produce the most tre¬ 
mendous of all explosions? To talk of the security 
of possessions where nineteen-twentieths of the 
population are bowed down under the yoke of a 
personal and degrading servitude is fatuity; es¬ 
pecially while Hayti towers among them in all the 
strength and vigour of a liberty newly achieved 
by blood and vengeance; and while the continent 
of South America has proclaimed the emancipa¬ 
tion of their fellows. Can the security of Jamaica, 
for example, almost within view of Hayti, and 
to leeward of it; or can that of our colonies in 
Guiana, with a boundless continent behind 
our plantations, and with a free population 
advancing to meet the slaves of those plantations 
with offers of liberty and fraternization, be placed 
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for one moment in comparison with the security of 
our Indian empire? Let it be remembered also 
that we have no guarantee against another war 
with America. We have shown her the vulnerable 
poiut of our West-Indian possessions. In the 
last war we invited her slaves in the South, by 
the tempting prospect of liberty, to join our 
standard, and take part against their masters. 
Suppose, in the case of another war with that 
power, a descent made on the Island of Jamaica 
by a black American army commissioned to 
liberate their brethren. What could the white 
population effect against such a force ? Regiment 
after regiment might come from Europe to their 
aid; the climate would sw r eep them off as fast 
as they came. Let it be recollected also what a 
mere handful of resolute maroons was able to 
effect, about twenty-seven years ago, against the 
whole force of the island of Jamaica. Not more 
than 200 fighting men kept that whole force at 
bay for eight or nine months, until they were 
induced, by a promise of complete amnesty, 
to lay down their arms. Had that 200 been 5000, 
or even 2000, the island would probably have 
then been lost to England. 

It cannot be denied, however, the West In¬ 
dians argue, that,— The West Indies are 
a source of wealth to the mother country , 
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that they give extensive employment to our 
manufacturers , and that their produce, over 
and above what is necessary to pay for the 
goods exported thither , is all consumed in 
this country , and contributes largely to the 
general prosperity of the empire. 

A full investigation of this point, it is firmly 
believed, would show that the West Indies, in¬ 
stead of being a source of wealth to this country, 
are really, as matters are now managed, a dead 
weight upon it, a source of enormous expense, 

without any adequate return. For, in pursuing 

* 

this inquiry, we must take into the account, not 
simply the amount of our West-Indian trade, but 
the amount of what it costs us to maintain it, and 
the amount of what we lose by the preference 
we give to them over other parts of the empire. 

With respect to the imports of sugar, rum, and 
coflee, it cannot be denied that the country is a 
loser instead of a gainer, by all we pay for the 
produce of our West-Indian colonies, over and 
above the price we should pay if the present pre¬ 
ference were not given them. The amount of this 
excess of price may be estimated at upwards of a 
million and a half annually. The cost of defending 
and governing the Westlndies may be reckoned to 
be, on an average, even without including times of 
war, from half a million to a million more. Here, 
then, is an absolute outlay of from two to three 
millions annually, before we derive the slightest 
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profit from our West-Indiau trade, How is this 
outlay4o be compensated? It will be said by 
the produce and manufactures we export for the 
consumption of the West Indies. The amount 
of that export has* been extravagantly estimated 
by some persons even as high as seven or eight 
millions. But, in fact, it has seldom if ever ex¬ 
ceeded more than half the latter sum, and of 
that three-fourths, at the least, have been ex¬ 
ported, not for the consumption of the West 
Indies, but of Spanish South America; so that 
the real export to the West Indies for their own 
consumption has probably not much exceeded a 
million annually. But even if the consumption of 
the West Indies amounted to twice or thrice that 
sum, no reasonable calculation of the profits 
upon it could exhibit any compensation for a 
tenth-part of the sums annually expended in main* 
taming this factitious system. 

In fact, the gross amount of our manufactures 
consumed in the West Indies does not equal 
the direct charge which they bring upon us. But 
whatever that amount may be, it would be equally 
called for in return for the sugars of any other 
part of the empire; and it would in that case be 
clear gain to the country. There would be no 
charge of two or three millions to turn that gain 
into an immense loss. 

But if, besides this, a calculation were to be 
made of the enormous waste of capital which 
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this West-Indian lottery, for lottery it is, has been 
continually causing, and is now causing, to this 
country, it would astonish the public. The sugar- 
estates of the West Indies have been cultivated 
wholly by capital drawn from this country. They 
are now cultivated by the same means. Nay, the 
West-Indian sugar-planters, speaking generally, 
live, not on their own resources, but on the ca¬ 
pital of our merchants. Their plantations, they 
admit, and have admitted over and over again, 
do not yield them, on the average, any profit. 
And there can be no stronger proof of this, than 
is afforded by their own statements, which will 
be found in the Appendix. 

Now compare all this with India. She pours 
capital into this cohntry instead of depriving us 
of it. We have not first to buy the labourers at 
Gpormous rates before we set them to work. We 
are not required to pay upwards of a million and 
a half annually, by way of premium, to encou¬ 
rage her cultivation. Her defence and govern¬ 
ment cost us nothing. The expense of every es¬ 
tablishment connected with her at home or abroad 
is defrayed from her own resources. The very 
savings made in India by the European civil and 
military servants of the Company, and transferred 
to Great Britain, have amounted to more, pro¬ 
bably, during the last twenty years, than the 
whole net revenue derived, during the same pe- 
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riod, by the planters of the West Indies from 
their sugar-estates. 

I purposely forbear from contrasting the moral 
influences of the one and of the other system, 
and shall content myself with having shown 
that the alarms sounded about loss of wealth 
from a change of system are utterly groundless. 
No loss, I believe, would be incurred, but, on 
the contrary, a great gain would be realized to 
the community at large, by throwing open the 
sngar-trade of this country to the free competition 
of India. 

But why should it be supposed that the con¬ 
sumption of our manufactures even in the West 
Indies will be diminished by a change of system 
there. All that the slaves would want to enable 
them to procure the clothing and other neces¬ 
saries they require, would be, that instead of thf 
scanty supply now granted them by their masters 
they should have time given them to supply them¬ 
selves. What they receive from their masters is 
the minimum required for decency and health. 
Their better and gayer clothes are even now pur¬ 
chased by themselves, with the produce of their 
labour chiefly on the Sunday. A day given to 
them in each week, more than they now have, 
would produce a larger consumption among them 
of English manufactures than would be produced 
by doubling the price of sugar. 
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This subject may be illustrated by a reference 
to the case of Hayti. Besides a considerable 
trade which this island maintains with France 
and Germany, and the amount of British manu¬ 
factures which it annually consumes, it carries 
on a very extensive commercial intercourse with 
the United States. It appears, from official docu¬ 
ments laid before Congress, that in the year end¬ 
ing September, 1821, there had been imported 
into the United States from Hayti, produce 
amounting in value to 2,240,237 dollars, and 
exported from the United States direct to Hayti, 
goods amounting in value to 2,270,601 dollars. 
The tonnage belonging to the United States em¬ 
ployed in this trade amounted to 50,000 tons, 
being double th&t which was employed in the 
whole trade of the Spanish and Portuguese pos¬ 
sessions in America, Cuba excepted. Both its 
export and import trade with the United States 
was equal to one-half of the trade which the 
United States carried on, in the same year, with 
all the possessions, in the West Indies and South 
America, of Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Spain, Cuba excepted. 
Besides this, many vessels are stated to have 
cleared out from the Uuited States for the West 
Indies generally, or for St. Bartholomew’s and 
St. Thomas’s, which afterwards proceeded to 
Hayti and disposed of their cargoes there. In 
addition to all which the anomalous state of the 

f 2 
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political relations of Hayti is to be taken into the 
account, as preventing the developement of her 
resources and faculties. If her independence were 
acknowledged, and the fears of invasion obviated, 
she might he expected soon to double her com¬ 
merce. 

But after all that can be said, what can be more 
decisive of the question than this? We have in 
the West Indies a costly and diminishing popula¬ 
tion of about seven or eight hundred thousand 
consumers, nineteen-twentieths of these in the 
lowest state of degradation ; and in the East Indies 
a population of 100 millions, consisting of all 
varieties of ranks, who cost 11 s nothing, to whose 
demands for our manufactures an impulse has 
beeu given which, if duly encouraged, and not 
cramped by such injudicious restrictions as that 
we are now considering, will rise to an extent 
infinitely beyond the demand of the West Indies 
multiplied twenty fold. 

I shall here quote an authority in favour of the 
astonishing growth of our export trade to India, 
to which the friends of Government, at least, will 
not object; that of the official view given of the “ ad¬ 
ministration of our affairs at the commencement of 
1823.” Weare there told, page 145, that, in 1815, 
we exported only 604,800 yards of printed cotton 
to ^British India; but that, in 1821, we exported 
7,602,245 yards, and, in 1822, 9,070,866 yards. In 
1815, we exported to India only 213,408 yards of 
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plain cottons; in 1821, the quantity was 6,724,031 
yards; and, in 1822, 9,940,736 yards, an increase 
in seven years in this last instance amounting to 
upwards of forty-five fold; and in the former to 
upwards of sixteen fold. And what limit can be 
put to the progressive augmentation of this trade, 
but the power of obtaining a return for our ex¬ 
ports, a power of which the protecting duty on 
East-Indiau sugar goes to deprive us ? 

13ut there is another class of arguments to 
which it will be well to advert. It is said, 
The distress of the West Indies has been 
caused by the act of the British parliament 
abolishing the slave-trade. They have been 
deprived of that source of adding to their 
population , while it has been enjoyed by the 
colonies of other nations. This privation 
has proved a serious injury to their interests , 
and for this injury , of which they have been 
the patient and uncomplaining sufferers, 
they ought to be indemnified in some degree 
by the monopoly of the home-market. 

Now, unless the West Indians are disposed to 
maintain and to act upon a principle, which they 
have often most indignantly disavowed when it 
has been charged upon them by abolitionists, 
namely, that it is cheaper to buy slaves than to 
breed them; that is to say, that it would have 
been better for them not to have reared a single 
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negro during the last twenty years, but to have 
gone on working out their gangs and buying new, 
as postmasters do their horses in this country :— 
unless I say they adopt this principle, in all the 
extent of its merciless application, the argument 
has no relevancy whatever to their present cir¬ 
cumstances ; for every cargo of slaves, added to 
their existing stock, would have aggravated their 
distress instead of diminishing it. The evil under 
which they have laboured has been this, that they 
have had too many slaves employed in growing 
sugar. The quantity produced has been more 
than Great Britain was willing to consume; and 
from foreign markets, but for the bounty allowed 
them, they would in any case have been excluded 
by the circumstance, avowed by themselves, of the 
superior fertility of the soil of foreign colonies as 
compared with our own, (Guiana, perhaps ex¬ 
cepted,) and the consequently greater cheapness 
at which foreign sugars may be supplied. The 
question therefore is, not whether they might not 
have been better off had the foreign as well as the 
British slave-trade been put an end to ? possibly 
they might: but the real question is, would they 
not have been worse off had they possessed those 
means of increasing their population, and extend¬ 
ing their cultivation of sugar, which the slave-trade 
would have afforded them? The infallible conse¬ 
quence must have been, that the great mass of im¬ 
ported slaves would hate flowed towards Guiana. 
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Its fertile soil would have tempted speculators. 
The quantity of sugar grown there would proba- 
bly by this time have swelled to four or five times 
what it now is. The sugar of the old islands, 
with the exception of a few rich spots, would thus 
have been greatly undersold, and its culture in 
those islands must, therefore, have been generally 
abandoned. 

Now let us suppose such a case to have ac¬ 
tually happened, and I would ask, what remedy 
it would have been possible to apply to it? We 
could not have said, “ the fertility of Guiana has 
ruined all our old islands, we will therefore give 
to the latter a protecting duty against the former.” 
Had we done this, the planters of Guiana might 
well have clamoured about injustice, vested rights, 
capital sunk, &c. &c. &c. But wherein does the 
present case differ in point of principle ? In an¬ 
other pari of the British dominions, equally entitled 

* 

at least with Guiana to favour and encouragement, 
from the fertility of soil and other circumstances, 

i 

sugar may be grown so as greatly to undersell the 
West Indies, notwithstanding the higher freight 
and insurance with which it is loaded. Ought 
not things to be left to their natural course in this 
case, just as they would of necessity have been 
left in the other, or as they must have been left 
iu the case of our having conquered St. Do¬ 
mingo and annexed it to the British Crown? 
Our West-Indian sugar-planters will at least be no 
worse off now than they would have been had we 
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succeeded in conquering St. Domingo, or had the 
great object of their petitions and remonstrances 
for twenty years been attained, in the continuance 
of the slave-trade, until Guiana had been com¬ 
pletely peopled. If it be said that we should, in 
that case, have had a compensation for the ruin of 
the old colonies in the prosperity of St. Domingo 
or of Guiana, still the present complainants, the 
planters of the old islands, would have been 
ruined ; and as far as respects the national inte¬ 
rests, it may be safely affirmed, that we have, in 
British India, a better and cheaper, as well as a 
humane and guiltless compensation for any possi¬ 
ble injury the West Indies may sustain from the 
removal of the protecting duty. 

But to return: it can, in no ’way, be shown, 
that the state of the West Indians would have 
been bettered; on the contrary, it could easily be 
shown, that it would have been deteriorated, by 
the continuance of the slave-trade, under any 
circumstances which would not actually imply 
the barbarous and revolting principle of its being 
more profitable to work out their slaves by hard 
labour, and to supply their place by purchases 
from Africa, than to treat them humanely and to 
encourage their increase. 

So far, indeed, is the present argument of the 
colonists from being correct, that it might be de¬ 
monstrated that the West Indies have suffered, not 
from the slave-trade having been abolished in 1807, 
but from its nojt having been abolished fifteen 
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years earlier ; and that it was not then abolished 
was the fault of the West Indians themselves, 
who, on every renewal of the question from 1787 
downwards, opposed the abolition with the 
whole weight of their powerful influence. The 
consequence has been that the quantity of sugar 
entitled to admission to the home-market has 
been increased from nearly two millions of cwts. 
in 1787 to nearly four millions in 1821. The 
distress, therefore, under which they labour is 
their own proper act, the effect of their own blind 
and pertinacious attachment to the slave-trade; 
and by the abolition of that trade they have, in 
fact, been saved from still greater distress. 

In short, the West Indians have suffered, not 
from the abolition of the slave-trade by Eng¬ 
land, but from their own obstinacy in resisting 
its earlier abolition; from the impolicy of not op¬ 
posing the settlement by British capital, and the 
subsequent retention of the Dutch conquered 
colonies, the sugars of which have increased ten¬ 
fold since the vear 1800, and amount to consider- 
ably more than the surplus which oppresses them ; 
from their extending the cultivation of sugar, 
and even substituting it of late years for that of 
other articles; from their continuing, in many of 
the islands, to proceed on the ruinous system of 
not growing their own provisions and other 
supplies at home, but importing them from 
abroad at a higher rate, that they might have 
more labour to bestow on the culture of an ar 
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tide already grown in excess; and from their 
most inhumanly and impoliticly, not to say im¬ 
piously, exacting from their slaves seven days 
labour instead of six. 

But it is argued that although it would have 
been better for the West Indians had they 
agreed to abolish the slave-trade at an earlier 
period, yet that now, it is of the utmost 
importance to check the foreign slave-trade; 
and that this can in no way be more surely 
effected than by giving encouragement to 
our own colonies, securing to them the 
market of Great Britain, and opening to 
them the market of the world besides. 

To this I reply, that the effect of such encou¬ 
ragement, if it produce any effect at all, must be 
to raise the price of British plantation sugar. 
But in what way is such a rise to operate so as 
to produce the proposed result of checking the 
foreign slave-trade? It obviously cannot raise 
the price of British plantation sugar, without 
raising the price of foreign sugar also. But a 
rise in the price of foreign sugar must operate, 
not as a check but as an encouragement to the 
slave-trade. Nay the danger will be, and a 
very formidable danger it is, that, through 
the temptation of high prices, the slave-trade 
will revive in our own colonies. If the cul¬ 
ture of sugar should become much more profit¬ 
able to our planters, the effect will inevitably be, 
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lhal speculation will be excited, and that means 
will be found to smuggle slaves from Cuba into 
Jamaica, and from Surinam into Demerara, in 
spite of every effort that may be made to pre¬ 
vent it. 

The idea of putting a stop to the slave-trade 
by artificially raising the price of the produce of 
slave-labour seems the most absurd and extra- 
vagaut which ever entered the mind of any one 
pretending to be a statesman. Its true cure is to 
admit sugar and other articles, the produce of 
free labour, to fair com petition in this and every 
market, and in a short time it will be found that 
neither slavery nor the slave-trade will be wanted 
for their growth. 

But such a result as this, it is further argued, 
only establishes the gross injustice of the. 
attempt to remove the protecting duty on 
sugar: — Its effect, it is admitted, will 
supersede slavery. But the system of slavery 
in the West Indies has been encouraged by 
Great Britain, and the planters hold their 
slaves on the faith of parliament. 'The 
very apprehension, therefore, that this sys¬ 
tem may be endangered, by the measure of 
removing the protecting duty, is of itself a 
sufficient ground for rejecting that measure. 

This arguineut involves the grave question of 
the perpetuation of slavery in the British domi- 
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nions. It involves this frightful consequence, 
that not only the slaves uow existing there, but 
their posterity for ever, shall irretrievably remaiu 
in their present state of bondage. This could 
never have been contemplated by the British 
legislature, and least of all by the legislature 
which abolished the African slave-trade as radi¬ 
cally inhuman and unjust, and which continues, 
from year to year, to express its deep-rooted ab¬ 
horrence of that traffic. With what consistency 
could parliament, after having solemnly denoun¬ 
ced the original injustice which consigned the 
negroes in the West Indies to bondage, intend 
that they and their posterity for ever should re¬ 
main in that cruel and hopeless state? The 
whole course of the parliamentary discussions 
on the subject prove not only that no such in¬ 
tention was ever entertained, but that the aboli¬ 
tion of the slave-trade was regarded as certainly 
leading to the amelioration and final extinction 
of slavery in the West Indies. Such were the 
views of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, of Lords Gren¬ 
ville and Grey, of Mr. Wilberforce and of every 
person who took a forward part in the question. 
Nay, it will be found that even the late Lord 
Melville, then Mr. Dundas, directed his view, 
from the very beginning of the controversy, to 
the ultimate emancipation of the slaves in the 
West Indies. In a speech, which he made in the 
House of Commons, as early as the 2d of April, 
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1702, he distinctly avowed this purpose, and si 
part of his speech was devoted to reconcile 
West Indians to such an eventual result, as 
being called for not only by a regard to justice 
and consistency, but by the true interests of the 
planters themselves. In short, ample notice has 
been given to the West Indians that it was the 
settled intention of all classes of British states¬ 
men to bring to as early a termination as might 
be found safe and practicable this opprobrious 
condition of human existence. 

But even if we should admit that encourage¬ 
ment had of late been given to slavery in the 
West Indies, is that a reason why discourage¬ 
ment should attach to free labour in British India? 
Is that a reason why the East should be depres¬ 
sed in order to maintain unmitigated the bondage 
of the West ? If encouragement must be given 
to the institution of slavery, it ought to be given 
by other means than by the stern exclusion of so 
large a part of the empire from the full benefits 
of British rule and protection. Besides, the cir¬ 
cumstance that favour was once shown to a par¬ 
ticular institution, or to a particular set of mo¬ 
nopolists, is no good reason, nor has it ever been 
accounted such, for uever varying our policy.* 


* In Mr. Pitt's memorable speech of the ‘2d April, 1792, I 
find the following passage, which may serve as a decisive 
answer not only to the present argument, hut to the plea of au 
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Innumerable precedents might be produced to 
the contrary; and, certainly, if we are to be at 


inviolable compact having been made with the West Indians, in 
favour of their monopoly of the 9ugar-market. 

“ Does any man think,” asks Mr. Pitt, *' that the slave- 
trade has received any such parliamentary sanction as must 
place it more out of the jurisdiction of the legislature, for 
ever after, than the other branches of our national commerce? 
Is there any one regulation of any part of our commerce, 
which, if this argument be valid, may not equally be objected 
to, on the ground of its affecting some man's patrimony, sonic 
man's property, or some man’s expectations ? Let it never be 
forgotten that the argument l am canvassing would be just as 
strong if the possessions affected were small and the possessors 
humble; for, on eveiy principle of justice, the property of 
any single individual, or small number of individuals, is as 
sacred as that of the great body of We&t-lndia Planters. Jus¬ 
tice ought to extend her protection, with rigid impartiality, to 
the rich and to the poor, to the powerful and to the humble 
If the laws respecting the slave-trade imply a contract for its 
perpetual continuance, 1 will venture to say, there does not 
pass a year without sonic act equally pledging the faith of par¬ 
liament to the perpetuating of some other branch of commerce. 
In short, no new tax can be imposed, nor any prohibitory duty 
ever laid on any branch of trade, before regulated by parlia¬ 
ment, if this principle be admitted. Besides this, a contract 
for the continuance of the slave-trade must have been void 
even from the beginning; for, if this trade is an outrage upon 
justice, and only another name for fraud, robbery, and mur¬ 
der, will any man urge that the legislature could possibly, by 
any pledge whatever, incur the obligation of being an accessary, 
or, I may, even say a principal, in the commission of such 
enormities, by sanctioning their continuance ? As well might 
an individual think himself bound by a promise to commit an 
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all guided by the general tone of public feeling, 
and of parliamentary discussion, on this point, 
we should say, that, for the last thirty years, 
slavery had not been encouraged but discouraged 
in this country. Even the protection given to 
the sugar grown by slaves, has been given to it 
in the belief and expectation, which, unhappily 
have proved but ill-founded, that the planters 
were sedulously employed in improving the con¬ 
dition of their slaves, so as to prepare them 
gradually for the enjoyment of their freedom. 
The whole of the discussions, I repeat it, on the 
subject of the slave-trade itself, from the year 
1789 to the year 1822, when an address was 
voted to His Majesty, respecting the slave-trade 
and slavery at the* Cape of Good Hope,* proves 
this beyond contradiction. 

But it has been further argued, even by persons 
of high official authority ,'—Humanity to¬ 
wards the slaves themselves in the West Indies , 
still more than consideration for the interests 
of the planters , requires that the sugars of 

assassination. To proceed on such grounds would infringe all 
the principles of law, and subvert the very fouudations of mo¬ 
rality The reader has only to apply this powerful reasoning 
to the present case. 

* See “ Substance of the Proceedings in the House of Com¬ 
mons, 25th July, 1822, on the Occasion of Two Addresses to 
His Majesty.” Printed for Hatchard. 
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the West Indies should be pmtected against 
East-Indian sugars. The removal of that 
protection would infallibly ruin the planters; 
and the consequence would be, that the slaves 
must stai've . 

This argument, however, appears to me to 
proceed on an entire ignorance of all the facts of 
the case. 

It would he admitted, witli respect to the inha¬ 
bitants of any other country than the West In¬ 
dies, that the growth of food is the grand means 
of preventing the starvation of its inhabitants, 
provided the country is capable of producing it* 
Take India, for example, and if it were asked, 
what is to prevent the starvation of the people of 
that country, should we uot reply, that it was 
the abundance and the cheapness of food ? 
If any man were to say of India, “ Discourage 
the growth of indigo, and the population will 
starve,” he would be considered as uttering a 
most extravagant proposition. The growers and 
manufacturers of indigo might suffer, indeed; 
but the only effect on the general state of the 
population would be, that rice, if it were want¬ 
ed, would be grown where indigo was grown 
before; and that the means of sustentation would 

be more, rather than less, abundant. Now, if 
0 

this be true, in regard to countries having a 
free population, it is much more infallibly true 
of countries cultivated by slaves, whose labour 
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tbe planter may direct at pleasure, and by which 
labour it is that he and his family, as well as 
the slaves themselves, are to be fed* At 
present, in many of the islands, this food is pro^ 
cured for them from abroad, in a manner the 
most disadvantageous. The labour of the 
plantation is devoted mainly, if not exclusively, 
to the culture of sugar, and it is by provisions 
purchased with the proceeds of this sugar, that both 
the master and his slaves are supported. Now, if 
the proprietor is obstinately bent on cultivating 
sugar at all hazards and nothing else, it cannot 
be denied that, if its culture yield no profit, he 
and his slaves must starve. But we should 
hardly venture to attribute such infatuation to 
any rational agent, as that he should continue to 
expeud labour on an article the profits of which 
will not even pay the expense of feeding the 
labourer, while he possesses the means himself 
of raising food in abundance; and if there be any 
circumstances in the West-Indian system which 
lay him under the necessity of doing so, it is only 
another proof that the system is eflfete, and that 
it ought to be abandoned. In every other case, and 
why not in the present, this course at least would 
be open to the planter, namely, to grow provi¬ 
sions to the full extent of his own wants and that^f 
his slaves, before he diverted their labour to other 
less urgent objects. It is obvious, that if his 
slaves are not supplied with food they can yield 

G 
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him no labour at all, for any purpose. But, having 
the laud and the labourers, if he or they starve, 
it can only be his own fault. The applica¬ 
tion of an adequate quantity of labour to the 
growth of provisions would effectually prevent 
this result,—would prevent the famine of his slaves, 
and at least preserve to him entire his stock of 
labourers, who must otherwise perish; and his not 
so applying it is the more inexcusable, because the 
legislative acts of the colonies, and the evidence 
of the colonists concur in showing that sixteen 
days in the year, exclusive of Sunday, are suffi¬ 
cient for this purpose. 

But it will be said, all this may be true; but 
whence is the proprietor to derive the interest on 
his capital, the means of supporting his station 
in society, of educating his children? These, 
however, are quite different questions. We were 
supposinga state of things, a state actually affirmed 
by the West Indians to exist, in which sugar 
yielded no profit, and in which, therefore, a 
change to the plan suggested could not deteriorate 
the planter’s condition, while it would completely 
secure the slaves against the threatened evil of 
famine. If neither on the one plan nor the other 
the planter can meet his engagements, be stands 
pgpcisely in the situation of every other indivi¬ 
dual who is bankrupt in his means, and who 
must compound with his creditors. But surely, 
even in that case, it would be infinitely more for 
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the benefit of his estate to have applied a large 
portion of labour to the growth of provisions, in 
consequence of which the labourers were all 
healthy and robust, and the population progres¬ 
sive, than to have neglected this obvious means 
of providing for them, until they began to die of 
hunger and emaciation, among the unprofitable 
sweets they'were forced to cultivate, without bene¬ 
fit, nay, with ruin, as it would seem, both to 
themselves and their master. 

We will suppose an estate in the island of Ne¬ 
vis, with three hundred acres of cane land, cul¬ 
tivated by two hundred slaves, on one hundred 
acres of which the canes are annually replanted. 
It yields two hundred hogsheads of sugar, and 
the slaves are fed with corn imported from abroad. 
The sugar, however, when sold in England, has 
not sufficed even to pay the advances made upon 
it for the purchase of the food that had been re¬ 
quired to sustain the slaves during the labours of 
the preceding year. The consignee refuses to 
make any farther advance for that purpose; the 
arrears of last year are unpaid, and the planter 
must therefore provide his supplies from some 
other quarter. Now, what is there in the nature 
of things (what there may be in the West-Indian 
system is another question) to prevent the own#r 
of this estate, instead of replanting one hundred 
acres of his land with sugar cane, to plant the 
whole, or a part of it, with provisions, which 

g 2 
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would yield him their return on the spot* in the 
course of three or four months, and render all 
advance for the food of the slaves unnecessary ? He 
would send less sugar, it is true, to market; but he 
and his slaves would have been fed without the ne¬ 
cessity of anticipating the proceeds of what he did 
send. He would be a richer man by pursuing 
this course, and bis slaves, instead of being 
starved, would be exceedingly benefited. The 
consignee (probably also the mortgagee) would 
lose, it is true, a part of his usual commissions; 
but, surely, even as his interests are concerned, 
he would find more than a compensation for any 
such loss in the beneficial effects of the plan now 
suggested; a plan to the adoption of which there 
can exist no real obstacle, (no 'obstacle that any 
tnan who has a regard to his character would 
dare to avow,) and which plan, if adopted, would 
effectually obviate all danger of famine.* 

In the island of Barbadoes, the quantity of 
sugar which is grown is very small, in proportion 
to its population, as compared with the other 
islands. But have the negroes been therefore 
starved, or have the proprietors therefore been 
visited with greater distress than other West 
Indians ? On the contrary, a considerable por- 


* See, in confirmation of this view of the subject, Mr. Rob- 
iey's pamphlet, already alluded to. See also, in further eluci¬ 
dation of the real state of things in this respect. Appendix D. 
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tion of labour is applied to the growth of pro¬ 
visions, and to the raising of all that the island 
can produce which may be made available t6 the 
snstentation and comfort of the master and the 
slave. Proprietors, at the same time, are more 
generally resident than in the other islands, and 
they thus save the expense of an establishment in 
England’ while they are enabled to superintend 
their own plantations, and to draw from them, by 
the right application of the labour that would 
otherwise be comparatively unproductive, abun¬ 
dant means of subsistence for themselves and 
their families. And the slaves, how do they fare? 
Certainly better than in many of the neighbouring 
islands. Instead of a scanty allowance being 
grudgingly dealt out to them from the costly 
barrel of corn, or rice, or flour, which has been 
sent from England or America, damaged, per¬ 
haps, through sea water, or spoiling from mere 
age, or swarming with weavils or with maggots, 
they have their food without stint, fresh from the 
neighbouring plantain-walk, or field of yams or 
Cassada, or Indian or Guinea corn, wholesome, 
pleasant, and nutritious. The consequence is, 
that, at the present moment, notwithstanding the 
peculiar harshness of the Barbadian slave-code, 
the slave-population of Barbadoes alone (the Ba¬ 
hamas ought also to be excepted where there is 
no sugar culture) seems to exhibit any perceptible 
increase; and this doubtless arises not only from 



the abundance of food which the system on which 
Barbadoes has proceeded procures for the slave, 
but from the lighter species of labour which it 
imposes upon him. 

And here let it be known to those who talk of 
humanity to the slave, as the motive which impels 
them to protect and encourage the growth of 
sugar in the West Indies, that they cruelly and 
fatally mistake the whole case. S^gar-planting, 
as there conducted, is by far the most severe and 
harassing of all the occupations in which the slaves 
can be employed. It is this particular branch of 
labour, from the mode in which it is carried on, 
that wears down their strength, and abridges their 
lives, and produces the extraordinary phenomenon 
of an almost universally-decreasing, or, at the most, 
not increasing population, wherever sugar is the 
grand article of growth; and that, too, in a coun¬ 
try of such extraordinary fertility that a mere 
fraction of the year suffices to raise food for 
its inhabitants. Want of food and excessive 
labour, extracted by the cart-whip, will indeed 
produce the same effects upon population, what¬ 
ever be the article cultivated. But the cultiva¬ 
tion of sugar is necessarily oppressive, even 
where food is abundant, and where no peculiar 
severity of discipline is employed to obtain labour. 
It is most important, therefore, that those who 
have any regard to the plea of humanity, and 
who do not use it merelv for the sake of effect in 
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argumeut, should know that whatever encourage¬ 
ment is given to the continuance or the increase 

jtf 

of sugar-cultivation, in the West Indies, continues 
or increases the wretchedness of the slave in a 
degree that would attend no other species of 
cultivation which might be substituted for it. 

But it may be further asked:— How, if the West - 
Indian sugar-planter should have to encounter 
the depressing competition of East-Indian 
sugars y is he to find the means ofpurchasing 
for his slaves (besides their esculent or fari¬ 
naceous food) the fish, the clothing , the 
tools , fyc. which they require ? 

To this question an answer has, in fact, been al¬ 
ready given; and*, I repeat, that all that is neces¬ 
sary for this purpose, is to give the slaves time to 
procure these things for themselves. In Jamaica, 
for example, at the present moment, the slaves are 
obliged to raise the whole of the provisions re¬ 
quired for themselves and their families, with the 
exception of a little salt-fish ; and to enable them to 
do this, all the time that is allowed them by law , be¬ 
sides the Sunday, is about sixteen days in the year. 
This scanty portion of their time is declared, by 
the legislature of Jamaica, in an act passed in 
1816, to be sufficient to exempt the master from all 
obligation to provide food for his slaves. And, in 
point of fact, it is the only means the slaves in 
that island, generally speaking, have of procuring 
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subsistence. Now it will be allowed, that the food 
of the slave is by far the heaviest of all the charges 
to which a master is liable on his account. In 
value it probably exceeds every other charge 
twenty times told. But from this heavy charge 
the Jamaica proprietor disencumbers himfelf by 
giving to his slave sixteen days in the year, 
exclusive of Sunday. And this small fragment of 
time, as West Indians themselves have often tes¬ 
tified, not only enables the slave to feed himself, 
but to buy gay clothing and various comforts. 
Is it not then perfectly obvious, that if, instead of 
sixteen days in the year, the master were to give 
his slaves fifty or sixty days, to be employed in the 
cultivation of their provision grounds, or in any 
other way for their own benefit in which they might 
choose to employ the time, he might not only as now 
release himself from the heaviest burden of all, 
that of feeding them, but also from the charge of 
providing them with salt-fish, clothing, or tools ? 
Such.an arrangement could not fail to prove highly 
beneficial, and that in a variety of ways, both 
to the master and the slave. It is impossible to 
deny that if such a plan be found practicable, 
and be in fact universally practised in Jamaica, to 
the extent of exempting the master from the charge 
of feeding his slaves, no good reason can be given 
for its not being carried into effect, to a still greater 
extent, in that island; or why the example of 
Jamaica should not be imitated by all the other 
colonies. 



There is only one other argument of the West 
Indians which I have met with that remains 
to be noticed. It is of the following kind:— 
If the circumstance that the West Indies art 
cultivated by slaves be made an objection to the 
preference given to the sugar there produced^ 
over the sugar of the East Indies, the fact 
ought to be known that the sugar of the East 
Indies is also cultivated by slaves, the compa* 
native severity of whose treatment , and the 
comparative amount of whose labour forcibly 
extracted from them , can alone account for 
the cheaper rate at which East-Indian sugar 
may be procured. The claims of humanity 
itself therefore demand, that the present sys¬ 
tem should be maintained in preference to that 
which it is proposed to substitute for it. 

Is it then the fact that the sugar brought to US 
from the East Indies is cultivated by slaves? 
This has been strenuously asserted both in par¬ 
liament and out of it, and in support of the alle¬ 
gation Dr. Francis Buchanan’s statistical work 
on the Mysore has been cited as conclusive. 
This work indeed h&s supplied the only pretence 
of a ground for it. But it has done so solely by 
means of a complete misrepresentation of his 
statements. The work of Dr. Buchanan makes 
no allusion to those provinces of British India 
from which sugar is brought to this country, nor 



does it refer in the remotest degree to the state of 
society there. It refers exclusively to the pro¬ 
vince of Mysore and the districts ceded to us in 
its neighbourhood, where sugar is very little cul¬ 
tivated; where none certaiuly is cultivated for ex¬ 
portation ; but into which, ou the contrary, it is 
necessary to import sugar, for their consumption, 
from Bengal or Siam. This last fact is promi¬ 
nently and distinctly exhibited, by Dr. Buchanan, 
in the very chapter from which the extracts have 
been drawn which were iutended to prove that the 
sugar brought hither from the East Indies is cul¬ 
tivated by slaves. It is readily admitted that it 
appears, from Dr. Buchanan's work, that, at the 
time of our conquest of the Mysore, (for he wrote 
immediately after its conquest,Slavery, to a small 
extent, existed in some districts of it; and he 
describes the condition of the slaves there as 
sufficiently wretched. But the rest of the argu¬ 
ment is supplied by the ingenuity of the gentlemen 
who brought it forward, and who seem to have 
aimed to produce an impression, contrary to 
known facts, and in opposition even to Dr. 
Buchanan's statements as they respect the My¬ 
sore itself, that this slavery is general throughout 
Hiudostan ; and also that the sugar brought hither 
from India is cultivated by the very slaves whose 
state Dr. Buchanan has described. And yet, in the 
very chapter where that slavery is spoken of, the 
author not only does not assert that sugar is ex- 
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ported from that quarter to Great Britain, but he 
actually asserts, on the contrary, that a great part 
of the sugar consumed there is imported into it 
chiefly from the very province of India, namely, 
Bengal, which furnishes to Great Britain her sup¬ 
plies of that article. 

But iu Bengal is not sugar cultivated by slaves? 
Certainly not. In proof of this, I confidently ap¬ 
peal to Mr. Colebrooke, and every other authority 
on the subject who is worthy of credit. 

Still it is argued, that whether the sugar of 
India be the produce of slave or of free labour, 
its comparative cheapness proves that the condi¬ 
tion of the labourer must be much worse there 
than it is in the West Indies; its cheapness 
being only resolvable into two circumstances, 
the greater quantity of toil which the labourer is 
forced to undergo, or the smaller amount of 
the necessaries and comforts of life which he is 
allowed for his labour. But are there then no 
other material circumstances which influence the 
price of produce? Is comparative fertility of soil 
nothing? The Assembly of Jamaica, in their 
Report of 1788, already alluded to, state that 
the average yielding of an acre of sugar-cane in 
St. Domingo was 38 cwt. while the average 
yielding of the most productive parish of Jamai¬ 
ca was only 12, and of the whole island only 8 
cwt. per acre, the same or a still greater quantity 
of labour being required to cultivate the latter than 
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the former. If we suppose the land employed in 
Cultivating sugar in Bengal to be of the same fer¬ 
tility with that in St. Domingo, it is obvious that 
the same quantity of labour would there produce 
from three to five times the quantity of sugar it 
would produce in the West Indies. And sup¬ 
posing the labourer to work only half as hard in 
India as in Jamaica, he w'ould produce twice 
the quantity, and be able to fare as well, and yet 
to sell it at half the price. 

Comparative fertility and adaptation of soil 
may, therefore, of themselves explain the diffe¬ 
rence. 

But there is another principle, no less impor¬ 
tant, which must be taken into the account, 
namely, the use of machinery'in the culture of 
the soil. It must be admitted, indeed, that the 
agricultural machinery of the peasant of Bengal 
is of a very rude and simple kind : his little 
plough, drawn by a horse or a cow, or both to¬ 
gether, may excite the ridicule of our British 
agriculturists; but it is an engine of great power 
in turning up the soil, when compared with the 
manual labour which, aided only by the hoe, is 
employed, with few exceptions, to turn up the 
soil in the West Indies. The difference in the 

cost of cultivation, from this single circumstance, 

* 

would be found, all things else being the same, 
to be considerable ; and, when taken in conjunc-* 
tion with fertility of soil, is far more than suffix 
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cjent to account for the cheapness of the sugars 
of Bengal compared with those of the West 
Indies, 

This, however, is not all. The cart-whip of the 
West Indies may, and without doubt gene¬ 
rally does, extract from the slave a greater quan¬ 
tity of labour than would ever be voluntarily 
yielded by free men. Suppose that quantity to 
be even twice as great, still it would not com¬ 
pensate for the advantages, on the side of the 
East Indies, arising from the other causes that 
have been mentioned, even if the very intensity 
of the labour did not involve a cost of another 
kind, the cost of health and life. A West-lndian 
cultivator, be it remembered, has first to buy his 
labourers. Suppose him to have bought a hundred 
labourers, for whom he has paid ,£10,000. By 
means of the cart-whip we will further suppose 
him to raise twice the quantity of sugar which, 
on soil of the same quality, a hundred Bengal 
labourers would raise in the same time. But 
can he therefore afford to sell his sugar at half 
the price, or even at the same price ? Certainly 
not. Supposing the sugar he produces to sell 
for £2000, while that produced by the Bengal 
labourers sells only for £1000; yet half the amount 
he receives for it must go to replace a wasting 
capital, and from the remainder there aVe farther 
* deductions to be made for the cost of superinten¬ 
dence and of driving, aud for the various other dis- 
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advantages of a system which gives the labourer 
an interest opposed to that of his master, and which 
interest it therefore requires the most ceaseless 
vigilance to counteract. 

But even this is not all. There is, in the very 
institution of slavery itself, something so radi¬ 
cally vicious that a blight seems, by the appoint¬ 
ment of Providence, to accompany it. Both the 
bodily and mental energies of the slave seem to 
contract into smaller dimensions. The elasticity 
and spring of principle and motive are wholly 
wanting. All is cold, and torpid, and stagnant, 
except when stimulated by the most debasing of 
all impulses, that of the lash. To expect, there¬ 
fore, from a system of slavery, in any circum¬ 
stances, that it can, on the whofe, and in the long 
run, enter into successful competition with a 
system of free-labour is to evince an absolute 
ignorance of all the attributes of humanity, no 
less than of the very first rudiments of political 
science. As was well observed by Mr. Wilmot, 
in a late discussion in the House of Commons, 
when remarking on the pernicious effects of sla¬ 
very, both on the master and the slave : “ It is 
the very reverse of mercy, which is twice blessed ; 
for this institution is twice cursed, cursing him 
who inflicts no less than him who bears it.” 

But it fs not necessary to pursue this subject 
into all the painful peculiarities of the West- 
Indian system, my object in this paper being not 



to expose what I believe to be the many great and 
crying evils of that system, but to examine the 
arguments advanced for continuing and even in¬ 
creasing the protecting duty on East-Indian sugar. 

I have only, however, as yet viewed one side of 
this important question. There remain to be 
exhibited the numerous and cogent reasons, of a 
direct and positive kind, which may be assigned 
for relieving the East-Jndian sugar trade from all 
restrictions. This, however, has already been so 
ably and satisfactorily done by others, that I do 
not feel it necessary to swell this paper by en¬ 
larging upon it. It will be sufficient to refer to 
the Report of the Committee of the Liverpool 
East-Indian Association, of the 9th May, 1822; 
to Mr. Cropper’s Letters to Mr. Wilberforce; and 
to a pamphlet which has just made its appear¬ 
ance, published by Richardson, and evidently 
written by one who is a master of the whole sub¬ 
ject. His able and lucid statements cannot fail 
to produce a considerable effect on the public 
mind. The pamphlet is entitled “ On Protection 
to West-India Sugar.’* 

Suffice it then to say, that while on the side of 
the protecting duty in questiou are ranged only 
the West-Indian sugar-planters and their cre¬ 
ditors, amounting, possibly, on a large estimate, 
to 50,000 persons; on the other are placed the 
whole population of British India and of Great 



Britain itself, to whom may, moreover, be added 
the slaves of our sugar-colonies. 

That such a protecting duty is opposed to 
sound principles of commercial economy cannot 
be questioned : even the author of the u Admi¬ 
nistration of the Affairs of Great Britain” can¬ 
didly admits this (p. 150, &c.) That no sufficient 
reasons for imposing it can be advanced by West 
Indians has, I trust, been shown. That it is in¬ 
jurious, as well as unjust, towards the people of 
India and of Great Britain it would be still less 
difficult to establish. 1 shall content myself, how¬ 
ever, so many abler pens having taken up that 
part of the subject, with making a few brief and 
detached observations upon it. 

I have already adverted to the restrictions on 
East-Indian shipping: their effect has been de¬ 
plorable. Although the ships of every petty 
British colony in every part of the world are 
registered as British, the ships of India are de¬ 
nied this privilege; while, at the same time, Bri¬ 
tish shipping is allowed to engross much of that 
Asiatic coasting trade which was formerly and 
exclusively theirs. They are, therefore, rotting 
in their harbours; their owners have been sub¬ 
jected to immense losses; and the many thou¬ 
sands of persons who were employed in building ? 
repairing, and navigating them, have been reduced 
to want. 

The manufactures of India have also been suf- 
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fering under the most cruel discouragements. 
While they are either entirely prohibited in this 
country, or loaded with duties which are in fact 
prohibitory, our manufactures are admitted into 
India at a duty of 2j per cent, ad valorem; and, 
from the superiority of our machinery, at a rate 
which enables us to undersell theirs. We are 
gradually superseding the use of their fabrics on 
the continent of Asia, in the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, in the whole of America, 
North and South, in Europe, and in Africa. 
The distress thus produced among the weavers in 
many parts of India has been very great, far 
greater, if we examine the statements on the 
subject, than any thing which can be alleged in 
the case of the -West Indians, and far more 
entitled, also, to consideration. In their case, it 
has been the effect of our own adverse measures; 
while, in that of the West Indians, we have been 
pursuing a system of favour and indulgence op¬ 
pressive to ourselves, though, I admit, of no 
adequate benefit to them. 

It would have been some compensation for these 
evils, of which we are ourselves the authors, had 
we freely admitted the raw produce of India to 
our markets; but we load a part of that raw 
produce with a heavy impost in favour of the 
produce of the West-Indian colonies. And this 
impost, while it is most injurious to India, brings 
a heavy burden on ourselves. 

u 
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The absolute necessity, to the successful pro* 
secution of our trade with India, of beiug allow-, 
ed to bring home sugar as dead weight is now 
well understood. Without it, each ship of 500 
tons burden must carry 200 tons of ballast, in 
order to bring home the lighter goods,—the cotton, 
and indigo, and silk, and piece-goods, of India: 
the freight of all these, therefore, must be in¬ 
creased in the proportion of 5 to 3, a disadvan¬ 
tage which, if continued, would issue in driving 
this trade from Englaud to the continent. 

If it be said, that the East-Iudian merchant 
may ballast his ships with sugar, and afterwards 
send that sugar to the continent; it is manifest 
that he would do this also at a great disadvan¬ 
tage. His sugar loaded with .double charges of 
freight, insurance, custom-house expenses, &e. 
&c. could not possibly enter into competition on 
the continent with sugar imported thither directly 
from India. He would probably prefer carrying 
at once his light goods where he must ultimately 
carry his sugar; and the consequence would, 
therefore, probably be, that the emporium of East 
Indian commerce would be transferred from Lon¬ 
don to Antwerp, or some other continental port. 

The injury done to our sugar reliners by this 
protecting duty cannot be better shown, thajn 
by referring the reader to the Appendix, marked IJ. 

To our manufacturers, however, the injury is 
still more serious. It may be considered as a 



point established beyond question, that the only 
limit at present to the growing demand of India 
for our manufactures is the power of obtaining 
adequate returns. It is scarcely possible to cal¬ 
culate the effect which may be produced on the 
looms and work-shops of this country by an im¬ 
pulse, however small, being given to the demand 
for their fabrics by a population of one hundred 
millions of our own subjects. And for what is 
it that we are called upon to sacrifice this brilliant 
prospect, this certainty of a continually growing 
demand for the productions of our national 
industry? We are called upon to sacrifice it tor 
the sake of a market, limited to much less Ilian a 
hundredth part of our JBast-Iudian population, arid 
the whole amount of whose consumption does 
not nearly equal the amount forced out of the 
pockets of the people to maintain our Wesf-Indian 
establishments, and to enable the planters to go 
on extracting from their miserable slaves, by the 
power of the cart-whip, the sugar which we have 
afterwards to buy at so costly a rate. 

The follv of such a system as this might itself 

V •» 

insure its condemnation; but, when viewed in 
all its bearings, and especially as it affects the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, the comfort of the East-Indian peasant, 
and, still more, that of the West-Indian bonds¬ 
man, it stands marked with the strongest features 
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of impolicy and injustice, and calls loudly upon 
the British Parliament for its revision. 

We affect to encourage the growing demand 
for our manufactures among the population of 
British India, by limiting the impost, on their ad¬ 
mission into that quarter of our dominions, to an 
ad valorem duty of 2J per cent. But is the ma¬ 
nufacturer of Manchester or Glasgow aware how 
effectually this apparent encouragement is coun¬ 
teracted by the protecting duty of 10s. a cwt. on 
East-Indian sugar? We shall suppose him to 
obtain at Calcutta 1000 cwt. of sugar for 1000 
pieces of chintz or muslin, the value of each cwt. 
of sugar and of each piece of his goods being 
there 20$. When he brings the sugar to England, 
however, he has 10$. a cwt. to pay upon it, be¬ 
fore he can have leave for its being admitted to 
home consumption on the same terms with West- 
Indian sugar. Is not this, in point of fact, the 
same thing as imposing a tax of 10$. a piece on 
his chintz or his muslin ? He can obtain no more 
for his sugar, though he pays an additional 10$. 
upon it, than the West Indian obtains for his. 
To guard himself, therefore, against this heavy 
loss, he must demand for his 1000 pieces of goods 
1500 cwt. of sugar, instead of 1000; the addi¬ 
tional 500 being in truth neither more nor less 
than an import-duty of 10$. on each piece of bis 
goods, which of course must operate greatly in 
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lessening the demand lor them in India, and the 
production of them in Great Britain. If a direct 
tax of 52f per cent, were laid on the importation 
of our cotton fabrics into British India, we should 
doubtless have the table of the House of Com¬ 
mons loaded with petitions on the subject. A 
tax so extravagant and oppressive would excite 
universal and vehement complaint and remon¬ 
strance : it could not be maintained, hut must of 
necessity be abandoned. But wherein does the 
present system, with respect to East-Indian 
sugar, differ, as to its injurious effect on the 
inauufacluriug interests of Great Britain, from 
the direct tax we have supposed ? They are, in 
fact, identically the same, nor would there be a 
single remonstrance, however strong and pointed, 
nor a single prayer, however earnest and impor¬ 
tunate, applicable to the case of the direct, which 
is riot equally applicable to the case of the indi¬ 
rect tax. Disguise the process as we may, the effect, 
in diminishing our exports, is the same in both in¬ 
stances ; and the result of removing the protect¬ 
ing duty (in the case we have supposed) would 
be to add 50 per cent, to the capacity of Indian 
sugar growers to buy our manufactures, and to in¬ 
crease in the same ratio our export of them. Are 
our statesmen, then, sufficiently aware of the deep 
injury they are inflicting on the nation at larg§ 
(including the agricultural interests) by the pre- 



sent policy ? Or, are the people of this country 
aware of the deep injury they are sustaining from 
it? If they were, I am persuaded that that 
policy would speedily be abandoned. 

And here I must advert, for a moment, to an 
argument, in defence of the protecting duty, 
which I have heard urged more than once, but 
which, whether it be used by a statesman or by 
a merchant, is a proof either of his ignorance of 
the whole subject, or of his intention to mislead 
the public. “ What an unreasonable clamour,” 
it is said, “ is made abdut this protecting duty 
on East-Indian sugar! Why, it is only a penny 
a pound! What need the people of England 
care whether they pay 8d. or ihl. for a pound of 
sugar?” I reply, in the first place, that this 
penny a pound, of which some persons affect to 
speak so lightly, makes a million and a half ster¬ 
ling on the w hole consumption of Great Britain. 
In the next place, it is equal to a profit of from 
50 to 100 per cent, on the cost of the article. 
The half of this penny a pound would consti¬ 
tute a profit which the East-Iiulia merchant 
would think most ample, or a loss which must 
be ruinous to him. A penny a pound! It is 
well for those to speak witli levity of such an 
increase who are familiar w ith the profusion with 
which the nation has been in the habit of lavish¬ 
ing upon the West Indies its annual millions. 
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But 1 am persuaded that the day is past, when 
such a tone can any longer serve the purposes 
of those who use it. 

Only one word more, and it is au observation 
for which I am indebted to the very able pamphlet 
on this subject which has just made its appear¬ 
ance. The West Indians, in pleading that the 
encouragement which was originally given to the 
growth of sugar in the West Indies constituted a 
compact of the most binding kind, seem to have 
entirely forgotten, that this encouragement was 
given expressly for the jfhrpose of our being sup¬ 
plied with sugar cheaper than we could procure 
it elsewhere, and not that we might pay a higher 
price for it than any of our neighbours. 




APPENDIX. 


A. 

Extract from a Report of Jhe House of Assembly of 
Jamaica, dated 23 d November, 1804, and laid on the 
JTable of the House of Commons , 2 5th February, 1805. 

“ Although an abolition be an effectual, it is not the sole, 
means by which the West-India islands may be ruined: the 
same object may be obtained as completely, although with 
somewhat less rapidity by encouraging the cultivation of 
sugar in the East Indies, where the fertility of the soil, the 
facility of irrigation, the ease with which commodities are 
transported by means of an extensive inland navigation, the 
abundance of provisions, the cheapness of labour, and the 
structure of society give advantages which nature has denied to 
these islands, and where the cultivator is exempt from the 
restrictions which bear heaviest on our agriculture, and will 
operate as a positive and immense bounty to our rivals/' 

The report then contrasts at considerable length “ the com¬ 
parative situation of the two countries in respect of their 
labourers, and the capital employed in the operation of con¬ 
verting the cane-juice into sugar;*' and infers, from the con¬ 
trast, that the arrangement made on the subject of the duties 
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on sugar, in 1803, was unjust to the West Indies. “ Far from 
acknowledging/’ they say, “ the justice of this ratio or admitting 
its policy, we are of opinion, and hope to satisfy the House 
that had the discrimination proposed by tl^e West-Indian 
planters, in their application to His Majesty’s ministers of 25 
per cent, been acceded to, it never could justly have been 
regarded as invidious. Double that advance would in fact 
have been an inadequate protection in the home-market, and 
insufficient to compensate to us the restrictions and expenses 
imposed on us for the benefit of the mother-country.’’ And 
again—“ Extending it to 50 per cent, will be found a very 
inadequate compensation for the restrictions and expenses 
attending on the West-India colonies, from which the eastern 
settlements are free.” 

Then follows a long train of reasoning, to show the impolicy 
of encouraging the importation of sugar from India ; one brief 
specimen of which may suffice to show, how very erroneous 
the anticipations of the Jamaica planters were upon the sub- 
ject. 

“ There can be no doubt that the value of the freight of this 
sugar, will drain from Great Britain to her Eastern provinces, 
on the most moderate computation, three millions sterling 
annually. The most hardy advocates for the new system can¬ 
not deny that every shilling of this must be sent in bullion ; 
for they must acknowledge, that the exportation of British 
manufactures will admit of very trifling increase, and that from 
physical and moral causes her manufactures will never find a 
market among the Hindoos. It is impossible that the kingdom 
could support this drain of silver/' 
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B. 

Extract from the Substance of a Speech delivered by Joseph 
Marryat, Esq. in the House of Commons, May 15 th, 1809 , 
upon the second reading of the Martinique Trade Bill. 

When this bill was read for the first time, I could not help 
expressing my surprise that a measure unsupported by a single 
precedent, and as the language of the bill itself admits, contrary 
to all the laws, customs, and usages, established in similar 
cases by the wisdom of our ancestors, should be recommended 
to parliament on the ground of an alleged expediency, without 
any attempt whatever to prove that expediency being made, 
and without any of the parties whose interests are involved in 
this projected innovation, having been previously consulted. 
I also stated shortly my reasons for thinking that this measure, 
which I was aware had been suggested to His Majesty's mi¬ 
nisters by the Committee of West-India planters and merchants, 
could be productive of no possible advantage to them, while it 
would be highly injurious to the sugar-refiners, and unjust to 
the inhabitants of Martinique. 

If the first of these propositions only could be maintained, it 
w'ould not be a sufficient ground for rejecting this bill: for I 
know' of no objection to complying even with the prejudices of 
any body of men, provided those prejudices are innocent preju¬ 
dices ; but if it can be shown, that complying with those pre¬ 
judices would be injurious to the interests of others, and a 
violation of good faith on the part of the British nation, then 
I am persuaded that this bill will no longer receive that official 
support from llis Majesty’s ministers, under the sauction of 
which it has been presented to this house. 
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With respect to the interests of the West-Indian planters, I 
contend, that, as in consequence of the capture of the island of 
Martinique, the sugars of that colony must find their way to 
Europe, all the mischief that can be done to the British 
planters by that conquest has been done; that it is now per¬ 
fectly immaterial to them, whether these sugars are brought in 
neutral vessels to the foreign ports of the Continent, or in Bri¬ 
tish vessels to the ports of Great Britain; and in the latter 
case, that it is equally immaterial whether they are brought 
here for exportation or home-consumption. 

When I say that all the mischief that can be done to the 
British planters has been done, 1 mean to cast no reflection on 
the policy which dictated the capture of Martinique ; for, if the 
conquest of that colony were desirable, either as extending the 
carrying trade ; as openiug a new market for the manufacturers 
of Great Britain; as depriving the enemy of a cruising station, 
peculiarly favourable to the annoyance of our commerce by his 
privateers, and of the finest harbour in the West Indies, which 
had long served as an asylum to his flying squadrons; as giving 
us possession of an important colony, on which Bonaparte 
probably sets more than common value, either to be retained at 
a peace, or restored for some valuable equivalent; as placing 
within our power the patrimonial estate of Madame Bonaparte, 
with many of her relatives, and perhaps in consequence facili¬ 
tating some arrangement that may put an end to the captivity 
of our countrymeu so long detained in France; if, I say, from 
any of these considerations, or others which may have suggested 
themselves to the minds of His Majesty’s ministers, they were 
induced to undertake this enterprise, I must admit that an 
object of such great national advantage ought not to be aban¬ 
doned from a regard to the interests of any particular class of 
individuals. But I must also contend, that where the interests 
of any class of men are injured by measures adopted for the 
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general good, that class of men has a strong, nay, an uuanswer-* 
able claim upon the legislature for relief. Whether the cap¬ 
ture of Martinique, by bringing a new influx of sugars into the 
European market, will again plunge the British West-Indian 
planters into that distress from which they are just emerging, 
depends upon political events which it is impossible to foresee. 
But, should it produce that effect, I put in my claim to the jus¬ 
tice and liberality of the legislature, and 1 will not weaken that 
claim by accepting as a boon what is in fact no boon; 1 will 
not sacrifice substantial for imaginary advantages, nor lose the 
substance by grasping at the shadow. 

As in the part which I am about to take on this occasion, I 
have the misfortune to differ in opinion with many of the gen¬ 
tlemen with whom I generally act, 1 think it right to guard 
against any misconstructions that may be put on my conduct. 
No man, who is acquainted with my situation in life, can for a 
moment suspect me of.harbouring any feelings inimical to the 
interests of the British West-Indian planters. On the con¬ 
trary, my interests are bound up in theirs; for the greatest part 
of my property is invested in securities in the British West- 
Indian colonies. It is true that I have also connexions both at 
Martinique and at Guadaloupe ; but, in point of extent, they 
bear no proportion to my other concerns. As far, therefore, as 
interest may be supposed to operate on the human mind, the 
British planters have an unquestionable pledge of my sincerity 
in their cause. It happens fortunately foriny consistency, too, 
that, so long ago as the year 1792, I published the very same 
doctrines that I am about to maintain ; in proof of which, I beg 
leave to read the following passage from a pamphlet respecting 
the sugar-trade, written at that period. 

“ It is granted that when charters were first given to encou- 
“ rage the settlement of the British islands, and owing to the 
“ infancy of their establishment, it was an expedient and ne- 
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ct cessary encouragement to secure to them the exclusive sup- 
ply of the British market, by imposing such duties on foreign 
“ sugars as should amount to a prohibition. But now that 
** their produce is more than adequate to the consumption of 
** the mother-country, so that one-third part of it must be 
“ re-exported, and the price it will fetch in foreign markets 
must necessarily regulate the price of what is sold here, it 
“ is evident that this restriction can no longer be of use to 
“ them; that not Great Britain alone, but Europe is the 
** market for sugars the British planter has to look up to; and 
“ that the demand from abroad must increase in proportion to 
“ the increased quantity; that, diverted from their markets, 
“ finds its way to ours, so as to keep the universal price at one 
** common level.” 

The charge of inconsistency, therefore, cannot justly be 
brought against me; but how some of my Wcst-lndiau friends 
will rescue themselves from this imputation 1 am at a loss to 
nwagine; for the great mass of evidence given by these very 
gentlemen, before the various committees of this house, which 
have been appointed to report upon West-lndia subjects 
within these few years past, goes to establish the proposition 
for which 1 contend, and which they now mean to oppose ; 
namely, that it is the quantity of sugar brought to Europe 
that governs the price of the commodity in Great Britain. In 
the evidence given before the commercial committee, in lb07, 
this truth is laid down as an axiom; and the distress of the 
British planters is justly attributed to the quantity of sugar 
brought to Europe from the enemy's colonies in neutral ships. 
Now we are to be told, that it is not tl*e bringing sugars to 
Europe, but the bringing them into the home-consumption of 
Great Britain, that is injurious to the interests of the British 
planter. 

I shall not read the evidence given by any of the gentlemen 



whom I see in their places, because l am unwilling to put my 
friends to the blush ; and, therefore, 1 shall confine myself to 
the testimony of a gentleman, not a member of this bouse, 
but who stands high in the estimation of all those who know 
him, both for talents and for his application of those talents; a 
gentleman who thinks justly and thinks deeply. I mean Mr. 
Bosauquet. Ou being asked, to what causes do you princi- 
pally impute the inadequacy of returns since 18011 he gives 
the following answer:—“ I attribute it to an excess of impor- 
** tation beyond the home-consumption, which has rendered 
“ the sale of the growers produce dependent on exportation, 

“ not only for the consumption of the quantity, but, also, 

“ for the price, which I conceive to be formed on a standard 
“ inadequate to his expenses. 1 mean the market-price on 
“ the continent, which market can be and is supplied with 
“ sugar, at a cheaper rate than it can be grown by the British 
“ planter, and, according to the axiom, that the price of u 
** commodity will entirely depend upon the price at which the 
** surplus can be sold, it is obvious that the market-price at 
“ home has, ever siuce the importation materially exceeded 
“ the home-consumption, been governed by the price on the 
“ continent/’ These opinions, sir, so far from being- contro¬ 
verted, are confirmed by the concurrent testimony of every 
gentleman connected with the West Indies, who was then 
examined to the same point. 

The house may naturally wonder how it happens that gentle¬ 
men should think so diifercnlly on the same subject, at diffe¬ 
rent periods; I can only observe, that the sentiments they 
formerly delivered were not given with a view to any particu¬ 
lar circumstance likely to affect the home-consumption, and 
may, therefore, be considered as the genuine unbiassed sen-* 
timents of their minds. The sentiments they will now deliver 
are framed with a view to a particular circumstance, likely to 
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affect the home-consumption, and may, perhaps, have received 
a bias from that circumstance. 

Perhaps there are few classes of men altogether free from 
certain prejudices, on points connected with their own in¬ 
terests. We are all apt to receive opinions into our minds, 
without due examination ; to take them as it were upon trust, 
particularly when they come to us with a sort of hereditary 
sanction, and thus it is that prejudices sometimes acquire the 
force of principles. 

Men are so sensibly alive to their own interests, that if a 
measure is proposed which they know can do them no good, 
and fancy that it may, by any possibility however remote, do 
them harm, they will scarcely allow themselves to give it a 
fair and impartial discussion. An impression of this sort was 
lately very liberally got the better of by the landed interest, 
who consented to the substitution of sugar for grain in the 
distilleries; though some few gentlemen contended, to the 
last, for the principle that the agriculture of the country 
ought never to be interfered with under any possible circum¬ 
stances. This principle, however, as it was termed, could 
not be maintained; for the real principle of* all the corn-laws 
is founded upon an interference with the agriculture of the 
country, and sanctions the importation of foreign corn, when¬ 
ever the price of British corn exceeds certain limits. It was, 
therefore, in strict conformity to that principle, that we re¬ 
sorted to substitution, when the means of importation were no 
longer in our power; aud, 1 trust, sir, that iu future, when¬ 
ever our own growth of corn is insufficient for our consump- 
tion, we shall give our fellow-subjects the preference over 
foreigners; and if the situation of the West-lndian planter 
requires it, that instead of importing we shall continue to 
substitute. 

The West-lndian planters are now, in their turn, contending 
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for the principle, as they call it, of the monopoly of the 
home consumption of Great Britain; but this principle has 
never been recognised to the extent to which they would push 
it; for the produce of the conquered colonies has uniformly 
been admitted into home-consumption. Even if this principle 
were acknowledged, it would be of no use to them in the 
present state of things, as 1 trust 1 shall shortly satisfy the 
bouse; and 1 must say, that it is with a peculiar ill-grace that 
f they attempt to maintain prejudices of their own, at the very 
moment when they are reaping the most substantial advantages 
| from having overcome the prejudices of otners. 

The propositions I shall endeavour to establish, are these: 
that the exclusion of the produce of Martinique would be of 
no benefit whatever to the British planter, that this exclusion 
would be highly injurious to the British sugar-refiners; that 
it would be unjust to the inhabitants of Martinique, and a 
violation of honour and good faith on the part of the British 
Government. 

I have already granted, sir, that, in the infancy of the 
British West-Ind^a settlements, the monopoly of the home- 
consumption of the mother-country was a most valuable pri¬ 
vilege of the planter; but the advantages of this monopoly 
having been felt and acknowledged by our predecessors, we 
retain the same ideas of its importance, as were justly impress¬ 
ed upon their minds, without ad verting to the change of cir¬ 
cumstances that has taken place sihce their days. For many 
years past, the cultivation of the‘British West-India colonies 
has been so much extended, that the consumption of the 
mother-country has been insufficient to take off their produce; 
and a considerable proportion of their sugars lias necessarily 
been re-exported. In this state of things, it is not Great Britain 
alone, but Europe at large, that the British planter must con¬ 
sider as his market. While sugar is dear upon the continent, 
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it never can long continue to be cheap in Great Britain, nor 
when it is cheap upon the continent can it long be dear in 
Great Britain; for the price which the surplus will produce 
for exportation, regulates the price of what is sold for home- 
consumption. If the British market is depressed below the 
standard of the continental markets, the foreign buyer finds 
it his interest to purchase, and continues so to do as long as 
it will afford him a profit on exportation. When this competi¬ 
tion ceases, as the importation exceeds the home-consumption, 
the stock accumulates, and as the value of every commodity 
depends on the proportion which the supply bears to the 
demand, the price falls, till it becomes the interest of the 
foreign buyer to purchase as before. Perhaps the action and 
re-action of the British and continental markets on each other, 
may be best illustrated by a familiar example. Many gentle¬ 
men who hear me have, doubtless, occasionally been at some of 
the watering-places on the coast of Kent or Sussex, and may 
have observed, that when the fishing-boats belonging to those 
places have a favourable wind for getting up to London, fish 
is very scarce and dear, but that when the wind is contrary, 
and they cannot get up to London, the fish is cheap and 
abundant. The London market is to those places with respect 
to fish, just what the continental market is to Great Britain 
with respect to sugars. When there is a demand for the conti¬ 
nent, sugar uniformly becomes dear and scarce in Great 
Britain; when there is none, it becomes cheap and abundant; 
and all the fluctuations in the price of British plantation-sugar, 
sold for home-consumption, are occasioned by the demaud or 
want of demand for exportation. 

I may state, in farther proof of this proposition, that the 
value of foreign sugars, brought to Great Britain for expor¬ 
tation, is, generally speaking, precisely the same as that of 
British plantation-sugar imported for home-consumption, with 



the difference of duty only. Within my memory, I have known 
but one exception to this general rule; and that is one of 
those exceptions which do not weaken, but confirm it. After 
the act was passed last year, substituting the use of sugar for 
that of corn in the distilleries, British plantation-sugar became 
JO*, per cwt. dearer than foreign sugar, exclusive of the duty, 
for it was then thought, that the distilleries and the home- 
consumption would consume all the British plantation-sugar, 
and leave the planters independent of the foreign market. But 
this expectation has since proved fallacious; more than 40,000 
hogsheads still remain in the West-India-docks, now that the 
new crop is on the eve of arrival; and the disclosure of this 
fact, together with the capture of Martinique, has occasioned 
a fall in the price of British plantation-sugar of from 12*. to 
14*. per cwt. The value of foreign sugars, on the contrary, 
has remained nearly stationary, and the prices of both are 
again restored to their u«ual equilibrium, now that the depen- 
dance of the British planter upon exportation is clearly ascer¬ 
tained. If the arguments I have before adduced fail in con¬ 
vincing those wtm hear me, this fact establishes the truth of 
the proposition for which I contend, beyond all possibility of 
contradiction. 

I admit, sir, that if His Majesty's ministers, at the com¬ 
mencement of the present war, had adopted the plan of ex¬ 
cluding the produce of all conquered colonies from British 
consumption, they would have given a most important advan¬ 
tage to the British planter, because the home-consumption and 
the distilleries would, in that case, have rendered him indepen¬ 
dent of the foreign market. But* we have captured French 
settlements, Dutch settlements, Danish settlements, and have 
Emitted the whole of the produce to home-consumption, to 
an extent that uow puts this independence entirely out of the 
question, as will appear bv adverting to the amount of our 
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exports. In 1807, we exported 95,000 hogsheads of sugar; in 
1808 we exported about 50,000, and had, also, the benefit of the 
distilleries; notwithstanding which, a surplus of 40,000 hogs- 
heads remains on hand. As, therefore, it is now impossible to 
prevent our dependence on the foreign market, and the sugars 
of Martinique must, at all events, come to Europe, the ex¬ 
cluding them alone from home-consumption will be of no ad¬ 
vantage whatever to the British planter. 

I farther admit that if a total stop could be put to the ex¬ 
portation of sugar, auy addition to the quantity imported for 
home-consumption would affect the price, and prejudice the 
interests of the British planter; and this is the ouly case that 
I can figure to my imagination, in which the admission of the 
Martinique sugars in the accustomed mode could be made the 
subject of a reasonable objection. But experience has now so 
clearly demonstrated the inefficacy of the decrees of Bonaparte, 
to prevent our commercial communicqtion with the continent, 
that I consider this as an impossible case; and surely the legis¬ 
lature will not think of providing against impossible cases, and 
overlooking those which actually exist. 

But however fallacious the idea may be, of the British 
planter deriving any advantage from the exclusion oT the Mar¬ 
tinique sugars from the home-consumption of Great Britain, 
there are other parties, too, whose interests have strong claims 
to the attention of the legislature, to whom this measure is 
pregnant with the most serious injury. I shall mention, in the 
first place, the sugar-refiners of Great Britain, An act was 
lately passed, permitting the exportation of refined sugar iu a 
crushed state, so as to imitate the French clayed sugars; and 
nearly two-thirds of the whole quantity of refined sugar ex¬ 
ported during the last year has been of that description ; but 
if the clayed sugars of Martinique are imported for exportation 
Alone, they will supply the place of those crushed lumps on 
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the continent, and the British plantation-sugars, from which 
they are now made, will necessarily be left a dead weigbtftupon 
the home-market. Now I cannot readily comprehend how the 
price of sugar would be more depressed, by bringing these 
clayed sugars into the home-market, than by leaving those raw 
-sugars upon the market, which are now manufactured in imi¬ 
tation of them, and exported. 

The clayed sugars of Martinique are peculiarly calculated 
for making a certain description of refined sugar, known by 
the name of Hambro’ loaves, which circulate all over the 
continent with the greater facility in the present state of things, 
from being made in such moulds as arc used at Hambro', and 
it being, therefore, impossible to distinguish them from the 
goods of the foreign refiners. If then we send away the Mar¬ 
tinique clayed sugars, we send away this branch of the manu¬ 
facture also, from the British refiners to the foreigu refiners. 

The three principal descriptions of refined sugar now ex¬ 
ported, are the crushed lumps, the Hambro’ loaves, and the 
double refined loaves; the two former being four-fifths of the 
whole quantity. ^ If u'e export all the Martinique clayed 
sugars, they would supersede the demand for the crushed 
lumps, as foreigners will prefer the originals to the copies; 
and they will also supersede the demand for the Hambro’ 
loaves, as we shall give the foreign refiners the exclusive right 
of using the choicest and best materials from which they can 
be manufactured. Thus the export trade of the British sugar- 
refiner will be reduced to one-fifth of its actual amount, by 
the operation of this bill; and nearly one-third of the refi- 
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neries, at present at work, in this metropolis, will be thrown 
out of employment. 

It may be here proper to say a few words on the value and 
importance of the sugar-refinery to this country. The build¬ 
ings and utensils employed in that manufactory occupy a 
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capital of about two millions of money, exclusive of a 
much larger capital necessary for carrying it on. The annual 
expenditure of the sugar refiners amounts to about one million, 
and perhaps scarcely any million of money is expended by any 
set of men in a manner so beneficial to this country, it being 
principally expended in giving value to the produce of our 
mines—coals, lead, iron, and copper; and in furnishing em¬ 
ployment to a great number of artificers, manufacturers, and 
workmen of various descriptions. Some idea may be formed 
of the employment furnished to the potteries by the refiners, 
when I state that 80,000 pots and moulds may be found in a 
single sugar-house in this metropolis; and that a very large 
proportion of the whole quantity in use is annually consumed 
b y breakage. This manufactory possesses an advantage of 
which few can boast; that both the raw material it works up, 
and all the articles used in carrying it on, are the growth, pro¬ 
duce, and manufacture, either of Cireat Britain or her colonies, 
so that the whole amount of the exports made by the sugar- 
refiners to foreign markets, is a contribution levied upon fo¬ 
reigners by British industry, and an accession to British wealth. 

Is it possible that His Majesty's ministers can contemplate 
this picture, and seriously resolve to destroy this valuable 
manufacture? Can they deem it consistent with sound policy 
to drive the refiners to the extremity of transporting them¬ 
selves, their capital, and their industry to foreign countries, as 
must be the case, if we deprive them of their accustomed em¬ 
ployment here, by giving that encouragement to the foreign 
refineries, which they ought to secure to their own ? 

With respect to the gentlemen connected with the British 
West-India colonies, who urge His Majesty’s ministers to this 
rash step, men too, in other respects, of intelligent and enlarged 
minds, I am really astonished at their contracted notions in this 
particular case. They are, I believe, the first set of men who 
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ever devised, as a contrivance for raising the value of a raw 
commodity, the ruin of those by whom it is manufactured. 
Can any idea more erroneous, I must say, more preposterous, 
be possibly conceived ? They remind me of the short-sighted 
policy of the man in the fable, who killed the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. 

In another point of view, the exporting the clayed sugars of 
Martinique to the continent, instead of refining them here for 
exportation, will be a great national loss; for, by refining 
those sugars, we add very materially to their value. The ba¬ 
lance of exchange is now so much against Great Britain, that 
the guinea is not worth more than 17 s. on any part of the con¬ 
tinent ; and government feels this depreciation very heavily in 
the purchase of every article of naval stores procured from 
the Baltic, as well as in the bills necessarily drawn for subsidies 
to our foreign allies, and for the maintenance of our armies on 
foreign service. 

When the alternative is laid before us, either to diminish or 
increase this evil, by diminishing or increasing the value of our 
exports, can we hesitate how to decide ? 

The inhabitants of Martinique are also parties to this cause, 
and have a right to be considered in this discussion. I am 
aware it may be said, that the privilege of having their pro¬ 
duce admitted to the home-consumption of Great Britain can 
be an object of no consequence to them, if the price of sugar 
be just the same, whether it be sold for exportation or home- 
consumption. But, I would ask, are men influenced by pecu¬ 
niary considerations alone ? Have they no feelings of any 
other description ? Even in the most trifling cases, no man is 
satisfied to be put on a worse footing than his neighbour, tf 
he does not feel a distinction made to his disadvantage as an 
injury, he considers it as an insult, and resents it still more 
strongly*! Can it be expected that the inhabitants of Marti- 
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nique will contentedly endure, that while the produce of every 
other West India colony conquered by Great Britain during 
Ihe present war, is admitted to her home-consumption, their 
produce alone should be excluded ? Will they not ask what 
they have done, that, like Cain, they should be branded with 
a mark of opprobrium, and treated as a stigmatised race ? 
But, unfortunately for the effect that this measure may be ex¬ 
pected to produce on their minds, it so happened, that when 
the island was captuted, that temporary difference between the 
price of sugar for home-consumption and exportation, to which 
I have already adverted, did exist, and therefore they will con¬ 
sider the distinction, not as an imaginary but as a real griev¬ 
ance. Besides, they will be naturally led to conclude, from the 
strenuous opposition made by the British planters to the ad¬ 
mission of their sugars for home-consumption, that the object 
is worth contending for; and therefore this argument cuts 
both ways. 

The claim of the inhabitants of Martinique to the privilege 
of which this bill would deprive them, might safely be rested 
on the ground of established law, custom, and usage, all 
which are uniformly in their favour; for innovations ought not 
to be lightly adopted, and the onus probandi , the proof of the 
policy or necessity of such innovations, rests upon those by 
whom they are proposed. 
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The following is an extract from the Report of a Committee 
of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, dated 23d November, 
1804; presented to the House of Commons 25th February, 
1805. 

Alter speaking, at great length, of “ the dangerous and 
distressful situation to which the YVest-Indian colonists are re¬ 
duced,” the Report thus proceeds:— 

“ In showing the impossibility of continuing the cultivation 
of sugar, under the present duties on that article and on rum, 
we have chosen to appeal to facts, well knowu and easily 
verified in Great Britain, rather than rest our case on the fatal 
consequences produced and passing before our eyes here. 
Every British merchant, holding securities on real estates, is 
filing bills in Chancery to foreclose, although, when he has ob¬ 
tained a decree , he hesitates to enforce it, because he must him- 

* 

self become proprietor of the plantation , of which, from fatal 
experience , he knows the consequences. No one will advance 
money to relieve those whose debts approach half the value of 
their property , nor even lend a moderate sum without a judge¬ 
ment in ejectment , and release of errors , that, at a moment’s 
notice, he may take out a writ of possession , and enter on the 
plantation of his unfortunate debtor. Sheriff's officers and 
collectors of the internal taxes are every where offering for 
sale the property of individuals who have seen better days, and 
now must view their effects purchased for half their real value, 
and less than half the original costs. Far from having the 
reversion expected, the creditor is often not satisfied: all kind 
of credit is at an end. If litigation in the courts of common 
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law has diminished , it is not from increased ability to perform 
contracts, but from confidence having ceased, and no man 
parting with property but for an immediate payment of the con¬ 
sideration ,. A faithful detail would have the appearance of a 
frightful caricature . Unless speedy and efficacious means arc 
adopted for giving permanent relief by a radical change of 
measures, we must suppose that the West-Indian islands are 
doomed to perish as useless appendages of the British Empire . 
Can the colonies perish alone ? and will not the statesman, 
whose measures shall complete their ruin, precipitate, into the 
same abyss, the manufactures and commerce of the parent 
state ?"* 

I have before me another Report of the same Assembly, 
dated the 13th November, 1807, and presented to the House 
of Commons on the 13th April, 1808, which is drawn up in a 
similar strain.—It states, ** the melancholy fact,” that the 
gradual depreciation of sugar had, at last, operated, “ not 
only to deprive the planter, generally speaking, of any interest 
whatever on his capita), but to oblige him, if he continue the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane, to do it at a considerable actual 
loss.” “ This, however, is not all: the planter must maintain 
himself and his family, and he ought, at least, to pay the in¬ 
terest of his debts.” “ Instead of beiug enriched by his la¬ 
bour,” the planter is described as actually ** considerably im¬ 
poverished by it.” 

The Report then goes on to enumerate sixty-five sugar- 
estates that had been thrown up, “ the proprietors of which 
are some of them reduced to ruin, and others subjected to 

# And yet the same Report is filled with the most vehement and 
angry remonstrances against the attempts then making to abolish 
the slave-trade, as grossly unjust ; sis a violation of the most sacred 
rights of West Indians ; as destructive of their interests, &c. This is 
something like infatuation. 
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very great loss thirty-two sugar-estates which have been sold 
under decrees from the Court of Chancery ; and one hundred 
and fifteen more, “ respecting which suits are now depending 
in the Court of Chancery besides many more bills which 
they knew were ** preparing for the sale of sugar-estates.” 
“ From all these facts,” it is added, “ the House will be able 
to judge to what an alarming extent the distresses of the sugar- 
planters have already reached, and with what accelerated 
rapidity they are now increasing ; for the sugar-estates LATELY 
thrown up, brought to sale, and now in the Court of Chancery 
in this island and in England, amount to about one-fourth of 
the whole number in the colony” The Report then proceeds to 
state that, when the average-price of sugar, exclusive of duty, is 
45 s. per cwt. the planter will have an interest of 2£ per cent, 
on his capital; when it is 52 s. Gd. per cwt. 4^ per cent.; when 
it is 60s. per cwt. 7 per cent.; and when it is 70 s. 3 d. per cwt. 
he will have 10 per cent. on his capital; and the framers of the 
Report give it as their opinion that it ought not injustice to be 
less than this last sum; and that to that point measures should 
be taken, by the legislature, to raise it. This is the summary 
remedy for West-Indian distress !! As compared with the pre¬ 
sent price of sugar, it would inflict a tax of five millions annu¬ 
ally on this country I! 
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D. 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to withhold from the planter the 
benefit of a defence which he prudently forbears to bring for¬ 
ward for himself, but the full consideration of which, in the 
body of the pamphlet, would too much interrupt the course 
of the argument. The defence is this: He is for the most 
part so heavily encumbered with debt, that, however beneficial 
a change of system might be to the slaves, and to the perma¬ 
nent interests of the property, it would probably be ruinous to 
himself. To reduce his scale of sugar-culture and his crops of 
exportable produce would preclude the hope of keeping down 
the interest of his incumbrances, and progressively lessening 
their amount. The mortgagee, thcicfore, would foreclose, or 
sell his equity of redemption. He is consequently in the pain¬ 
ful dilemma of being obliged, *either to stint his slaves in the 
food and other necessaries which he is too poor to purchase 
in sufficient quantities, or to lose his estate reducing his 
consignments of sugar; and this is the true cause of the e«l 
in general; and what is, in fact, meant by the poverty of the 
planters being a cause of famiue to the slaves. But what 
effectual remedy would be found for this by raising the price of 
produce, through the ruin of our East-lndian trade, or any 
other means that could possibly be employed for that purpose ? 
It is not the positive, but the relative magnitude of a 
planter’s income that thus affects his slaves. It is its amount 
in relation to the interest and other charges that it must an¬ 
nually defray. His ability to sustain his slaves depends not 
merely on what he receives, but what he has to pay out of the 
proceeds of his sugar; not on the credit side of his account 
with the consignees, but on its favourable balance. It is to 
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no purpose, therefore, to raise the proceeds of his sugar 50 per 
cent, if his incumbrances exceed his improved income in the 
same proportion. Now it is a notorious and undeniable truth, 
that a large part of the whole number of sugar-estates in the 
West Indies are at all times* even when the price of their pro¬ 
duce in the European markets is high, greatly overburtbened 
with debt; and this, not always from the imprudence of the 
proprietors in point of expenditure during their residence in 
Europe, but because the estates have descended upon them 
subject to heavy incumbrances, or have, from some of the many 
vicissitudes to which such property is liable, greatly fallen 
off in their productiveness, or, what is a still more common 
cause of the evil, have been bought at too high a price, or in 
more favourable times, and, as usual, mortgaged to secure to 
the sellers a large proportion of the purchase-money. It may 
truly be said that in this latter respect high prices of sugar are 
commonly, in their futjire consequences, and that*at uo distant 
period, a severe source of calamity instead of benefit to the 
slaves; for they create an appetite for colonial speculations, 
and there are always a great number of proprietors who, from 
ifecessity, or from their desire to convert into European invest¬ 
ments property of which they well know the precarious nature, 
are ready to avail themselves of such good opportunities of 
selling to advantage. Estates, therefore, are often sold in such 
times, at prices very far exceeding their value in relation to 
their ordinary or average returns; and their new owners set out 
under a burthen of debt which they vainly hope the proceeds 
will enable them progressively to discharge. Market-prices 
soon after fall, expenses increase,- the debts accumulate with 
rapidity, and when embarrassment and ruin ensue, they are 
ascribed to the depreciation of produce instead of the over- 
appreciation of the estate, and the rashness of having specu¬ 
lated deeply on what was chiefly a borrowed capital. The 
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case k exactly parallel to that of very many landholders in 
this country, who gave large prices for land when our wheat- 
markets and rents were at the highest, and raised great part of 
the purchase-money by mortgage, without any other means for 
its repayment than the returns of the land itself. The prices 
of sugar, during the seven years that preceded 1801 , had risen 
to a degree as unprecedented as the prices of corn previous to 
1813, and the consequences have been the same in both cases, 
except that in England the purchase of land upon credit has 
been of a very limited extent compared to the whole extent of 
landed property; while in the West Indies a very large pro¬ 
portion of the sugar-estates now in culture have been the sub¬ 
jects of such speculations. It has been asserted over and over 
again, by West Indians themselves, that most of the estates 
in the old islands have changed hands in the last thirty years; 
and as to the new settlements in Guiana and Trinidad, it is 
notorious that they have been chiefly formed by adventurers 
whose cupidity high prices had excited. The lands there 
indeed were cheap, but the slaves were chiefly bought, 
and the buildings erected, by means of commercial credit ob¬ 
tained upon mortgage on high terms. 

With the landholders of England the case is entirely new; 
but not so with the West-Indian planters. The high prices of the 
period referred to gave, indeed, a more than ordinary impulse 
to the adventurous spirit by which sugar-estates are purchased 
or formed; but at all times the tickets in that lottery have 
changed hands with great rapidity, and have always been 
bought at an extravagant price when compared with their in¬ 
trinsic value, or average produce. Ruin, consequently, has 
at all times been the final, and generally the speedy fate of a 
majority of the adventurers. If the latter proposition is 

doubted, mpny testimonies of its truth might be adduced from 

* 

the coloriists and the assemblies themselves. Some of these 
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will be found in tlie preceding article of the Appendix. I will 
only at present cite one other as it is given by Mr. Wilberforce, 
in a letter to his constituents, published in 1807, p. 268 ; being 
taken by him from a Parliamentary document, transmitted by the 
Assembly of Jamaica. The number of executions in the Marshall's 
office of that island in twenty years, from 1760 to 1780, Was 
no less than 80,000, and their amouut £32,500,000 of Jamaica 
currency, or £22,500,000 sterling; and during that time 
nearly half the estates in the island had changed hands. 

Now, what I would infer from these colonial statistics is, 
that if the embarrassments of the planters produce distress 
or famine among their slaves, it is an evil not to be remedied 
by raising the price of sugar; nor is it an evil of the present 
day alone, but one of perennial existence, and inherent to the 
colonial system. As long as the state of the slaves compels 
them to work for any subsistence, adequate or inadequate, 
that the master chooses to allow, there is no preventing him, 
when a losing gamester, from taking a last throw at the table, 
in the attempt to save himself from ruin, by finding a last stake 
in what he can possibly save out of the maintenance of his 
slaves, by reducing them to short allowance.* Unless you 

♦ In accordance with this view of the subject is the state¬ 
ment of the Jamaica House of Assembly itself, in its report of the 
23d November, 1804. u We may here observe,” the assembly says, 

that it is to this peculiarity (a peculiarity previously described) of 
sugar-cultivation, that much of the augmented production is owing. 
Far from being, in all cases , a symptom of prosperity , extending planta¬ 
tions is not unfrequently a paroxysm of despair. Seeing that unless his 
estate can be brought up to a certain scale, no profit can be expected; 
the planter borrows to the utmost of his credit, attains, at last, the 
quantity looked for, but has the mortification to find that a new duty 
end increased price place him in the same distressed situation from 
which he had made a struggle to emerge.” And all this is stated in 
the midst of vehement remonstrances against the abolition of the 
slave-trade. • 
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tail 6ave him from this dangerous temptation hy preventing iiis 
contracting debts beyond the average value of Ids estate, it is 
to no purpose to augment Ids income. Let his crops produce 
£500 a year more than at present, still, if lie adds £10,000 
to his mortgages, or sells the estate to a new adventurer at 
that advance of price, the case will remain the same as far as 
it affects the slaves. Nor has a sinking planter always the 
present power of saving those poor dependants from want, 
unless by immediately calling on his mortgagees to accept 
possession of the estate. His credit in the island may be so 
far gone that he cannot obtain flour from the merchants. The 
case is so familiar, that the General Legislature of the Lee¬ 
ward Inlands, conveued in 1798, (a time, be it observed, 
of great prosperity, and after years of high prices of sugar 
unexampled before,) thought it necessary, in common humanity, 
N to make a law'to provide a remedy for the evil. They enacted 
that debts contracted for food or other necessaries for the 
slaves, by the party in possession, should be paid out of the 
crops of the estate itself, and be a charge upon them. Nothing 
could be more equitable and wise ; but,the law, it seems, has 
already become obsolete in the islands it was made for, and 
lias never been adopted by the assembly of any other colony. 
The master’s choice, therefore, is not necessary to the starva¬ 
tion of the labourers, while the produce of their labour 
goes into the pockets of those mortgagees to whom they 
virtually belong. 1 

Nothing but the compulsory effect of low prices of sugar, 
which, as I have already shown, will lead to the raising pro¬ 
visions on the estate, can remedy that cruel abuse which 
high prices are preposterously supposed entirely to prevent. 
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Tin; expediency of equalizing the duties on 
Migar import d from die E ast and H(M Indies 
lets now be* n camas^ed during two successive 
\ eai s„ w e are approaching the session of 
Paihauunt m winch an examination of the 
question in ail its bearings is to be undertaken 
h\ a ( aminnttec of the House of Commons, it 
is therefore most important that right ideas 
upon the subject should he formed, and that it 
should not hastily be throw* aside, as a mea¬ 
sure interesting only to East and West India 

merchants, and unworthy of the deliberate at- 

\ t 
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tention of the legislature. I am no advocate 
for conferring* a partial benefit either on the 
East or West Indians, but I am an advocate 
tor competition, and for gating equal encourage¬ 
ment to both parties, because I am convinced 
that bv so doing the true interests of both, ns 
well as of the empire at large, will be best pro¬ 
moted. In this question are involved the two 
follow tug propositions;— 

1st, Whether the sound principles of com¬ 
merce which have* superseded the erroneous 
theories of the oh) mercantile system (and to 
which our government th» involves ore com crls*) 
shall be adopted or abandoned* according to 
the prevalence of particular interests in parlia¬ 
ment* 

2d. Whether this country shall act with jus¬ 
tice to the immense population of the East 
Indies, placed bv Providence under its pro¬ 
tection, or yield in one essential point—to the 
fears and jealousies of the planters ami mer¬ 
chants of the West Indies. 

* Sco the recent official publication cn the Slate of the 
ViiOoti, Januaryi 1U23, p, t-50 attff 203, 



J hope to be able, in this short exposition of 
the subject, to show that, as statesmen and 
legislators, it is onr best policy, and, as mas¬ 
ters of a great empire, it is our bounden duty 
to admit so material a production of India as 
sugar into the home-consumption of (beat 
Britain upon an equal footing with the sugar of 
any other British dependency. 

It is only since the year 1810 that the real 
iuh autagetf to be derived from India have be¬ 
come apparent: the incongruous characters of 
merchant aud sovereign, blended, so unfortu¬ 
nately both for India and (Jtcat Britain, in the 
Easblndia Company, had till that time para¬ 
ble <1 the exertions of both countries mutually 
to benefit each other. The triumph of just 
commercial principles, by the experience of 
the fiee trade since 1818, has been complete. 
Many things yet remain to be done* and the 
two characters must ultimately be separated. 
Much, however, as I appreciate the value of 
tree trade, little un J indulge any fears for the 
safety of the China trade, under an unre¬ 
stricted intercourse, yet I would agree to con- 
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tmue the monopoly of the tea-trade in the Com¬ 
pany if it* political existence can be shown to 
depend upon it, and if the question lay between 
the maintenance of that monopoly and the ex¬ 
tinction of the Company, and the consequent 
transfer of its political functions to Govern-* 
merit; for in our mixed constitution the admi¬ 
nistration of India is too valuable a source of 
patronage to he'trusted to the executive;' and, 
with ' some modifications, that function can 
hardly he placed'in better'hands than those 
of the Court of , Director*," checked by the 
■Board of Control, and, under the'system of 
■ gradual advancement in the service, which 
’ now so happily prevails, ’ Several improve¬ 
ments, however, 'before this great question can 
be brought forward,* on the expiration'of the 
charter,.■ are 'yet t o be made* The 1 mlian ship- 
ping has a right to a gfener&l British register 
' policy and justice equally demand the nonces- 

l v. 1 ' * 

slop of this pomf ti iu spite,'of 'the jealousy of 
the shipping-interest at home. Again, British 
shipping of all classes ought to enjoy without 
restriction the whole 1 trade eastward of the 



('ape, (the' direct China trade, until the expi** 

rat inn of the charter, excepted,) and v easels 

of ail sizes should be admitted fuely into 

* 

that commerce 4 . 

The laws regulating the commerce of (lie Cast 

should he separated from those relating to the 

government of British India, and their provisions 

so simplified and consolidated that the loer- 

« 

eland may not be impeded by the intricacy of 
the pi{*sent ill-digested system. The basis of 
the commercial law should be free tvudi with 
e.nrption}> t not a eh*e trade with permmion*. 
This is due to the interests of our mercantile 
am 1 niamdaeturingclasses at homo and in India* 
No pains should be spared to correct the errors 
el the landed-system of India—to prevent (he 
impoverishment and degradation of that coun¬ 
try by oppressive taxation:— and dismissing idle 
bars of' colonization, the Court of Directors 
should boldly repair the evils 4 ' incident to their 

4 Fa K of mi (otuijiQgi »nag,mtmU, ami allovm? hy Mu 
C. (jocuit.— S< <' C, (irnnt on the Slat* and h ty uourng 
Asiatic SuBjt.cts of fit rent Break, 17U^> 1707, )>. 23, 
it pmso<t 
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connexion with India, and afford everv facildv 
to die do\ ilopmud of the great regain rs of 
llio oonrdiv under their charge. If Mtpenor 

A 

civilization and know It dge and a bighei tone 
of < ha rat'd r lane enabled a handful tit foreign¬ 
ers It* nehiei v the conquest of India, let tfuw 
advantages be diffused ovti British India ; - 
allow Englishmen to fix thenihclu s m the eotm- 
trv, and therein* iucnvH the wealth, raist the 
character, and enlarge tin prosperity of tin* 
natives. I bidet the Mipt rudendenee ot a vjgi 
laid ant! settled government there is nothing to 
apprtIn ml, and without the assistance of Eton 
ptans none of die gieaf staph's of India * an 
be hi ought to piilection. But leaving to of hem 
the consideration of these more genera! "ob¬ 
jects, I shall confine myself to the Mn*urn|uc*s- 
lion, which in principle, yoldsto none in im¬ 
portance. 

The simple fact of flu case is a*? fol¬ 
io wk :— 

The consumption of sugar m (neat Britain is 
about three mdliems of cwh nr nearU ioOjtOO 

s <> 

tons per annum. Of tliis Msppi\ not above 



*M>00 tons ha\e hitherto b< on brought from 
India.* 

Now the power of piodw ini r sugars m India 

to almost nti\ evti id is fully pious! by the* 

pajx rs laid before the propnetots of FasMwh t 

stock 1)v the Four! of Due* tins, and ma\ b< ot<- 
* 

mated from flic following *\n<ict of oik oi tin 
aides! witters on tlie husbandly of Hoik* a I, s\i 
“ From Ben art s to Hun&pni\ Irorn tin bor- 
th is of A-sun to those ot (\ibu k tin re u 
scare* In a dMri< t m Bemial, or its <1* pewit nt 
provinces, wherein die su^ur earn* dot, not 
tloimsh; tiirn es most < >pt * iall> in the pin* 
imrts ttl Bemuse Kehar, Jlun* par fh rhoooi, 
B( u!Wiin, and Mediupm ; n is sued "sfn]l> 
t iiltn alf d m all, and tin re m » ms to he no othei 
hounds (o tlie possible piodw bon of sujai iri 
B< m>al than tfu hunts of the d< maud and enn- 
se*|Ueio vend toi it I \\ In uc< , tht n, dot «. \t 


1 1 I otal tnpoil 18 ono tore*, < i vdu.li horn on 

sumption n One tons. 

t *’oI« 1‘inokf- oa t*m Uu»><u«hv tt F l ti p 1.!?, < di- 
uon UWKl amt tkeui^ii ml tlie !b k on ! ut ht am dtt pro 
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atise that -m Mindl a portion o l India suga 
finds its \u\\ into tin c onsumption oi (boa 
Britain ' The cause* may be trac e d to the pro 
i\ etuiy dot s * 

*s 

The duU of ;»0.s\ per cut*, reducible aceoid 
mi» to tin* a\ eragega/wte* prices to 2?>, per cu t 
lowed on an solicit* like sugar, varying m qua 
lit}, and eon^equt ntly m valuta from iov. p 
oOn. per cut. is a most oppressive balden*-au 
unwise and impolitic tax, injuring the people 
By narrowing the consumption, without be ~ 
nothing, in proportion, the re*emit*; hut 
winm in addition to this heavy impost, which 
applies to sugaisof cum growth, n preferems , 
to the extent of one-fhjrd at least, or 1 Os. ad¬ 
ditional, per cut, is given to the \S e4 Indians, 
the harden to the Cast Indies become h intuit - 
Mble; and the quest km to be considered is - 
win flier it t> ja*4 and expedient that this pre¬ 
ference should continue. 

ja»( t<u«. <4 l«»st^|n4ia fr oW» k t uoo Im m* h lhal ut tito 
opinion oi sonic of tic** Ablest roxum* v s.d llo 

t utavanoa of au,ui in B* uuu! allot Us do* iuoM joWmUUt 
«c torn t to tiiv attiiutllBlist, 



JNow l Min prepared to show that fhn pre 
femme, crippling the trade with India, and 
impeding the natural rour.se of the tuieichange 
of the commodities of the two eonulius, is 
injurious to 

the British ship-owner and merchant, 
the British refim r, 
iht‘ British manufacture*, 
the British consumer* 

and ih a sm rifjce of the rights o| our fellow 
subjects in India, 

The M esf Indians assert their claim to such 
a prefei emv, lion ever injurious to of In no The) 
appeal to their right* under the Colonial Nys- 
If m, sanctioned by Miccessne acts of the le¬ 
gist aim e. 

This claim of right must first be examined, 
for, if dial stands, honesty being paramount 
to all questions of expediency, the pledged 
faith ef pailiameitt must he supported, until 
the < \istiug inti rests of ev< r\ person m the 
W <*4 Indies arc satisfied; leunne this, and 
conflicting urns of expediency alone remain 
tc he considered. 1 he chums of the West 
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Indies, on the head of < vpedicnev, ma> he 
ranged, as follows 

Kt. Piotmhh loss on capital itmshd in tin 
\\ < st indflps 

2d. Ptobabie injury to the si ives. 
dd Important e of the \\ < st Indies, as a 
means of naud stuugth and commercial 
wealth. 


Pnsenplut H ft* hi of the II Vs/ hidum# main 

the Colonial System. 

To put the <| notion m the stiongesi light, hr 
ns suppose tin West Indians to eonuud thu 
the} have phmU <1 cultivated, and im< o< d large 
capitals in sugar plantations, under comp irt 
with the legislature that, if they brought all then 
product to tin houie-m irket and pm< Ij?jm { [ ad 
tlmr supples from flume, the bomc-mai kel 
should 1m si c ured to tie*m. 

Out where are the molds of then* nth 
threat J hit am was first supplied with sugar 
ilitomrh the Portuguese, Tin pm e was < xoi- 
haunt, and i m ouia^ertu nt was gmu, m tin 
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nature of a patent, <0 cultivate Oh* West In 
die., From 1010 to the preset lime, the 
< hief Mippl} has been from Oh West Indies ; 
bul when the price w as lie’ll, in ^92, amt 
in 1000, i u»Ovation hi the Past Indies 
was rail. <1 lor ami cm oura^ed by Parliament 
amt (*o\ eminent. ami nnpoitations propor¬ 
tionate to On* Company's opejjilious under an 
e\tiusi\o monopoly, took place. 

The article was not enumerated in the table 
of (’\hIomh, bul the question <0 tin* duly 
v l 07 ; Hi: 0 per cent, ad rafortm > was atfihded 
during' that pe* tod, as will be seen b\ the roso- 
bitmns mo’. 1 <) ami earned in (be lb imrul < ouil 
l- r >tb March, 1792. 

Prom no?, the duly remained, ad 1 atorem., 
£37 : Id ; 0 per rent, until 1707, win n an 
additional 2.?, Or/, per r.wt. was imposed, but 
applh d to the Past and West India sugars 
able In 1803, the system was altered ;* the 


* 48 Hro. HI. cap, 6#. So l«r fiom thetomprUtion «1 
the H.nt Indies not btimr eimUniphiH d by alt parties m 
1 Bn.'t, urtd ot Ike m >v so*»k of duties, I nno e k‘t to the 
lUpmt ot the House at Ansi mkh m Jamaica, m Not, 
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ad atfanm duty was changed into a rated chitu 
ami 27a, pi i t\\L lived on Kasl*India sugars 
of tdl irroui/a and qmhfiea* un a nmttt ?afc /*- 
tween of 2t“ pet* <r ssL on West India 

brown sugars, ami 2ib. on West India whtlt 
sugars, and, in I BOP, the sann proportions 
were preserved. 

Hast-India of all growths and qualdn s, 33%, 
\\ i st-India, brim n ... ...... d(H. 

Most -India, white. 3 .*.« 

Hot * this look hkc the peremptory < w fusion 
of all biigath iiom the maikt 1 exempt tho** 
from tin VS e^l Indies } Hnu loose who speem 
lafed m the West-India plantations umh r 
these regulation* of the legislature, a light to 
turn runnel now, and say—Oh, we trusted to 
tlie supmepet** of the Company, and we knew 
they neirr would send home am quantity 
to adect m in die home-market* purely this 
is private speculation on private judg+unnb 
not on tin pledged hihli of the legislature 
Surety, the assertion so confidently made of 


iu jurm Unit tins oomjit IMnm v<aM »t ot *n» 

ruK«s Uur, ,\ml i mupLwtt 
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EasbJndia sugar never having been intended 
by the legislature to enter into competition 
with WtNt-Jndia sugar antecedent to the year 
IBM, cannot now he maintained.* * 

In f B1 1, when the free trade was opened, a 
proteetionof i Os. per ewt. was given to the West 
Indians against Easbfndia sugars, as follows : 
Ea<l-India sugars, of all growths and qua¬ 
lities , o* *It ft 

West-India, brown or Muscovado 30s. 

Wesblndia, white or clayed .’.■ 30 v. 

Lb iv the matter rested ; but it is curious to 


trace the graduiO encroachments of'the 'West 
Indians and their infractions of their own 


bargain, ■ 1 

1st, They re* agitated- the question, and at¬ 
tempt ed to impose an additional duty of 2sAki. 
per cwt on brown East-India sugar, and' 
7.s* ChL on white. 

‘id, They obtained a separation of growth, 
and witliout any compassion upon those who, 
on the faith of Parliament, had invested capital 


* ^ee the Amount of Company 1 '** Importations, Appen¬ 
dix iv. Co, Hop, pag-e ?e ' " 



10 

m Jaut, and in the country trade of India* of 
which btigpir is the staple growth and chief rue- 
dium, prohibitory duties were imposed on the 
consumption of i fl sugars from the Hast Indies, 
ov t j)J *-u'*h u-n had a certificate of origin, 
provu< dhi't to bo tin production of the 
B? nivh NMTitorie". 

3d. Thu\ obtained a classification of quali¬ 
ty s—Bccuum t‘nstom-hnn m distiiu \u u < v 
{sit'd in M est-lrdu* aivn\>, and tlmliiahe- < d * it v 
oi ,V>y. per ewf. Mood scain** # whih oj 1 1 out 
\Y< st-India sugur-* the s propose d and obm*n» d 
a similar distinction m I lu>e India milmi * md 
im additional protec tion of f*s ullogefbt i Eos. 
per cwt. on sugars from the East Indii n i on t d* 
or otherwise refined, so as to be equal to « t ucd T 
although there is not in India, as in tin >\ owt 
Indies, a particular claw of Sugar call* d i tai/ecf,* 
and, for want of a definite standard* to de¬ 
termine what India sugars are equal to clayed, 
it was almost certain that this* additional duty 
would (however contrary to the letter and spirit 
of the act) be attempted to be levied on Bengal 


* Se<‘ Appendix (9;. 
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white sugars, inferior to many West-India Mus¬ 
covado sugars in grain, consequently less adap¬ 
ted to the refiners, and selling at lower prices, 
and which has proved to lie the fact. This mea¬ 
sure (theBritish West Indies producing no clay¬ 
ed sugars) has actually saddled the finer Bengal 
sugars with a prohibitory duty, and thu* pro¬ 
tected West-India Muscovado,' undercover of 
protecting clayed ; and to this deception, 
arising from the technical language of the act, 
the Board of Trade and the Treasury have, 

from (lie superior influence of West Indians, 

» 

most, unaccountably lent themselves. 

Does this look like keeping to a bargain, or 
paying any great deference to an alleged par¬ 
liamentary contract ? 

A- 

And, 4th. Though it was expressly declared 
that the protecting duty was in consequence of 
the restrictions imposed on the West Indies by 
the colonial system, yet in the last session of 
parliament the West Indians procured a relax- 

* Improved, so as to be superior to many clayed sugars, 

* t 

and yet literally not within the act. 

B 
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ation of this system, without allowing a deduc¬ 
tion of one farthing from the protecting duties. 

After this statement can any reasonable man 
require the East Indians to be bound by the 
alleged compact of 1813, a compact got up 
between the West-IndiaCommittee and the de* 
legates from Liverpool^ then soliciting the 
open trade to the outports; but to which 
neither the Kast-India Company nor the 
I&ast-ludia Trade, generally, were in any 
manner parties? ft was first broken b\ the 
W est Indians, and its character and opera- 
tions were essentially changed, at their in¬ 
stance, and for their benefit.* After this, ] 
think, the claim under the faith of Pailiameut 

• It is fair to obsen e here, that this is now d< med by 
the W est Indians; they slnft the request to the ship-ow m rs;, 
but they seem to have aceopied the boon, in (in tun* '-pint 
of nolo epheopari ; and few will fthe ciedit to (he asmiton, 
(hat it was foiend upon them, without tin it solicitation. 
What view docs (ho official wrttor take of tins point? 
“Such,” says he, u in a few words, was the boon ot 
“ Governinenf to the West Indies dming tin last session.” 
—Administration of the Affairs of Great llutuin, 1113$, 
p. 140. 
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cannot be. entertained for one moment. I 
would here ask, what has been the policy of 
the legislature with regard to sugar from the 
conquered colonies? If the old British West- 
India islands had a right to the exclusion 
of East~India sugar from the home-market, 
much more had they a right to insist on the 
exclusion of sugar from the conquered colo¬ 
nics. But what is the fact ? The sugars of the 
Dutch West-India conquered colonies* are 

* See Mr. Matryat's speech, 1819, in Hansard's Par¬ 
liamentary Debates, vol. xiv. page 82. > 

? * 

“ The W est-lndia planters are now, in their turn, con- 
tending for Ihc principle, as they call it, of the monopoly 
of the home-consumption of Great BHt&in ; but this prin¬ 
ciple has never been recognized to the extent to which 
they would push it; for the produce of the conquered 
colonics has uniformly been admitted into home-consump¬ 
tion, Even if this principle was acknowledged, it would 
be of no use to them in the present state of things, Os, J 
trust, 1 shall shortly satisfy the house; and, I must say, 
that it is with peculiar ill grace that they attempt to main¬ 
tain prejudices of their own, ht the very moment when 
they are reaping the most substantial advantages from 
having overcome the prejudices of others,*’ 

B *2 
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admitted upon the same duties as those front 
the old Wost-India islands. The Mauritius 
is the only exception, and, though equally 
a sugar colony, is sacrificed to the jealousy oi 
the West Indians: and whilst eieiy motive of 
justice and policy should induce our goiern- 
ment to conciliate the French inhabitants, b\ 
ghing them a vent for their only pioduce, yet, 
the high duty is imposed on their sugary 
which are dmen from France by a duty to 
protect Bom bon sugar, and from England to 
protect the British West Indies. The Mauib 
tius sugars a te, to the rum of the trade with 
Great Britain, sent to every port in Em ope but 
those to which they would in the natural course 
of trade be attracted. 

In 1809, there w r a<*, indeed, an Act brought m 

to exclude the clay cd sugars of Martinique, w ha h 

passed, notwithstanding the able and sound 

argument of an eminent Wtst-lndia merchant, 

Mr. Marry at, m opposition to the measure 

But, in 1814, upon the restoration of this island 

to France, by another legislative provision, 

« 

those sugars were admitted to April, 1815, at 
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the same duties as British West-India sugars. 

* 

The produce of Pemerara is yearly increas¬ 
ing.* 1 It no# exceeds the largest supply 
hitherto brought from India; and yet Peine- 
rara merchants are actually joined with the 
West*India planters of the old colonies, and 
crying out for protection against the East 
Indies. 

Let us next sec what were the alleged grie¬ 
vances of the colonial system, and ty* what ex¬ 
tent the British West Indies are, at prebent, 
affected by them: 

1st. The obligation imposed on the colonies 
of bringing all their produce to the mother- 
country, thereby increasing the cost of that por¬ 
tion which was beyond the home-consumption, 
by the charges of tgpmsit, and preventing its en¬ 
tering into competition* on equal terms, with 


* Imports of Pemerara and Berbice Sugais : 


1790 .... 

Cm 

.. 11,680 

1817-18..- 

Cm* 

...391,954 

1800 .... 

• • 41,194 

18I8-19-•• 

• ••437,950 

1814-15 *»»• 

• •244,307 

1819-20•* * 

...510,900 

1815-18 m»* 

• •330,41? 

1820-21-.* 

,..574,257 

1818-17•• 

• •338,731 

I821-22-. 

* * &45^403 
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the produce of other sugar-colonies and coun¬ 
tries, shipped direct to the foreign place of con* 
sumption. 

2d. The obligation under which they were 
bound to purchase supplies from the* mother- 
country, both for the purposes of their cultiva¬ 
tion and the support of the negro-population. 

These two main grievances are removed by the 

Acts of last session for regulating the trade of the 

West Indies with America and other parts of the 

world. The produce of the West Indies may 

be carried direct to its place of consumption ; 

* 

for instance, rum to America, ami sugar to the 
continent of Europe; and the supplies for the 
negroes, and lumber and other articles for the 
sugar manufacture, may be brought back direct 
from the place of production. But this must be 
done in direct trade only, and in British ships, 
or, as far as the trade with independent America 
is concerned, in American ships.and what 
practical grievance is this? what freights are 
cheaper ? 

But the population of the West Indies must be 
supplied with British manufactures onl> ; and 



where again m the practical grievance here? 
what manufacture s are cheaper than the British ? 
do not the British manufacturers undersell all 
others in the East and the West? and are they 
not excluded from the continent, because they 
undersell the foreign manufacturer at his own 
door ? 

If duties are charged in the West Indies 
on foreign shipments, so are they charged in 
British India; and advantages are given to 
shipping on British ships direct to (treat Bri¬ 
tain, 

Let it not he understood that any objection 
is here offered to this alteration in the colonial 
system; but it is broadly contended that the 
remaining restrictions on the West-In dia trade 
do not warrant, in any manner, a continuance 
of their monopoly of the home-market for 
sugar, upon the grounds of justice or the 
pledged faith of the legislature. The terms of 
the alleged contract are broken, and the West 
Indians no longer bring aM their produce to 
the mother-country, nor receive all their sup¬ 
plies from thence. 



X am decidedly of opinion that entire free¬ 
dom should l>e given to the West Indies :•—to 
allow the East Indies to enter into competition, 
on equal terms, is all that is asked in return. 
Haring, then, disposed of the first point, viz* 
the compact with Parliament, let us next ad¬ 
vert to, 

2dly. The expediency of the case. Is it, or 
is it not, expedient for the whole community, 
that the West Indies should have the exclusive 
supply of sugar to the home-market ? Let us 
first show, in entering into this branch of the 
subject, that the monopoly is highly detrimen¬ 
tal to the trade with India, and unjust towards 
its numerous population: and then look around 
to see whether the positive evil it inflicts on 
these important inteiests is counterbalanced by 
any commensurate advantages to the West 
Indians, or to any other class of society. 

That the only advantageous mode of con* 
ducting a profitable commerce between two 
countries is by facilitating the cheapest ex¬ 
change of their respective productions, is a 
position few will now venture to c ombat. 



The tonnage employed in 1821, in the trade 
from India to the United Kingdom, amounted 
to about 79*800 tons; one-third of that ton- 

it* 

nage must be dead weight, that is, heavy bulky 
articles. Of the productions of India, rice, 
saltpetre, and sjjgar, are known to be the three 
articles used for that purpose. Of rice, in 
1821, about 4500 tons were imported ; it sold 
at ruinous prices; and the import thereof must 
cease in the present state of abundant supply 
of all agricultural produce, and with the duty 
of 55, per cwt. (absolutely more than its prime 
cost) to which it is subjected for the protection 
of domestic agriculture. Of saltpetre, the im¬ 
portations were 9000 tons; and the consump¬ 
tion must necessarily be limited, during a pe¬ 
riod of general pea£e. Of the remaining arti¬ 
cle, sugar, about 13,000 tons were imported. 
White Benares sugar, in Bengal, might have 
been purchased in May, 1822, for S* ft" 8. 8. 
per Bazaar Maund, which, at the then ex¬ 
change of 2$. Id. per S“* ft®’ (the Company’s 
present rate of remittance), brings the prime 
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coM to.per ew t. £1 4 2 

Add charges at Calcutta, 0 per cent 0 Ml 


1 0 1 

Add freight, £6 per ton. ..0 8 0 

Ditto insurance, 4 per cent.0 I 0 

Ditto waste and average dampen prime 

cost, say 8 per cent, * • *. ,0 1 IJ 

Cost in London . £ 1 15 0 

Sa\, sells at 35$. per cwt. less 

charges 8 per cent. I 12 2 

Loss to the importer . £0 2 10 


But supposing the duty of 105, to he taken off, 
then the bu>er could afford to give 10$. per 
cut. more, thevebj bringing up the price of 
East-lndia to that of the same quality of 
West-Tndia sugar; this would leave a profit to 
the importer of 75. 2d. per cwt, and capital 
would immediately flow into the Sugar import 
business : the consequence would be, a reduc¬ 
tion of the 7s. 2d. in the general price of sugar, 
to the advantage of the consumer. 
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it 

From this statement we also see how the In¬ 
dian merchant would benefit by saving the 2<v. 1 0(1 
loss on import, under present circumstances. 

The above calculation is taken from the actual 
prices and rates in May, 1822; and, considering 
tbfc average out-turn of the shipments of sugar 
from India, 35s. per cwt. with 8 per cent, waste, 
is a high piicc. 

If the 15 a. duty is levied on this sugar, its 
introduction will be prohibited. 

Actual out-turn of a parcel of sugar, imported 
in October, 1820, per William Money. 

luvoict of 1154 bags, Bemires 
Sugar, weighs Br, Mds. 2941, 

cost S a * li«* 32,950, at 2,?. lid. ...... .. . * * .£3,90 i 13 

Nett weight—loss C per cent, for 

deficiency on voyage, cwt. 2073 

at35 s. Gd. per cwt... £3079 11 G 

Freight ..539 4 0 

Chargi »in London * • 220 15 G 4 

—— - 759 19 0 

Nett proceeds ~ 2,919 12 

4 Lofes £ 982 l 

* Soc m Appendix—Statement of prime coMs of East- 
India sugar from 3 to 10 li % pen Maund. 
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But which, if not subject to the 10$. duty , would 
have made a saving remittance even at the 
Exchange of *2$. A{d. 1 have taken my illus¬ 
tration from the liner qualities of Bengal sugars; 
but in proportion to the inferiority of the 
sugars imported, the heavier is the loss sus¬ 
tained, ami the 10-s* per cwh additional duty is 
prohibitory to the import of the strong brown 
coarser qualities, selling, with reference to the 
supposed price of the finer sorts, at 1 ;\ 25 a. 

per cwt. 

It has been alleged that, in spite of these 
losses, the consumption of India sugar has in¬ 
creased, It is true, and although the observa¬ 
tion gives rise to an important remark,—that 
low price effectually forces consumption, tin* 
fact itself does not affect our argument: we 
contend, and we are borne out by the concur¬ 
rent testimony of all engaged in the trade, that 
* 

the loss on Indian sugars has been so great, as 
to preclude the possibility of the continuance 
of iimport, hut m the fluctuating state of 
the law, as to duty, during the agitation of the 
question, and in a new trade, into which a host 
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of shipping has adventured, it requires some 

time to induce parties to return in ballast, when 

* * 

money is as plentiful as it has recently been in 
India to purchase produce; and it requires 
many a hard lesson to check the confidence of 
the merchant, and to damp his sanguine hopes 
of good fortune, and he continues to speculate 
in sugar rather than return empty; but to this 
there must be a limit. If this reasoning be, as 
I trust it is, grounded on fact, and on undenia- 
bio data, then, in what a situation does this 
exclusion of India sugar place the Indian trade 

*» ' r 

to Great Britain ? Does it not cripple, in every 
way, the means of carrying on that trade ? 
altogether prevent the development of the great 
resources of our Indian Empire by British 
capital, skill, and industry, and in.part tend 
to drive the raw materials of our manufac¬ 
tures. cotton, silk, indigo, drugs, to the Con¬ 
tinent, where a better market can be found for 
the dead weight sugar? 

I contend, that it paralizes a growing trade, 
a trade, the eventual extent of which, consider¬ 
ing its increase since the opening in l SI3, can 
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scarcelv be calculated. Acrain, is it not unde- 
nibble that the power of our machinery lias 
enabled us successfully to export British manu¬ 
factures to the East Indies,* to spread them 
through tin* Persian Gulph and the Eastern 
Archipelago,—and what will stop our progress? 
Is it limited demand ? No; the population 
to lie clothed is immense. Is it the want of 
fertility in their soil to give returns? No; read 
the account of the productions of Java, Bengal, 
and Siam ;f—ft can only be retarded by re¬ 
strictive laws and the protecting system. We 
refuse to benefit ourselves by the exuberant 


Woollens exported to the East, 

5th January, 1815 * • •£1,084,434 
102S"" 1,421,810 

IneroaM' of* • * • £ 837,215 30 per coat. 

Cotton good# from •* * £ 100,480 
to ..£1,120,235 

f Sue CrawAyfd’s Eastern Archipelago; Colebrookes 
Husbandry of Bengal; Milbunr# Oriental Cmunurcc; 
Koxbmgh’s Essay in the Asiatic' Annual Uegwlorfor 1002. 
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bounty of nature,; we no longer act up to the 
motives that probably induced the legislature 
in former times to encourage the plantations 
of the West Indies; and although India pos¬ 
sesses a rich soil, admirably adapted to the 
cane, watered by noble rivers, and teeming with 
a numerous population, we exclude its staple 
production, under the absurd apprehension that 
sugar would become too cheap. 

Great Britain possesses skill, capital, machi¬ 
nery, and metals ; we are advanced beyond all 
other nations in our manufacturing skill; we 
abound in things coveted by others; but we 
check the natural interchange that would take 
place, by refusing to receive the natural equi¬ 
valents for our manufactures; forgetting, that 
where we will not bity we cannot 

Are not duties on articles brought as returns 
for our manufactures as injurious a& duties on 
export? A manufacturer ships to India; he 
sells at a handsome profit upon his invoice, but 
his rupee, in which he receives his return, has 
fallen, from the difficulty of investing it advan¬ 
tageously in produce, from 2s. (id. h 2s. Id .— 



16 20 per cent. It is by; their cheapness 

» alone that we have introduced our manufactures; 
and if, therefore, by narrowing the channels 
through which returns are to be received, we 
oblige the seller to increase his sale-price, arc 
we not artificially destroying the natural cheap¬ 
ness of our manufactures, and impeding our 
own career in their diffusion throughout the 
East ? 

Thus the trade suffers in all its branches, 
export and import; and the savings of the Com¬ 
pany's servants in India, civil and military, 

p 

(who, by rigid economy alone, can now ex- 
pect to return to their native country,) par¬ 
take of the same depreciated value of money. 
The investment of money 4 in sugar, the great 
staple of India, is checked, when, from the 
abundance of capital, new 7 channels for its em¬ 
ployment should be opened. The general trade is 
impeded, when the limited demand for remit¬ 
tances underthe old monopoly is swelled by 
that of the free traders, requiring returns for their 
British manufactures; and, to crown the whole, 
though well aware that on the value of India 
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produce in the home-market the rate of ex- 
change ami the value of the rupee, compared 
with the British sterling, must ultimately depend, 
\ve artificially reduce that value by exorbitant 
duties to protect others- Is this a sound 
policy ? Follow out the consequences to India, 
England, and those interested in the two 
countries, and see what an extensh e mischief 
ensues, and how the evil arising from the restric¬ 
tion on sugar, trifling in former times, is increa¬ 
sed by the altered circumstances of India. 

The East India Company has to provide for 
considerable expenses at borne; viz. the interest 
of the debt payable in England, the dividends on 
the stock and bonds, and certain civil and mi¬ 
litary charges. Having; thus, a constant ne¬ 
cessity for draining India, is it not our obvious 
policy, as it is our unquestionable duty, to 
give ever) encouragement to the productions 
of India? How else can she satisfy these 
political demands?~And is not the burthen 
of her tribute aggravated by the restriction 
imposed upon her sugars.-—The remittance for 

the Company’s political, charges,—the private 

v 
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merchant's returns for hiss British goods,—all 
depend on the result of the sale of Indian pro¬ 
duce at home. If produce will not pay. the 
remittance must he made in specie,—and this 
will reduce the mono)-value of Indian produc < 
to the cultivator, whoso rent and tax are money 
payments, thereby enhancing hk real burdens, 
and grinding him to the earth, to the impoverish¬ 
ment of India and the deterioration of the 
Company’s rovenrn * Within the last two \car* 
we have actually seen a considerable amount of 
treasure, remitted from India. And to add to 
our injustice, we tax nearly *70 per cent, the 
fabrics of India, when imported into this 
country; and we insist upon the importation of 
British goods into India, at the low duty of 21 
|hu cent, and even m the recently proposed 
intercolonial trade between the East and \\ i>< 

Indies, it was intended to exclude India maim- 
* 

i'actnres by heavy duties. We discourage 
the manufacturing industry of our East- 
IndifUi subjects, and prevent their repay¬ 
ing themselves by profitably pursuing their 
agricultural industry. ’ We deny them the pri 



vileges of colonies, and they cannot exercise the 
rights of independent states- .Why did Parlia¬ 
ment recently refuse to protect the landed inte¬ 
rest against Russian tallow or Butch hotter? 
Was it not the fear of finding an equal measure of 
taxation dealt out to us on British articles’ and 
is then our conduct jmt towards dependent 
India * The restriction is therefore usurious to 
the trade and unjust to India. Here is positive 
evil enough to throw into the scale. But let us 
look forward : cither the supply from India will 
be large or small. If small, are we not sacri¬ 
ficing tin India trade to the imaginary fears pf 
the \\ cst-lndia planters > If the difference of 
cost price be inconsiderable, wo shall not have 
an import much beyond the present, my 13*000 
tons, scarcely 7 per cent. on the gross import 
from the West Indies,—an important advantage 
to the East-India merchant, but no heavy Sa¬ 
crifice on the part of the West-lndia planter. 
But if the import be large, what an injury are 
we inflicting upon the natives of India and upon 
the British consumer * Tin fOv. added to his 



present return will enable tbe British merchant 
to import sugar into GreatBritain. If his profit be 
excessive on his prime cost, the influx of capi¬ 
tal will soon bring his gains down to the proper 
level, and, by creating an enlarged demand for 
sugars in India, stimulate the native cultivator. 
Here then we perceive tbe extreme injury to the 
native of India; but follow out the consequences. 
The increased supply from India must be 
cheaper than that from the West Indies, or it 
would not exist; the cheaper growth will be 
substituted for tbe dearer, and thus add to the 
enjoyments of every family in the kingdom. 
If the market be brought down to one-half of 
the extent of the 10*. is not that a saving of 
nearly a million on the annual consumption 
of above three millions of cwt. besides the 
difference to the revenue in the saving upon the 
excess of drawback beyond the duty, which is 
now given as a bonus to the West-India planter 
to the extent of from 4s. to 5s. per cwt. 1 For, 
m this drawback enables the refiner to give so 
much more for his article, and there can be but 
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one price in a market, it actually enhance#* 
pro tanto , the market-price of the whole quan¬ 
tity consumed* 

Such would be the improved state of things 
if the duties were equalized; but reverse the 
picture, and see the obvious consequences to 
which the West Indians are leading the public. 
At present, they export otte-fifth to one-third 
of their importation; and it is this surplus, 
above the wants of the home-consumers, that 
preserves the price of the article level with that 
on the Continent, for it is the price of the sur¬ 
plus that governs that of the whole.* The en¬ 
deavour of the West Indians is to get rid of this 
surplus with as little sacrifice to themselvt's as 
possible, and this object is visible in all their 
proceedings. They may now carry sugars di¬ 
rect to the Continent, and there meet East-In* 

• I have stated this broadly, irot to encumber the argu~ 
ment, but the advantage given by the bounty alluded to 
above, certainly keeps the home price of British West- 
JDelia sugar higher than that of foreign sugar abroad; the 
truth is, tho home price moves m a certain proportion to 
the continental price, the bounty regulating the proportion. 
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ilia sugars, without the burden of the transit 
through this -country* as heretofore. 

Once bring the supply down to the consump¬ 
tion, and exclude other growths, sugar may 
be high here and low abroad, and the \V est - 
India planters may then obtain their high 
remunerative price. But will not this be to tin' 
sacrifice of the consumer and the refiner? 

it is thus—** Released from the obligation of 
“ bringing all his sugar to England, the West- 
“ Indian may* if he please, get rid of the whole 
u of the surplus quantity in an American or 
** Foreign European market; and, provided lie 
“ can still keep in his hands the monopoly of 
* the supply of this country* it will be in his 
u power to exact, from tliC Consumer and refiner 
" here, an ample compensating price upon the 
u remainder. To the permanent success of tins 
“ plan, however, two obstacles* which may 
“ fairly be considered insurmountable, exist: 
“ viz. the tyrannical nature of its operation on 
44 the public* and the magnitude of the surplus 
- to be thus artificially got rid of at a reduced 
“ pnee. 
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“ Some temporary success might, never!he- 
v ‘ less, attend such a scheme destructive to 
“ others, and hardly less baneful in the end to 
u himself The diversion even of a small 
“ quantity of sugar, in the present state of the 
“ British market, would create a sensible scar- 
u city; the demand of the last year having 
" exceeded the supply, 8000 casks, owing, no 
“ doubt, to the purchases of the refiners for 
u tbo purposes of exportation. An advance 
“ in price would, therefore, certainly follow in 
“ the first instance, and the refiners, thus forced 
“ < ltln r to abandon their houses and oceupu- 
4 tiqns, or give an undue price for their raw 

$ 

,fc material, would, probably, yield fora time to 
“ the demand of au increased puce, influenced 
e by a vague and certainly delusive expectation 
“ of a corresponding advance in the prices of 
* their r< fm< d exportable produce. This state 
44 of things, however, could not long be sup- 
ported. The operation of such sales and 
” purchases, a few times repeated, would 
u transfer into the pockets of the planters, the 
“ larger part of the capital of th? refiners, who, 
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“ seeing themselves menaced by speedy and 
44 inevitable ruin, would, undoubtedly, with* 
u draw from the struggle, and many w ould can*) 
44 to foreign countries their skill and the remains 
44 of their capital, leaving the planter exposed 
44 to the consequences of a tremendous re- 
44 action, with an unmanageable surplus still on 
44 his hands, and more embarrassed than ever. 

4t Such, in all probability, would be the effect 
44 of so partial and unjust a measure, which 
44 would aggravate in the case of the refiner the 
44 injurious effects of the present monopoly, 
44 while it emancipated the planter from all 
44 those restrictions to which, in the spirit of 
“ fair reciprocity, he has hitherto ever been 
44 subjected, 

44 Against a really free trade, however, the 
44 refiners will never offer an objection* They 
44 will readily consent, that the West Indians 
44 shall buy aud sell where they please, provided 
u the same indulgence be granted to them- 
44 selves* They desire no protecting or proiri- 
44 bitary duties of any sort, content to rely 
< 4 entirely upon their ability to manufacture as 
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u well and as cheap as the refiners of otlnr 
“ countries. A free trade is all they desire; 
“ but against a free trade partially granted 
“ they protest, as against the worst and most 
“ oppressive species of monopoly/’* 

The above is the account given by the re¬ 
finers themselves; here they roundly assert 
that the quantity of their raw material is 
insufficient; they show that their interests, 
and those of the West-lndia planters, run di¬ 
rectly opposite; they are anxious for an excess 
of supply in the home-market beyond home- 
consumption ; the West-India planters are de¬ 
sirous, by every means, of equalising the home- 
supply to the home-consumption; what is then 
the prayer of the refiner to the legislature? 
give us a free trade, let us buy sugar where we 
can get it cheapest, and we pledge ourselves 
with our skill, capital, and machinery, success¬ 
fully to compete with all the world; deny us 
this and we sink under our foreign rivals. 

* Bxti acted from the Report of the preset State of 
Sugar Refineries in Ragland, dated April, IB22. 



Nothing ran be more satisfactory than thin 
declaration of the refiners; it shows a confi¬ 
dence, that their own resources arc independent 
of the artificial restriction of the law, and affords 
a hope, that heirafter tin*) maj be willing to 
hav«* all restraints removed, and to allow the 
fullest competition m refined sugar, both with 
the East and West Indies. But, if the times are 
not ripe for an entire free trade, and if the pre¬ 
sent system of our legislature w ill not allow fo¬ 
rt ign sngats to enter into competition \\ hh Brit¬ 
ish sugars, let us give, with this reservation, full 
scope to the principle, and admit all sugarsfiom 
British dependenties on an equal footing; no 
thing else can save the refiners. The folly of the 
restrictive svstetn is most admirably exposed b) 
Mr. Mari) at, m his elaborate speech, in IHOfh in 
favour of the admission of Marlinhpie Migars; 

the doctrines are sound ; the conclusion irre- 

% 

^edible, We quote hi$ words with pleasure,* 

* Mr, Marry af» speech, 1800, Hansard'# JPariiarnea- 
t*ry DtbaUfr, voh xiv. page 70.-““ l( is granted, that 
rtlwil < haiicra were first given to u»cmir«g< ihe sutlcmcnt 
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(Jan any our doubt, after tbih examination* 
that, unless the West Indians can show a very 
strong case, there are sufficient grounds, on the 
score of positive evil, to the 
Native of India, 

British Merchant, 

Ship-owner, 

Manufacturer, 

♦ Refiner, 

of tlu» ButihH Islands, and during the infancy of their 
< stabhshment, \t way an earpedh nt and ucees'*aiy * neou- 
idgcmwtt to secure to tbein the exclusive supply id die ltd* 
Osh maiket, by imposing such dudes on foreign .sugars ns 
should amount to a prohibition. But now, that then pro 
duce is more than adequate to the consumption of the 
mother-country, so that one-third pait of it must bo re- 
expoited, and the price it will fctcli in foieigii market'? 
must nmvuuily legulatc the pi ice of what is sold heie, 
it is e udent that this lcatnctioii ran no longer be of use 
to them ; that not O-reht Britain alone, but .Europe is the 
market for sugars the Biitish planter has to look up to, 
and that tin demand from abroad must increase in propor¬ 
tion to the increased quantity that diverted from their 
maikets, finds its way, to ours, so as to k<< p up the tud- 
* veisal price nt one common level.*' See also page 83, „ 



and last, not least, to the Revenue and People 
of Great Britain, to justify the equalisation of 
the duties l 

Let ns now hear what can he alleged by the 
West Indians.—There are two points on which 
their advocates have recently relied, with 
much pertinacity, 1st. The sacrifice of capi¬ 
tal, which would be occasioned by a reduction 
in the cultivation and manufacture of sugar: 
and, 2d, The state of the slave-population, 
which they contend would be deteriorated by 
such a measure. * 

All investments of capital arc intended for 
profit, but subject to the risk of loss. If a 
monopoly, sanctioned by the* legislature, is 
claimed by the West Indians, let thorn prove 
their title; we deny its existence. 

Assuming none to exist, wherein do the West 
Indians differ from all other sufferers, whose 1 
capital has been lost, and whose hopes have 
been disappointed by the introduction of new 
and shorter processes in the march of human 
improvement ? 

Tpijl admission of Easblndia competition* 
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becomes a particular sacrifice for a general 
good. That a cheap supply of sugar is a most 
desirable object; that the consequent intro¬ 
duction of so great a comfort, into the do¬ 
mestic consumption of a larger mass of our 
people than at present enjoy it, is equally im¬ 
portant, few can question; even if these be¬ 
nefits must be purchased by the reduction of 
the profits on West-lndia property; or even, in 
some instances, the total loss of West-India rent. 
If compensation be fairly due, let it be paid 
by the whole people, not taken exclusively 
from the East Indies.* 


¥ On the subject of loss of capital, l cannot refrain 
from quoting the following admirable passage from the 1 
well-known pamphlet of Mr, Ricardo, on a subject 
strikingly analogous, 44 Protection to Corn/’ page 60. 
** That some capital would be lost cannot be disputed; 
<l but is the possession or preservation of capital the end 
Kt or the means? The means* undoubtedly. What we 
u want is an abundance of commodities, and, if it could 

I ' » >! 

“ be proved, that by the sacrifice of part of our capital 
** we should augment the annual produce of those objects 
4t which contribute; to our enjoyment and happiness, we 
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huch w as tin* reasoning in the case of the 
introduction of new machinery, the formation 
of roads, clocks, canals, in short, m all the 
great improvements which have so poeuhaily 
marked the last iorty years, and elevated <hi> 
country to so remarkable a pre-eminence. 

f would not hate it here supposed that 1 
think lightly of the situation of the West 
Indians, but l contend that their sufferings 
are partly to he attributed to themselves and 
10 their system, and partly to circumstances 
altogether unconnected with Jiast-Indian com 
petition—that, whether Ea^Indm sugar-* he 
admitted oi not, a great portion of these 
sufferings mn*t he borne, and that the plan 
proposed by the West Indians of artificial 
support, will proto a most irn ffecicnt remed}, 
independently of its injustice to India ami 
its oppressive operation on Great Britain. 
These sufferings may be traced— 

Istly, r fo the West-lmha System—non-rcsi- 

* ought not, f should think, to rupim at the of pail 
'* o* our capital.” 
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deuce—mortgages—forced cultivation to sa 

tisfv creditors on an inferior worn out ?*oil—-* 

«> 

slain*} —altogether raising the cost of produc¬ 
tion above its levt 1 in other sugar countries. 

2dh, To the* annual increase of tin* product' 
of t>< mernra and Berbice, and general!} ot 
all th< Bi ttish colonic s. 

ddl} t To the result of these causes, viz.: e\- 
<•* ss of ijuantit} ai high cost prices, for which 
the honie-eonsuinns cannot pay, and tin* fori ign 
consumers. Inning the command of cheapei 
sugars, will not pay ; and, 

Jthly, To tliis surplus being thrown upon 
the homo-market at prices ruinous to the W esi 
1 ndiaus. 


Now, in my opinion, thisrtsuit is partly the 
fault of the Host Indians, and partly the eon- 
sequence of a change of circumstances, which 
does not confer on the West Indian any claim 
to national compensation. But the West 

Indians are supposed to sa} that the abolition 

* 

of the slave-trade has given their foreign rivals 
an advantage over them, and that, being the 
victims of tin* bad faith of others, they are 



entitled to the consideration of Parliament 
and the country and should be allowed, in 
addition to the monopoly of the home‘-market, 
such an additional bounty on the export of 
refined sugar as will enable thorn to meet their 
rivals abroad.* 

hi t us examine this proposition. 

The Brazils, Cuba, and the Dutch and Spa¬ 
nish colonies, undersell the British West In¬ 
dies in the foreign markets. The former arc 
worked by fresh slaves: but do the West In¬ 
dians then complain of a want of population f 
So far from this being the case, it was propo¬ 
sed by Mr, Robley to give up the employ • 
merit of hind labourers, and to confine the 
cultivation of sugar within the limits of the 
powers of the stave? belonging to each estate. 
Surely it is allowed on all sides that to breed 
is cheaper than to Imy. If the West Indians 
could purchase new slaves, they could find no 
employment for them, but by extending culti¬ 
vation on the fresh lands of Demcrara; or, by 


* ih Bast ami W>st India Suj*ai. v 
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forcing: the production of sugar, at high cost, from 
the inferior or worn-out soils of the old colonies, 
and, undoubtedly, the old British West Indies 
would not reap any ad vantage from either of these 
measures. If Hayti, from superiority of soil, 
yields twofold more than Jamaica; and Cuba 
and the Brazils, from their greater extent, afford 
more new rich land for the cultivation of sugar, 
can we be at a loss to discover the true cause 
of their success, in the competition with the 
British West Indies? It consists in the superi¬ 
ority of the soil they cultivate, not of the instru¬ 
ments hv which they raise sugars. And had 
the Slave-Trade never been abolished, would 
the situation of the British West Indians have 
been improved? They might have bought fresh 
slaves, but they could not change their old 
soils for fresh land : and supposing Guiana 
open to the speculations of the slave-dealers 

i 

and planters, in a very few years not s) i estate 
in the old colonies, except of the vd v finest 
quality of soil, would be worth cultivating in 
sugar. Far from attributing the ruin of the 
West Indians to the abolition, I should rather 


u 



consider that they essentially benefited by that 
measure. The Slave-Trade has been stigma¬ 
tized ; and in most; countries that is become a 
• 

clandestine trade which was previously open, 
and supported, and encouraged ; consequently, 
the supercession of the West-ludia sugars in 
the foreign markets has been more gradual 
than it otherwise would have been. But, say 
the West Indians, we are the victims of the bad 
faith of other countries, who promised to abo¬ 
lish the Slave-Trade, and have not done so. 
That may partially be true. But can the Bri¬ 
tish parliament or nation control other coun¬ 
tries ? will the increase of the bounty be the 
means of putting ddwn the foreign Slave-Trade? 
and have the West Indians a right to claim a na¬ 
tional compensation—to demand from the Brit¬ 
ish public another direct tax, in the shape of an 
additional bounty ; and, moreover, to oblige the 
British nation not only to pay higher for their 
own sugars than other nations, but absolutely to 
pay part of the cost price of the sugars con¬ 
sumed by foreigners ; and, when the object to 
be gained by these sacrifices is clearly contrary 



to sound commercial policy, to the interests of 
our manufacturers $nd merchant's and a viola¬ 
tion of the just rights of other British depen- 
denrhs* ? And, under such an artificial s\ stem, 
can any rational man look for success iri the 
race of competition abroad ? To put down tin* 
foreign Slave-Trade, there is a much mote 
ohv ions course to pursue, viz, to encourage JEast- 
ludiii sugar. But, rejoin the West Indians, 
the sugars from the foreign slave countries, 
Brazil and Cuba, beat the EfahtrIndia sugars 
also out of the foreign markets.* 

Now, to this 1 answer, give the East Indians 
time, and what reason 1ms shown to be true in 
theory will he found true in tins instance, as 
in former ones, in practice. Considering the 
stale of India and of foreign Europe,—the 
period that has elapsed since the general peace, . 
—the intimate connexion subsisting between 
Great Britain and British India, can we be sur¬ 
prised at the trade having been hitherto chiefly 
directed to Great Britain? Already one moiety 

* See “ East and Wr,t India Sagai." 

n ‘2 



of the import from India goes abroad, <5500 
tons out of 13,000 tons, leaded ith cvpenses 
of transit. And we know tlmt v in 1701, a con¬ 
siderable direct trade in sugar was carried on 
between Calcutta and the port** in Inlanders. 
(See Resolutions of the (General Count of CuM- 
India Proprietors, March, I7JC2; ami Mil- 
burns Oriental Commerce, \ol. it. p. - 271 .) \nd 
again, once throw open the boon uiuikei to 
East-India sugar, and a stimulus would Im 
given to production, capital would be nm «U< d 
in sugar; and as the cultivation of sugar is e\- 
pensive, and advances to the R\ots are d an 
exorbitant interest, this influx of capital would 
materially lower the cost of production in India, 

V 

increase of supply would follow, and cheap¬ 
ness be the result At least this is the natural 
course to pursue,—these are the natural r< suits 
to expect. Rut, if we should be disappointe d, 
and slave sugar beat fre<> sugar abroad, is that 
any reason why Great Britain should pay an 
exorbitant price at home, or be burdened with 
another direct tax to promote the export of 
Wesblndia sugars to the continent 1 And if, 



after trying all we can to time the India trade 
to foreign counties, wo cannot succeed in this 
w iso scheme, ami India sugars art* beaten out of 
the foreign markets, are vac to continue to close 
the home-market also, and deprive our Indian 
possessions of the only vent that will then be left 
for the most impel taut production of their soil? 
( an any proposal be more absurd? If this 
bourn v s* jo inf and monopoly scheme be aban¬ 
doned, (1 m West Indians have nothing left hut 
to redact their quantity; and that reduction 
vull h( a posit) u* sacrifice of the capital cm- 
(nuked on the inferior soils. And, after the 
sacrifice slmll be completed, the consequences 
will he—higher prices and a narrowed con¬ 
sumption; whereas, if the same sacrifice fol¬ 
lowed the admission of Easl-India sugars, the 
paitial evil would be compensated by a general 
be nefit, the lowest possible remunerative price 
would be forced on the East and West Indians 
b> competition, and a larger supply brought to 
the consumers, and an extensive good con¬ 
ferred on the British manufacturer and 
Ea&t-lndian agriculturist. And supposing the 
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equalization of duty to produce an annual 
increased consumption of K|pt*Iudia sugars 
in preference to West-India sugars, the 
loss of capital in buildings and sugar- 
woiks, and in the arrangements of the ma¬ 
nufacture in the West Indies, must still he 
gradual, and may be made more so, by allowing 
a certain time to elapse before the whole of the 
protecting duty be repealed. To ibis, no 
friend to the cause of the East Indies can 
reasonably object; the immediate recognition 
of the principle, that sugars from all British 
dependencies should be admitted equally, is 
the important point to gain. 

The land in the West Indies would remain, 
production of other articles would follow, and, 
instead of buying abroad provisions at a high 
rate, the planters would find it to their interest 
to devote a portion of that land to their pro¬ 
duction at home; thereby lessening the cost of 
the cultivation on the finer soils. 

At present, from the temptation held out by 
the monopoly of the home-market, the planter 
unnaturally extends his cultivation, and saeri- 



flees every other growth to increase hi» sugar. 
The evil of this system has been ably pointed 
out by one of their own body, Mr. llobloy.* 
Such have been the fluctuations in West- 
India produce from this evil, the inseparable 
evil of monopoly, that no property has been 
so proverbially unsafe as West India property. 
It is notorious that nine estates*)' out of ten 
have changed bands within these few years. 
Are the merchants, who have benefited by 
these fluctuations, or the capitalists, who hold 
mortgages, to claim more than even the landed 
gentry of England can obtain, in an analogous 
case ? Who proposes to exclude the produce of 
Ireland from the home-market of* England? 
Would not such an attempt be universally re¬ 
probated ? The East Indians ate called upon 

4t 

* See pamphlet, published by Richardson, in 1800, en¬ 
titled, ** A Permanent and effectual Remedy suggested 
** for the Evils, under which the British West Indies now 
“ Labour;* in which the plan for reducing the surplus is 
boldly laid down, and a partial change of tbe cultivation 
of the land from sugar to provisions recommended. 

f Jamaica. 



to give up their rights as British subjects, to 
preserve the capitals of speculators in the 
newly-opened alluvial land of Dctnerara, and 
of mortgagees of West-India estates. If we 
examine the system generated by this mono¬ 
poly, we can easily see how difficult is to 
obtain a remunerative price for West-India. 
produce. The mortgagee in England insists 
upon a certain consignment of sugar; the com¬ 
mission on which is to increase the interest on 
his loan. Sugar must be grown, therefore, on 
inferior soils ; the supplies for the negroes must 
come through the London mortgagee, and 
the commission and charges still further swell 
the cost; then the freight must be procured 
for the ships of the London mortgagee; and 
here we discover the secret of the extraordi¬ 
nary fact, that thfc West-India freights have 
not been reduced in an equal ratio with those 

t 

from India. 

The West-India merchant must benefit as 
ship-owner, and the charge be thrown on the 
sugar, and paid for in the remunerative price 
demanded of the home-consumer, in the mo* 
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nopoly of the home-market; and such has 
been the obliquity of the reasoning assumed 
by our opponents, that this want of assimila¬ 
tion between East and West India freight was 
an argument used by the West Indians, in 
1821, (^justify a still further addition to their 
protecting duty. 

But the chief capital embarked in the West 
Indies is in the negroes. Cannot their labour 
be turned to some account, even if the cul¬ 
tivation of sugar, on inferior soil, were to 

* 

cease ? 

Am to their comfort and subsistence, which 
it has been asserted forms the second ground 
on which the West Indians rest their claim to 
the preference of the home-market, is it not 
certain, that the negroes, on those estates where 
a portion of the land is dedicated to growing 
provisions, are the most at ease, whilst on 
those bound to produce a quantity of sugar 
sufficient to pay the Loudon mortgagee, and 
where provisions are bought, the fare of the ne¬ 
groes is the scantiest, and their labour the 
most severe? The slave-trade is now abolished. 
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the gradual elevation of the slaves from their 
present condition to that of peasantry can ne¬ 
ver be accomplished, desirable to humanity as 
it is, if the West Indies are to be cultivated as 
a garden. Besides, what can be more distress¬ 
ing to the slaves than the altemation^|f pros¬ 
perity and ruin, to which property depending 
on a monopoly is always liable. The money- 
value of the slave to the London mortgagee, 
his capital in human beings, may be lessened 
by the curtailment Of the growth of sugar in 
the Vi est Indies; but the capital of the state, 
the naan himself, will still remain, and become 
more valuable to the state and to society, as 
he gradually loses! the character of the sla\e in 
that of the peasant, and when his fahmu' and 
not his pmm beam a price, and when there is 
no demand of a remunerative price to pay for 
the prime cost of the mart. But it has been 
asserted, that encouraging sugar in the East 
Indies is only employing slaves in the East In¬ 
dies, instead of the slaves in the West Now, to 
this, I give an unqualified negative.-—A system 
of slavery similar to West-1 ndia slavery does 



not exist in Bengal, or in those provinces in which 

sugar is cultivated for export.* It is true, that 

in the different stages of society exhibited in 
» 

the immense extent -of Hindostan, a state of 
personal slavery is found to exist in some dis- 

t 

triots; bjit it is to a very small extent, con¬ 
fined to a very small population; and the 
whole stream of the policy and principles of 
the East-India Company is adverse to syste¬ 
matic slavery;) and when proper inquiries are 
made, and the true state of the case aceurately 
known, I entertain no doubt but that it will be 
found the Court of Directors has lent its aid to 
put an end to the evil, small as it is, and that 
the Indian Government will prepare such mea¬ 
sures as ma) cure this disease in society, with- 
out injury to the slaves themselves- 

9 

It has been asserted, the "West Indies area 
great mart for our manufactures, and add to 
the strength of the empire, by the encourage¬ 
ment of British shipping- New the export decla- 

* See further explanation in the continuation of this 
work, p. 100, in reply to Mr. Marry at. * 

f See Appendix ($), » 



red value of the British manufactures and pro¬ 
duce, iu 1820- 521, to China and India, was 
£ 3 , 7 18,021, that to the West Indies,,£3,831,300, 
and in 1821-22 as follows: 

Exports to India and China. . £4,087,020 

British West Indies 3,985,053* 

# 

The latter includes the circuitous supply of 
South America, which must cease when a 
direct intercourse takes place with those coun¬ 
tries, through Vera Cruz and the Carraccas. 

1 have before stated the increase of the e\ 

port of cotton anil woollens to British India. 

* 

The report of the Lords and Commons on 
foreign trade are full of proofs of the proba¬ 
ble extension of the demand for British inann- 
.factures in British India and in Ja\ a, the East¬ 
ern Archipelago, In short, it is now' well- 

known, that the demand is limited, not as here- 

* 

tofore imagined, by the absence of the want 
itse lf, but by the inability to gratify it, from the 
difficulty in obtaining equivalents wherewith to 
purchase, s 


* gee Document* in Appendix (8). 
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The alleged insurmountable barrier, op¬ 
posed by the prejudices of the Hindoos, to 
the progress of trade, is now known to be illu¬ 
sory. Contrast then the wants of eight 3 mil¬ 
lions in India, with one million in the West 
Indies, and the nature of the two societies: 
in India an opulent priesthood, merchants, 
nobles, princes, sovereigns; in the West In¬ 
dies 700,000 slaves, and 20,000 agents, plan¬ 
ters, and clerks. The wants of India offer so 
unbounded a field for the exertion of British 
skill in manufactures, as at once to place at an 
immeasurable distance the comparative value 
of the commerce of the East over that of the 
West Indies. As to shipping, here even the 
advocates of the old system, the men opposed 
to theory and free trade, must confess that 
British shipping has g. wider range in the East 
than in the West Indies. 

In bringing sugar from the East Indies the 
voyage is double the length of that from the 
West Indies, and British shipping has abso¬ 
lutely superseded the native shipping of India 
by its cheapness. 
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The free trade is wholly carried on with India 
and British registered ships* manned with British 
sailors, in the full proportion required in all 
other trades,* Lower the price of sugar, you 
enlarge its consumption; an increased supply 
requires additional shipping. See how deeply 
the British ship-owners are interested in this 
question; and if the naval strength of Great 
Britain depends on the extent of its commer¬ 
cial navy, may wc not calculate on the warm 
support of all those who wish to strengthen 
Bus right arm of the security of Great Britain. 
Contrast the EuM. and West Indies as to the 
advantages derived from each by Great Bri¬ 
tain, The patronage of the West Indies in- 
ceases the power of the crown,*—that of the 
East Indies is exercised by an independent 
body of men, and diflusejl over the whole so- 


* Under the provisions of the India Begisfeer Act, 
which expressly declass Lascars or Native India sailors 
not to he doomed British sailors.—Act 55 George IIL 
. cap. HO, 
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ciety. Not a single colony in the West Indies 
supports itself. From India, every year brings 
home civil and military servants, or the suc- 
cessfnl commercial adventurer, to add to the 
productive powers of the parent state, by the 
employ men! of his capital. If the revenue de¬ 
rived from the West-India sugar be large, it 

* 

would be increased rather than diminished by 
the introduction of East-Imlia sugar at lower 
prices, and the consequent increase of con¬ 
sumption ; and as to the revenue derived from 
the protecting duty, Government have always 
most solemnly declared, that it was never in¬ 
tended as a source of national income, but 
solely and entirely as a protection to the West 
Indies. 

Some persons affect to see nothing bpt inse¬ 
curity in the tenure by which India is held; 
but can they seriously hold this opinion, and 
yet entertain no fear for the West Indies, in the 
vicinity of Hayti, and the Independent Repub¬ 
lics of North and South America* The tenure 
by which India is held, is the state of society 
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of the natives, and the superiority of the British 
Government to that of their former rulers. The 
slave-population of the West Indies is a source 
of insecurity inherent to those dependencies: 
and, if we lose* the supremacy of India, will 
the cultivation of cheap augur necessarily be 
destroyed f Did we lost* the cheap produc¬ 
tions of the United States when we lost those 
colonies'* or did they cease to buy our manu¬ 
factures, when they ceased to be our fellow sub¬ 
jects 7 

To conclude, I trust 1 have shown that the 
protecting duly is \ieious in principle, and in¬ 
jurious in practice', that it affects alike the pros¬ 
perity of the Bast-India trade, 
the Nath cm <>f India, 
the British Merchant, 
the British Ship-Owner, 
tlie British Manufacturer* and 
Refiner, 

and of the whole community as consumers. 
That the maintenance of the protecting duty 
cannot he justified, either by the supposed pre¬ 
scriptive rights of the West Indians, under the 





uttered ialtli of the legislature, or by I hr* term** 

of the colonial system. 

Thai tin* pleas advanced by its advocate* of 

a sacrifice of capita! and injury to the slaves. 

by an equalization of the duty, arc most inade 

quate grounds for its continuance. 

That, if the comparative advantages of the 

I vast and West Indies are invidiously brought 

into contrast, the balance pveponderat* * in 

* 

favour of the former, the natural develop* 
men! of the resources of India, offering tie* 
widest field for British manufactures and Bri 
tisli shipping, whilst, unlike the West Indies, 
instead of consuming, she increases the re¬ 
sources of the parent state. That both are 

British dependencies, and possess equal rights,* 

* 

' Tin following wore the words of an minent West~Jndi<\ 
nun knit. (Mr. Murry tit,) in 1800, in die Honsr of Com¬ 
mons, even vudi n£,md to the Vri'iieli romj|m led colony 
of Mnoimtjwe. What must they Iv , if stpplh d to India, 
But, l would ask, arc men inJluourcd by pemmiary 
< onsnleratjons alone'? H«ne they no feelings of an\ other 
leseiiptidii ? fiven m die mosttrifling oases, no man is 
<dUsti( <1 tu in put on a worse font in a than his noighhoiu. 

F 



and that Great Britain is hound, by every lie, 
to protect the rights of her subjects in India, 
—to foster and encourage their agricultural 
and commercial prosperity,—and to obtain for 
them, not an advantage over another, but even- 

If he does not feel a distinction made to his disadvantage 
as an injury, he considers it as an insult, and resents it 
still more strongly. Can it be expected that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Martinique \\ ill contentedly endure that, while the 
produce of every other West-India colony, conquered by 
Great Britain during the present war, is admitted to her 
home-consumption, their produce alone should he ex¬ 
cluded? Will they not ask what they have done, that, like 
Cain, they .should be branded with a mark of opprobrium, 
and treated as a stigmatized race? But, unforliumfoly, foi 
the effect this measure may be expected to produce upon 
their minds, it so happened, that when the island was cap 
tured, that temporary difference between the price of sugar 
for home-consumption and exportation, to which I have 

j 

already-adverted, did exist; ami. therefore, they will con¬ 
sider the distinction not as an imaginary, but as a real 
grievance. Besides, they Will naturally be led to conclude, 

* k i 

from the strenuous opposition made by the British planters 
to the admission of their sugars for home-consumption, 
that the object is worth contending for.”—-See Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, volley, p. 80 . 



banded justice,—an open field for exertion* a 
right not of exclusion, but of competition; a 
power not to narrow the enjoyments and diminish 
the wealth of the parent state, but to enlarge 
the consumption of an almost necessary of life ; 
and, at the same time, to increase the commerce 
and wealth of the country. 
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Si nci. the foregoing* observations were writ¬ 
ten, a pamphlet* proceeding directly from the 
West Indians has been published. We there get 
the substance of their claims; and as they rest 
their right to the preference on the compact, and 
on general (xpediency f the two heads so amply 
considered in the foregoing pages, I trust I 
may safely refer the reader to my remarks on 
these leading branches of their argument, w ith~ 
out entering into a detailed reply. 

Some particular points however, 1 shall now 
proceed to examine. What is the West Indian 
interpretation of the great Charier of the 
Colonies,-—the ftational Compact? for winch 
they have picked up the stray oratorical ex¬ 
pression of Mr. Fox,—this ** something —mort 
binding than an Act of Parliament. 1 ' It is this: 
that if the West Indians bring (not their whoh 
produce) but a surplus beyond home-consump¬ 
tion, they have fulfilled their part of this com¬ 
pact Now, will they agree to give up this 


* Observation «• em th* Claims of thl Wc st Indian* 
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compact when they cease to bring & surplus * 

I can venture to predict they will not For all 
their efforts are directed to get rid of this sur¬ 
plus ; and unless they do, they mwt sink. 

The views of the legislature, in the colonial 
system, probably were, that (M the produce of 
the colonies should be brought to die tnother- 
counlr>: 1st. to afford a Cheap supply for 
hoine-consumpjdorb it being then supposed the 
West Indies was the most natural place for the 
growth of sugar, anil the slave-cultivation the 
cheapest method in a tropical climate; ami, 
2dly, to supply, from the ampins beyond home- 
consumption, a raw material tor the home re- 
hneix ho that the mother-country, securing a 
cheaper price to herself first, should next fur* 
nibh the rest of the world with the manufactured 
article, To this view, all the regulations of the 
sugar-trade were directed. 

But in the revolution of circumstances, other 
sugars are brought to Europe cheaper than Bri¬ 
tish West4n^tastigt3^s \ and foreign competition, 
i ither in the refined article, is acknow¬ 

ledged to be neorfy out of the question, (see 
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page 0). The consequence will be, that (not¬ 
withstanding the bounty-tax) the refiner can¬ 
not continue his trade with a deal 4 raw mate¬ 
rial, and the West Indian, unable to bear the 
reduction in price which must follow, from the 
surplus being thrown upon the home-market, 
will curtail his quantity of produce, so as to 
bring the supply nearer upon a level with the 
average consumption. We are thus to lose 
our refineries in the first instance, and ulti¬ 
mately to be supplied by our friends in the 
West Indies at a higher rate, than that at which 
all tiie rest of the world obtain their sugars. 
This, I contend, is the consequence to which 
the preference given to the West Indians must 
inevitably lead; all their endeavours are di¬ 
rected to the reduction of this Surplus, then, 
and thenmly > can they command the home 
market and remunerative prices. The alterna¬ 
tive lies between narrowing production or pro¬ 
ducing at a loss: can we doubt which will be 
adopted? The vent for the surplus is closed 
by cheaper sugars. May we not here retort on 
the West Indian* if he denies that he wants to 
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reduce dir* surplus. Why, thou, cavil at the 
Baht Indian for seeking the home-market; 
your surplus levels prices at home with those 
on the Continent; therefore, if yon wonder why 
the Bast Indian does not go abroad with his 
sugar, 0 he may wonder why you do not allow 
him to bring his sugar into the home-market? 
For, by your own showing, there is, whilst any 
surplus exists, but one price; 0 and whether the 
excess be here or abroad cannot alter the case. 
But, say the West Indians, cheapness doc s not 
sufficiently increase consumption, for wesee the 
surplus still remains on hand, there is therefore 
no room for the Bust-lndia sugar. Now, my 
answer is, that the facts, as stated by the West 
Indians thcms( l\es, are at variance with their 
reasoning. In eight years, front 1014 to 1822, 
they state the consumption of bugar has increased 
from ! ,003,93 3 to 2,407,082 cwf. (seep, 20), an 

* Sufhcient tium ha«? not yot elapsed to form foreign 
connexions, bwt the MaprU&tw sugar 15 »ent to all th< eon- 
tinenttti markets open to it* 

t Tin iact is, British West-India /«gat is dtswei than 
foreign sugais, owing to the export-bount}, say about d#* 

H 

per < «t, but this dees not aflVct the arguinonb See p. 87- 



jam ease of no,000 tons on 00,000 ions, neatly 
onedhird. Allow Bad-India sugars U> be sul 
nutted on r<juui duties, and (when the surplus 
ofllte U of Indies is reduced, as l>y our prei »~ 
ims n afeoning we routunl it must) ttu- comp* 
til ion of the two growths will no opeuip 
as to admit ilnsi-lodiu sugars to the e.u< nt of 
its s a pci i or cheapni ts over the Wed' India 
sugar. If, out of the IO,w duty, the plus ran 
be so arranged as to go e 5,s< more tu the im¬ 
porter, the remaining 5 a\ will fail to the eon 
sinner itt a redo* lion pro Umh> of price; assum¬ 
ing tlit'ii tin price of sugar at 35 a, a Hh. hero 
is an immediate admission of between om 
eighth and one-seventh more' sugar for the same 
amount of money employed m its ptmhase, or 
on 150,000 tons, nearly 20,000 ions, enough 
ior the dead weight of the India trade. This 
argument proceeds on the supposition, that 
\S csMbniia sugars cun keep their ground at 35 a. 
si 405. But, continue the Wo^t Indians, this 
will etyd in a substitution of Bast for Wo&f India 
sugar, and destroy all our hopes of obliging 
the home consumers to pay a remunerating 
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West-lndia < olomes.* If die West Indians 
cannot bland the competition, so it v\ ill, and so 
i! might. The ordinal intentions of tin* framers 
of die supposed coiupm \ t ur in other woids of the 
Colonial System, cannot then be accomplished 
St Mill huve fallen to pieces in the revolution of 
time. Tin West Indies will no longer \iehl to 
tin nmdier country ehwp sugar for home eon* 
ion, not afford tlmraw material, winch the 
Shush luanufac tmer call work up tot profitable 
k \pott, Nothing then can m»< e the Wist Indian'* 
but getting rid of the surplus, and that sufphm 
s tin* oi»h check upon the high prices of a mo«J 
poh ; and, 1 ask, whether the legislature ami 
tin* country can to lei ah* diis new version of die 
i olonial compact ? lint the West Indians loll 
u% (m page :>7») “ that the consumer will rm 
the day in which la* shall have the choice given 
him of the two monopolies, and* choosing the 
cheapest, shall substitute East for West India 

A 11 ibis peace pri<M be, in proportion to that -slated, sn 
taoa, 1*3 Mu Uobley, 05$, per rwt, etelusm oi duty, 
1 It <i\» tiu M?ndo* to decide upon the jiMms ol thisnbpu 
nation * without appndmwioti. 
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sugars.” Why ? 44 Because the export Irader 
will gain nothing by a transfer, but rather the 
reverse, as the population of the West Indies 
depend wholly for their supply of manufactures 
on this country. The East only partially, as 
it is opm to other sources of supply, and a 
large portion of the population are employed 
in manufactures, not fnly for their own eon- 
sumption, bjut also for exportation."’ 

As if, supposing the consumers of sugar to 
save one million per annum on, its purchase, 
they would not have a larger disposable capital 
It invest in manufactures: as if, supposing < lie 
manuftteturer got one-third or one-si\tb more 
sugar for his piece of cloth ft am the East than 
from the West Indies, he would not be the 
richer for the trade with the former, rather than 
with the latter. It is not the mere sale or ex¬ 
change of goods that proves the value of a 
trade; it is what the seller gets in return. Sup¬ 
pose the whole homo supply of sugar to be 
purchased in India, it must Ik? paid for by 
British labour, as much as if it came from the 
Mhtet Indies f But if the same quantity of Bri- 
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tish labour would purchase three pounds of 
sugar itt the West Indies and four pounds in 
the East, can any reasonable man doubt which 

j 

trade is most beneficial to British industry ?—<- 
So much for the arguments of the trifling saving 
of one penny per pound; not less, however, than 
one-third of the prime cost of the finest quality 
of East-lndia sugar* 

Bui the West Indians indulge in fearful an¬ 
ticipation of war, and the consequent depriva¬ 
tion of sugar, or its circuitous impoif through 
neutrals, kc. Now, my opinion on this head 
is, that it is most dangerous doctrine to pro¬ 
pose to legislate, so as to provide, at the ex¬ 
pense of our comfort in peace, for our compa¬ 
rative exemption from evil in war. To make 
wars less popular and, consequently* less fre¬ 
quent, they should bring in their tram—high 
price, bich freights, high insurance, difficulties 
of supply, and abundance of evil. Peace 
should bo considered by every wist) statesman, 
ns the natural and regular course of tilings 
under which we wish to li\ e, to w hich war is 
the exception; but here the West-Jndian advo- 



* v ate wishes to make war tin' rule* and p< are 
tin* exception 

But l deny (he fact inhumed by the West 
Indians that out possessions in the Went Indies 
offer a more secure supply of sugai. 1 ton ran 

paint, if we must indulge in visions of futurity 
the sugar consumer trembling, dm me anotlui 
Ann nean war, The superiority of tin Hi md> 
innnl force in the West Indies may be rnnibl 
fnl. The Hinted States’ fh<1 may nnn m out 
colonies without, mid a discontented mutinous 
.slave-population maybe read) to rise within 
W r ha\e during the last war ample pionf, that 
there jv no blockade which tlu *ntcrpiiftc and 
ingemdt} of self-interest < nuuot evad< 

The urhorah* fof the admission of Hast 
India sugars at i^junl dutxs are ueeust d 
(paces 20-30) of iiupropttly assuming to 
In* the iuhotabs of J00 millions of people, 
lor if is asked, can tin migar for the hmm 
market put inoie than 300*000 labourers in ac¬ 
tion ? Hero again let mi* refer the WtM Indians, 
as before, to one of then own hod). Have men no 
feelings* are the Hast Indies to bear the brand 



A Cam > I substitute the East lndu> tor Mar 
fmn pic, and 1 rest this part oi the ease on the 
i lotjuent arguments of Mr. Marry at The noth 
s, the admission of sugar is of mimcme import* 
anc< to the iurirntlurr* and commerce of India, 
and, consequently, to the whole population of 
India. Tins 1 have attempted to explain* mid I 
appeal to every practical merchant for the accte 
racy r d my statement. The ftiter goods cannot be 
brought to Europe withoutheavy goods; deprive 
the East Indians of sugar and they most bring 

(.hinges’ sand with their indigo, cotton, **ilk, 

* 

ami drugs, to tin home-market; or, what w ill 
more probably take phu e, they will can ) that 
o/ger, mdigo, drugs tec. to the (‘ontim iit. 
This is t!n v alternative* On the result of the 
prt sent discussion hangs the rising pinspet dy 
of this nevv hade, which opcu« so wide a in id 
tin the natural interchange of the tropical p*o 
duetions of the East with the manufactuu d 
goods of tins country* 

la page id, the Wes! Indian goes hack to the 
ohh n turns of the Company, i ml observes (hat 
m httl e was eompctdioo t \peeti A from tin 





East Indies that, until late years, no provision 
was made for the allowance of bounty on 
sugars refined from East-lndia sugars. We 
agree with him that whilst the en< rgies of India 
lay dormant, under the monopoly of the Com¬ 
pany, no m airy was anticipated ; but the ques¬ 
tion now is—Shall this continue jf the original 
object of obtaining a cheap supply of Miuai 
from the West Indies can be accomplished 
better elsewhere? The term <»f the patent is 
expired :—the Hrithli West Indies must allow 
competition with other British rb pendom i* s at 
home, having yielded to cheaper giouths 
abroad. No bolstering up will now avuih—no 
*eale of duties form id upon average puces will 
avail. The question is whether the country 
will submit to lose its export for want of a cheap 
material, and allow the West Indians to reduce 
their supply to the present average of the home- 
consumption,and force, by their monopoly, a high 
remunerative price from the British consumer 1 
And another question still remain#*— Shall we 
allow all this to be accomplished, to the pre¬ 
judice of the resources of India, of the pros- 
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perity ami feelings of an immense population 
placed under our charge*, and to the extreme 
detriment of a branch of commerce which pro-* 
mises to provt of incalculable advantage to the 
1 intish empire ? 
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At length a champion of the West Indus 
of undoubted ptowess has appeared. A reply 
has been published to the argmueut n used b\ 
the advocates for competition between the 
East and West Indies, and a justification at 
tempted of the Authors consistency in op 

4 “I 

posing, m 1823, those very prmetph s who h he 
supported, and so ably illustrat'd m i< ten m e 
to the inhabitants of Martinique in A -le* 

opponents have cl pal t largely mejnot *tm > bom 
the published speech * of this Author finch *d 
one of them has given the whole ->[>< ♦ t h »u In- 
Appendix)* the world must decide upon hi* 
claim to consistency We **njoy tne bun fits 
of his format arguments, ar)d are satisfied In 
making this remark, 1 am f«u from enden i 
lumg the Work before me And as I consider 
that it contains nearly all that can b** said for 
the claims of the West*Indians 1 piojmse 
taking the several points m the order m winch 
they stand m the pamphlt , and examining 


* 


• ,ind W<wi fiiiia S< it 
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briefly their merits and accuracy. And here 
let me offer one observation to this Author; 
namely, That those who propose new measures 
or innovations, as our Author would call them, 
are not always the greatest theorists. In fact, 
the old systems that he advocates sprung from 
the complicated theories of the men of former 
times, and partake of their prejudices, whilst 
the measures f venture to propose are grounded 
. ' * mrlusiom? deduced from general principles, 
di^O'fMvd in a more advanced period* of 
knowledge, and are plain and simple. and 
clear in ilimselves. ' 

But of all idle theories, that is the most ab- 

4 

surd which would keep the man in the leading- 

* 

strings of the child—which requires- us to ad¬ 
here to the forms of ancient things—when the 
reality no longer exists—that adopts a part 
and u foKjuishe* apart—leaving the remnant— 
a motley and incongruous heap of incon¬ 
sistencies. 

Thus the Author of the Reply would relax 
the colonial system in favour of the West-In- 
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(Ijaus, bul allow them to preserve the mono¬ 
poly of the home-supply. The system must 
be abandoned when the cord presses loo lightly 
on the West Indies, but he cares lutle if the 
mother-country be bound hand and foot, and 
left at the mercy of the colonists. 

Thu Author directs his replies, 

1st. To the alleged advantages held out h\ 
the hast Indians in an increased con 
sumption of sugar from its iiHToa>od 
cheapness. 

2d. Ip the benefits offered to British manu¬ 
facturers, by an extended sale of the ir 
goods? in India 

3d. To the supposed advantages to British 
shipping and seamen, by the increase 
of the trade to India. 

4th* The East-India Company and their 
monopoly are severely srrutinucd, and 

e 

#th. The philanthropists arc answered* and 
slavery declared to he as odious m the 


tl|pf right of the Company to interior 
hi the sugar question denied. 
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East as in the West Indies; and far¬ 
ther, that all our sympathy should be 
reserved for the West-Indians. 

Oth, We have the respective rights of East 
and West Indies contrasted. Then 
follows an culogium on the navigation 
laws and colonial system, and the ex¬ 
isting restrictions on the West Indies 
are brought forward, and the recent 
relaxations commented upon; and, after 
an ingenious proposal to carry into com¬ 
plete effect the principles of free-trade, 
the whole is wound up with a long 
quotation from M. de Bourienae, who 
appears to advocate, in France, the con¬ 
tinuance of the ancient colonial sys¬ 
tem ; under which, it seems, the French 
West Indies are suffering equally with 
our own colonies. 

The first point is the increase of consump¬ 
tion—which the advocates for East-India com¬ 
petition contend would follow cheapness of 
supply. 

Now the Author of the Reply cannot mean 

‘ v 2 
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to contest the principle; all his arguments ami 
all his jokes can only mean, that the probable 
amount of increase is over-stated. But he ad¬ 
mits, that cheapness has produced a difference 
of 30,000 tons in the consumption since 18H, 
that is to say, that the consumption in 

1814 .was... tons, and in 

1820 was... 151,571 „ $ 

and 1 have elsewhere asserted, that I did not 
pretend to say what the result of competition 
might be, but in whatever degree* superior 
cheapness of production in the East Indies ex¬ 
isted, to that extent the country would and 
ought to benefit. If it be small, tbe import 
would be trifling, and the opposition of the 
West Indians is an absurd jealousy; if large, * 
then how great the injustice to India and 
England. Now the degree was attempted to 
be measured by the Liverpool Association by 
an illustration drawn from coffee and cotton. 
The Author of the Reply is pleased to say, 
that if the consumption of coffee increased, it 
was accompanied by a reduction in tea, and 
dates the substitution of coffee for tea from 
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1807; but the following memorandum will 
show, with what accuracy the reply is drawn 
up, and how little the assertion is borne out by 


the fact: 

Tea doHverud. Exported. ttem&iudir. 

viz. *1807 *m.23,008,560...... 0,500••.••• 23,699,060 

1808- * * • 23,961,332 ...... 73,209.23,888,033 


1809.... 23,118,506. * * •.. 203,531 -. • • * * 33451,063 

1810 - 24,042,143.*.... 89,576** ...23,972,567 

Of all the articles that could have been brought 
forward, tea affords the most unfortunate illus¬ 
tration of our author’s assertion, for the con- 

% 

sumption of tea, like sugar, u is limited by the 

capacity of the human stomach ; w f and it has 
increased as follows: 

lbs. 

In 1785, the Company's salts were 15,081,737, 
1780 to 1794, averaged 18,964,967, 

1821, „ 24,483,970, 

although the duties have been raised, in the 

interim, to J00 per cent, ad valorem 4 

m 

* See Appendix (6), f Reply, page 7. 

* 

t The relative consumption of sugar and tea is as 8 to 1, 

even in the lowest scale of expenditure. In the Liverpool 

woikhouse, the allowance to a pauper is half a pound of 

sugar, or 8 oz. to 1 ox, of tea, for a week. There is little 

doubt of a very great increase of the consumption of both 

» 
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Next comes cotton. N ow the increase of cotton 
cannot be controverted; but it is said, “that 
although consumption in a manufacture may be 
indefinite, that the human stomach is finite.'’* 
Is then consumption in the manufacture the only 
result’ Surely cotton goods are manufactured to 
be worn by human beings; and if, because sugar 
is to he eaten, the capacity of the stomach is to be 
the limit of consumption, surely the consumption 
of cotton goods is also limited by the numbers of 
the population * and, as to the rule of three about 
which the Author of the Reply is so facetious, 
in his quotation be forgot to insert a few words 
which completely take off the edge of his ri¬ 
dicule, and prove the Liverpool Committee not 
to be quite such madmen^ as he would lead us 
to imagine. After stating the proposition 

of these articles, if a more judicious system of taxation, 
ami a les* restricted commerce, Would allow the capacity 
oi the human stomach to ho more the measure of consump¬ 
tion than it is at present, 

• Reply, page 7. 

t In Reply, pagi 0, “Really dneli oxtiavaganf pro- 
arojjjpre hfce the reverie'* of madman, than the 
bohu calculations of men of business,” 
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quoted in page 9. The Committee proceed, 
" It does not follow, that arithmetical propor¬ 
tion would he observed.” 

The same inaccuracy of quotation marks the 
observations on the next head — “ alleged 
cheapness” (page 11.) That was illustrated 
by an example, to show, that 2s. 10 d. out of 
the 10*. per cwt. protecting duty Mould satisfy 
the East Indians, and 7s. 2d. would be left to 
the consumer. Now, unless the Author of the 
Ileply means to deny, that competition will re¬ 
duce profits to a level, and to assert, that ca¬ 
pital will not flow into those trades that pay 
higher than others, my argument is untouched, 
and it is not hope alone that will be left to the 
consumer, but a certainly of a reduction in 
price as the inevitable consequence to proceed 
from an incontrovertible principle. 

But, says the Author of the Reply, can sugar 
fall lower? It was 75*. 2d. per cwt. average 
price in 1814, and was 30*. 3d. in 1820, and 
27*. 2 \d. in 1823.* Now I answer, it is well 
known that the West-1 ndia planter could not 
grow in war at a profit under 05*. Mr. Rob- 

* Reply, page 10. 
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ley uses these words, page 22,* “ of what use, 
“ therefore, is it to the British planter to grow 
“ sugar for a market which can only afford 
“ him 32s. for an article for which be ought to 
“ obtain 05s. 8 d. if he is paid the cost of pro- 
“ ducing and transporting it to the place of 
“ sale, and expects any adequate return for 
“ his labour and capital; ” but it is not so well 
known, whether the East Indian cannot export 
with a profit at little more than one-half that 
cost price; he wants to try his capability both 
for his own sake and that of the public, and 
as the consequence of the inadequacy of the 
present price to the West Indian necessarily is, 
an endeavour on liis part to raise the price nearer 
to the level of its cost, is not the argument 
established, that, ultimately, nothing but East* 
India competition can insure cheapness to the 
consumer, and, consequently, an increased con¬ 
sumption , to the incalculable benefit of the low er 
classes of the community and of the revenue? 

The author next attempts to contro\ ert the 
assertions of all the East-lndia advocates, 
that sugars are wanted as a return for British 
* Pei man ent and Bffectual Heim dy» 
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manufactures. An old story about the 3000 
tons annually provided Tor private trade in 
1703, and never applied for, is brought Out 
from the dust in which it had slept, in many 
an ingenious pamphlet, written to support the 
Company’s monopoly. To this novel and inge¬ 
nious observation I Shall answer in the follow¬ 
ing words of the 

Lords 1 report,—page 4, 

Commons* report,—page 197, 
and to the following answers extracted from 
the valuable evidence of Mr. Rickards and 
the late Mr. F. Mitchell, both of them men 
peculiarly fitted, from their talents, and com¬ 
mercial knowledge, and actual experience of 
India, to form a correct estimate of the pro¬ 
bable extension of the free trade, 

Lords' Report on the Trade with the Mast 
1 Indies and China .;— Page 4, 

“ The Committee cannot dismiss this branch 
“ of the subject without observing that, although 
44 it is difficult, from the great fluctuation 
“ which the free trade to the peninsula of 
44 India has experienced since it has been ad- 
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“ mitted upon the terms of the renewed Char- 
44 ter granted to the East-Jndia Company in 
44 1813, to estimate fairly the precise amount 
“ of its increase, it must be admitted that 
“ its progress has been such as to indicate that 
<c neither a power to jmrehase nor a disposition 
44 to use commodities of European manufacture 
“ 1 are wanting in the natives of British India; 
“ whilst the minute knowledge of the wants 
44 and wishes of the inhabitants, acquired by a 
44 direct intercourse with this country, would 
44 naturally lead to a still further augmentation 
44 of our exports. The great increased eon- 
14 sumption cannot be sufficiently accounted 
44 for by the demand of European residents, 
44 the number of whom does not materially 
“ vary, and it appears to have been much the 
44 greatest in articles calculated for the general 
44 use of the natives . That of the cotton manu - 
44 failures of this country alone is stated, 
u since the first opening of the trade, to hav e 
44 been augmented from four to five fold . And 

t 

44 the taste of the natives for such articles may 
44 not improbably have been created in some 
44 instances, and extended in others, by that 



very glut iu the market, which has doubtless, 
by its excess and consequent lowering of 
prices, frequently defeated the speculations 
of private merchants. 

“ The value of the merchandize exported 
from Great Britain to India, which amount¬ 
ed in the yea? 1815 to <£870,177, in the 
year 1810, increased to £8,052,741 ; and, 
although the market appears then to have 
been so far over-stocked as to occasion a 
diminution of nearly one half in the exports 
of the following year, 1820, that diminution 
appears to have taken place more in the articles 
intended for the consumption of 'Europeans 
than of natives, and the trade is now* stated, 
by the best informed persons, to be reviving. 
When the amount of population and the ex¬ 
tent of country over which the consumption of 
these articles is spread are considered, it is ob¬ 
vious that ev ery facility which can consistently 
“ with the interests and security of the Com- 
“ pany’s dominions He given to the private 
“ trader, should be afforded,” Sic. 


* Kopori dated April* IB’il. 
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Extract of the Third Report from the Select 
Committee , on the Foreign Trade of the 
Country. — Commons.-** Page 197. 

“ Your Committee have thought it their 
u duty to inquire of various persoitb who have 
“ engaged in the trade which has been open- 
Ci ed under the acts of 1013, 1014, and 1817, 
“ to Ilis Majesty’s subjects, as well as of 
“ some of the leading men in the direction or 
u service of the East-India Company, as to the 
u effect of the facilities given to the several 
“ acts, and of the operation of the restrictions, 
“ which are still preserved. 

i( It appears certain that the trade with 
“ India, whether of import or export, has 
“ materially increased since 1814, and that 
u the increase has been effected by the private 
** merchants, while the trade of the Company 
“ has experienced a diminution. The House 
“ will find it stated in some part of the evi- 
“ deuce, that the taste and demand for 
“ British manufactures has been gradually 
“ progressive since the opening of the trade, 
“ and that those manufactures have found 
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“ their way to parts? of India and the neigh- 
“ bouring countries, which they had not been 
“ accustomed to reach.” 

Examination of Mr. JR. Rickards.-^Page 209. 

“ Are you of opinion that the trade on the 
“ whole has increased, or only that an increase 
“ has taken place in the private trade?—Our 
“ concerns and experience as agents lead ns 
“ to the conclusion that the trade has, on the 
44 whole, very considerably increased. 

44 Can you at all state in what articles the 
44 increase has taken place, in the use of 
44 British manufactures ? ~ An increase has 
“ taken place in British staples generally, 
“ and particularly in the woollen and cotton 
“ manufactures. I received only a few days 
44 ago late letters from Calcutta, in which a 
“ comparison is drawn between the imports 
“ of British cotton goods in 1813, I think, 
44 and the last year of account, 1819-20, from 
44 which it appears that the import of cotton 
“ goods into Calcutta in 1813-14, or before 
44 the opening of the trade, amounted to about 
44 90,000 rupees, and that in the year ended 
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“ 30th April, 1820, the imports amounted to 
44 upwards 2,000,000 rupees. The same let- 
44 ters mention a large import of woollens 
44 within the years, over and above the usual 
44 supply by the East-India Company.” 

MiMttes of Evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee mt the Foreign Frade if the Country . 
—Page 282.'— Mr. Forbes Mitchell . 

44 I>o you conceive that very beneficial 
44 effects can be produced upon the trade with 
44 India by the opening afforded by the last 
44 charter of the East -India Company -I have 
44 reason to know that the exports of all 
44 British manufactures and staple commodities 
“ have been greatly increased since the open- 
44 ing of the trade to India. 

44 Fiom whence do you draw that know- 
4< ledge?—From my own personal knowledge 
44 in the trade, and from the statements, from 
44 time to time, which are laid before the public. 

44 In what articles has the export principally 
44 increased!—In metals, iron, copper, hard- 
44 ware, glass-ware. Sec .; but principally in 
44 cotton manufactures and woollens. 
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“ Has that increase been, in a great mea- 
“ sure, with our own settlements or with Java? 
“ —Speaking of the trade to India, 1 should 
a divide it into two parts:—that which belongs 
f< to the Company’s territories, and that which 
“ goes to Java and the Oriental islands. 1 think 
“ the greatest increase has been to the Com- 
il pany's territories, but there has also been 
“ a great increase to Java, and abundant 
“ means exist of a great increase to the Oriental 
4 4 islands. 

<l With respect to the increased trade to 
44 the British settlements, has that arisen out 
“ of the demands of the natives for our inanu- 
44 factures ?—Yes, it has; certainly. 

“ Do you think that an increasing demand ? 
“ —MovSt certainly; increasing upon a very 
“ great scale. I beg to say that 1 speak frorg 
“ positive knowledge. 

“ Are }ou sufficiently acquainted with the 
<£ natives of India to know whether the prejti- 
“ dices which have subsisted against the use 
“ of foreign manufactures remain in the same 
“ force that they did, as we June been gene- 
“ rally taught to believe, ip fortnci times? — 
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“ During my residence in India* 1 never ob- 

served any prejudices, amongst the natives, 

* 

u which would prevent their buying any arti- 
cles with which they could supply thom- 
selves to advantage,” 

Page 334-— Mt\ R* Rickard*s^d Examination . 

** In your former examination you gave it as 
4 4 your opinion, that the trade between India 
“ and Great Britain had materially increased, 
“ Do you found this opinion on any documents 
<e you have examined, or on your general ex- 
u perieticc of the trade!—1 believe that the 
<€ experience of every merchant in the 
“ City of London, concerned in the East-In- 
dia trade, will lead him to the conclusion 
e< that the trade has very materially increased 
44 in quantity and value of goods since the 
“ opening in J813. I have no means of re- 
“ ferring to official documents, save such as 
are occasionally printed; but 1 believe I may 
<£ safely quote the following:—In the Appcn- 
“ dix, No. 24, to the Fourth Report of the Se- 
44 leet Committee* of the House of Commons, 
onEast-India Affairs, in 1812, there is an ae~ 


4£ 



count given of tlu* actual sales of the East- 
India Company's ami private trade goods 
for seventeen years, or from 170-5- i to‘1809— 
10, inclusive, which statement will, I think, 
give a tolerably accurate view of the extent 
of the India and ('lima trade for the period in 
question; the sales on account of the East- 
India Company a\erased for that period 
1*0,007,<50 i per annum; the an rage of pri¬ 
vate sales, €l,999,4tV>; total, €8,007,019. 
>»ovv 7 as these sales by the Company are 
certified, in the same report, to have yielded 
it profit of about 25 per cent, over and above 
the actual cost and charges of the goods, 
we may safely conclude that the 1*8,007,049 
is the utmost annual value of the whole im¬ 
port trade for that period. Comparing these 
nsuits, however, with the printed statement 
of the Eust-lndia Compam’s and of the free 
trade to and from China and India, from 
181 i to 1819, inclusive, lately laid before 
Parliament, I find that the imports hy the 
East India Company and the free traders 
(given, I presume, at their invoice cost only) 



44 average for that period £12,435,548 per an- 
“ mini; showing, therefore, a decided and 
“ most important increase since the opening of 
“ the trade. 

u In the 25th Appendix to the 4th Report, the 
“ value of goods from India alone sold by the 

r »i ( 1 * 

“ East India Company in the seventeen years 

* Hi' 1 1 

“ above mentioned, L e. the total cost and 
“ charges, averaged ,£2,328,184 per annum; 
“ add the private trade, as above stated, less 
“ 25 percent, for the alleged protit on the sales, 
“ or £1,490,014, and we have £3,827,708 for 
“ the total invoice value or cost and charges of 
u the import trade of that period from India 
44 alone; but the imports, on account of the 
“ free and privileged trade alone, in the year 
44 ending 5th January, 1818, are stated at 
44 £5,097,748; in 1819, £7,098,050; and in 
“ 1820, £0,297,510. What the amount of the 
“ Company’s imports from India lias been 
44 during those three last-mentioned years, I 
44 have not the means of ascertaining; but, 
44 with every allowance for a decline in their 
44 trade, it will probably be thought* moderate, 
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“ from a review of these results, to state that 
u the trade between India and this country 
“ has doubled, or nearly so* since it has been 
“ opened to the energy and enterprise of free 
“ traders/’ 

4t 

Besides, as one great cause of the loss in the 
Indian trade has been the difficulty in pro¬ 
curing returns, is it fair in the Author of the 
Beply to add to this difficulty by preventing 
the export of so important an article, and 
then to exclaim that the trade is a lasing one? 

But our author is not contented with his old 
report of the Special Committee of the Court 
of Directors in 1802 ; he repeats the ingenious 
remark of his fellow labourer* that the JGast 
Indie* does not encourage British manufac¬ 
tures *so much as the West Indies, because, for¬ 
sooth, the pots and pans and utensils in the 
sugar manufactories in the East cost a few 
pounds, whilst those in the West Indies cost 
thousands, and must be transported from Eng- 




* Observations on the Claims of the West*India Colo- 
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ni&ts. 
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land. Such a total want of general principles 
i.s really amazing. 

It is a novelty in the present advanced state 
of knowledge to urge as a merit that the cost of 
production is ten times as much in the one 
country as in the other. To buy as cheap as 
one can is the sound doctrine of the present 
day; and the cheaper you buy the more you 
have |o spend. The argument and the quota¬ 
tion from the report of 1802 are worthy of eacli 
other. But the author soon arrives at what Ik* 
thinks a most triumphant part of his case, and 
his eloquence warms with the subject:— 

“ Are tawny lascars,” he asks, “ to be sub- 
“ stituted for British seamen, and to these 
li wretches, whom the law declares to be nui- 
“ sances, and obliges those who bring them 
“ here to transport them back to their name 
“ land, is the honour of maintaining the British 
“ flag, and the power of wielding the British 
“ naval thunder to be confided ! If !>uch plans 
“ succeed, the sun of British glory must, in- 
“ deed, set for ever.” * 


* Repfy. jvae^ 21. 
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Now what is the case?—By the Register 
Act of 55 Geo. III. cap. 110, dated June 28, 
1815, Lascars are expressly declared not to be 

British mariners within the meaning of the 

¥■ 

Act of 54 Geo. Ill* cap. 08^ but it is provided, 
that seven British seamen shall be taken on¬ 
board every India-registered ship, for every 
100 tons register, whatever may be the number 
of Lascars, a proportion larger than that re¬ 
quired for a British-registered ship. It even 
goes farther, and enacts that if a sufficient num¬ 
ber of British seamen cannot be obtained in 
Tndia, upon voyages originating in that coun¬ 
try, and the vessel be from necessity navigated 
to England by Lascars, still on the return 
voyage, in addition to this Lascar crew, the full 
complement of seven British seamen, to 100 
tons register, shall be put on board, and it 
then by burdens the India trade with a double 
crew. Thus in the India trade is a nursery 
provided for British seamen in time of peace, 
and in war, as the King’s proclamation may 
regulate the proportion of British seamen and 
Lasoar>, a large body of British seamen art* 
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let loose for the royal navy, and the Lascars 
may take their place in the commercial ship¬ 
ping. Can the same advantage be derived 
from the Westdndia trade ? 

^loes that trade offer such a nursery of sea¬ 
men in peace, and afford such a supply in 
war? J repeat, increase the consumption of 
sugar by bringing it from India, and you 
increase the number of British sailors. 

Aud is the sarcasm on the tawny Hindoos 
justifiable ( has the Author of the Ileply never 
read of the exploits of the tawny Seapoy, asso¬ 
ciated with the British soldier, in maintaining 
the honour of the British arms? The British 
military glory has been confided to the Seapoy, 
and he has honourably acquitted himself of 
the trust; aud the British sailor, worn out by 
the destructive heat of a tropical climate, inay 
yet l>euefit by the assistance of the Indian 
Lascar. 

The question about the Indian shipping is 
apparently not understood by the Author of 
the Keply. It is simply this: ships built in 
British India, upon production of a builder’s 
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certificate, were (as are the ships of all other 
British colonies and dependencies) entitled to 
a full British register: until the India Ilegister 
Act was passed, which confined them to the 
trade between India and the United Kingdom 
and the country ti&de of India. This limita¬ 
tion was understood to be compensated by the 
country trade of India being confined to the 
India slapping, and by the British free-trade 
ships not being allowed to trade from port to 
port in India. But by the inaccuracy of an¬ 
other Act,* the whole of the country trade 
* 

and port to port trade has been thrown open 
to British shipping; and they interfere with the 
Indian shipping in their own costing trade. 
Now the object of the advocates for the Indian 
shipping is to restore the India-built ships to 
their privilege of a general register, as they no 
longer possess the equivalent for which it was 
surrendered ; and they assert that the mainte¬ 
nance of a commercial navy in India, manned 
by Indian seamen, is of the highest importance 


* The Cucmtous Act. 
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to Great Britain as well as to British India; 
and that to sacrifice the Indian shipping to the 
* jealousies of British ship-owners is a surrender 
of the just rights of a people placed under 
British protection. When these arguments are 
controverted* 1 shall be ready to retract the 

' * i * 

expression quoted from this work, by the 
.Author of the Reply, p. 20. At present I am 

r ( ' ' 

not aware of any receipt so excellent for rais¬ 
ing a navy for foreigners, especially for Ame- 

k » 1 

rica, as the adoption of that restrictive system, 
of which he is the advocate: the sugar of 

L ' t , V 

India, excluded at home, will be loaded on 
foreign vessels manned by foreign seamen, 
and will be carried to foreign ports. 

But our Author; after treating the free-trade 
with contempt, as an idle speculation, com¬ 
ments severely on the Company, “ the great 
monopolists of tea,* stepping forward to assert 
. free trade. Now, to this I answer—“the 


China trade is admitted by all parties to be a 
very delicate and peculiar trade-; and Parlia¬ 
ment has vested it exclusively in the Company, 
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Whether this be expedient and wise or not, is 
open to discussion; but so the trade must re¬ 
main until the charter be expired. But the 
existence of this monopoly should not preclude 
the Court of Proprietors from standing for- 
ward in vindication of tin* rights of India, of 
which the administration is placed primarily 
under their control. They are urged to take 
a part in this discussion, as the constitutional 
organ by which Tndia is governed, not as mer¬ 
chants trading under a monopoly to China. 

In another part of this work the effect of the 
exclusion of sugar on the Indian exchanges 
has been fully developed, and will, I trust, ex¬ 
plain to the author of the Reply, what appears 
to him to be the inconsistencies of Mr. Prinsep, 
but what to those acquainted with the private 
trade, and with the nature 1 of the East-India 
Company’s connection with India, is perfectly 

clear and intelligible, and not “ a paradox too 

* * 

" difficult for common understandings.”* 

The Author of the Reply informs me that 1 


* TU*ply, pugt %> 



have overlooked the great maxim inculcated by 
the expression attributed to Mr. Fox. 44 of a 
“ compact more solemn than an Act of Par- 
44 liament could create;’** viz. that moral obli¬ 
gations, founded on principles of justice, are 
more sacred and binding than human laws.—I 
ask, in return, what obligation is more binding 
than that of the governor to protect the governed 7 
When the British nation conquered and as¬ 
sumed the protection of its inhabitants, they 
contracted a sacred obligation to do justice to 
the natives of India, and, through the East-Imlia 
Company, I call upon them to fulfill this sacred 
obligation. 

The author allows that sugars, by being sent 
to England, might, indeed, affect the exchanges 
between England and India, and this conces¬ 
sion is of great importance, in as much as the 
restriction on so staple an article as sugar, by 
its effect on the exchange, proves a serious in- 

it 

jury to the native cultivator, the British mer¬ 
chant, the Company in its revenue, and its re- 




• JBtfeply, p&gr 63. 
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mittance for home charges, and generally to all 
its civil and military servants. 

Our author now enters upon the delicate 
ground of philanthropy. He comforts tho«e, 
who, seeing the manufacturing industry of In¬ 
dia affected by the heavy duties levied on them 
in England, and by their gradual supercession 
in India by British cotton goods, urge this 
countn to encourage the agriculture of India, 
that the whole is <e an unnatural state of the 

market, and will correct itself, and that by- 
“ and-hy we shall return to our old course/’ 
(Page *27.) But at this gloomy prospect the 
British manufacturer need not be alarmed; 
facts are stubborn things; and we see that 
American cotton continues to be grown and 
imported at such low prices, as, with the 
power given us by superior skill, capital, and 
machinery, enables us actually to undersell the 
Indian at his own door. 

But, awareof this difficulty, our author kindly 
offers his advice to the Indian cultivator, and re¬ 
commends not only an extension of the cultiva¬ 
tion of silk and indigo, but the introduction of tea , 
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This is a bold innovation for so cautious a 
disciple of the old school; but 1 fear, if the 
support of the Indian population is to rest on 
the introduction of a new article, it will starve 
in the mean time; and, besides, our author for 
gets that neither tea, indigo, nor silk, will sup 
ply the place of sugar, as a dead weight to the 
&hips employed in the Indian trade. 

But having thus provided for the wants of 
the Indian population, and quieted the f< .us of 
the philanthropists, the Author ol tin Reply 
earnestly solicits their protection tor the slaves. 
Sugar' he tells us, they must grow ui tin West 
Indies, “ for their soil is so and that the 
“ growth Of provisions cannot be depeudt d 
" upon. * Now, we well know that sugar 
requires a rich soil and frequent irrigation, 
and that where the cane thrives, Indian com 
and provisions will grow, There may be lands 
in the West Indies fit for neither sugar nor pro¬ 
visions, apd they must be abandoned; and to 
maintain at a heavy expense a forced cultivu- 


* Ee pl). page 28, 
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tionof sugar on such lauds, is a system entail¬ 
ing ruin upon the planters and misery upoti the 
slaves, and the sooner it is given up the better. 

The accurate and clear statements in the 
pamphlet of Hast and West India Sugar, com¬ 
pletely settle this part of the question; and it 
is there shown what course ought to be pur¬ 
sued, if humanity to the slaves in the West 
Indies In* the object in view; but, exclaims 
the Yuthor of the Reply, (p. 23,) “it may be 
prm (d. by the most unquestionable authority, 
“ that slaves are employed in the East, as well 
* as in the West Indiesand then follows a 

A 

siring »»f quotations from Dr. Buchanan to sup¬ 
port tins assertion, nay, he confidently assures 

A. 

the “ pious friends” of $he abolition, as he 
calls them, that by extending the cultivation of 
sugar, “ a new slave-trade will be established 
“ in the East Indies of infinitely greater mag- 
nitude than that which we have abolished in 
“ our West-India colonies/’ 

This point is evidently worked op, with 
much labour and &tudy, for effect, but, after a 
careful examination of all the documents with- 
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in my reach upon the subject of slavery in India, 
1 contend that 1 had a right to give an unquali¬ 
fied negative to the charge (which I had often 
heard alleged), “ that encouraging sugar in the 
“ Hast Indies will be only employing slaves in 
“ the East, instead of slaves m the We^l.” T 
never meant to conceal or deny what was no¬ 
torious, that a certain degree of slavery exists 
in Hindustan, but those best acquainted with 
the real facts all agree that the numbers of the 
slaves, compared with the whole population 
of India, are insignificant; that, in the sugar 
provinces of Bengal, slavery is scam 1>, if at 

i 

all known; and that, in its character and opera¬ 
tion, it is essentially difierent from tin 1 slave*) 
in the Vs eat Indies. 

Slavery is acknowledged by the Hindoo 
law, and also by the Mahomedan law; and 
the East-Iadia Company, upon succeeding to 
the empire of the Mahomedaris, having con¬ 
firmed all laws then existing, slavery is per¬ 
mitted under the British government. 

In the gradual progress of society from bar¬ 
barism to civilization, slavery lias been found 
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in every nation, bnt more especially in the 
East. 

In India, from the religious distinctions of 
castes, and the contempt, almost abhoirenco, 
in which the lower classes are held by their su¬ 
periors, a state of subordination, analogous to 
slavery, became a part of the great structure 
of Indian religion. Its ill effects, however, are 
tempered by that very religion, for the law en¬ 
joins kindness to the inferior castes; 44 and the 
facility of escape from an unkind master, 
arising from the extent of India, and the simi¬ 
larity of language and race throughout the 
peninsula, renders the situation of the lower 
eastes entirely different from that of the West- 
Indian slaves, and this is decidedly proved by 
the value home by a slave in India, varying 
from £ 2 to <£5. 

Although the Author of East and West India 
Sugar dearly showed that the authority of 
Dr. Buchanan extended only to that part of 
India rt cently conquered from the Mahomedan 


* Madras Report, dated December 1818. 
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government of Tippoo Snitaun, fiom whence 
no export of sugar took place; and, although it 
is also distinctly stated, in the papers laid lx fore 
the Couit of Proprietors, that Madras receives 
sugar from China, and Bombay from China 
and Ja\a; yet the Author of the Ucply avails 
himself of the Doctor’s authoih}, to establish 
his position of tlie stiperioi degiee oi slavery 
in the East, regardless of these tacts, and 
consequent!} of the inapplicability of lu^ argu¬ 
ment to the sugar provinces of Bengal. 

» 

Does not this imply an admission that the 
author is nimble to establish his case of slaveiy 
in Bengal? would so acute a man, who obvi¬ 
ously attaches great importance to this part of 
his argument, overload his pages and fatigue 
his readers with accounts of slavtry on the 
Malabar coast, in prov inces of recent acquisi 
tion ,—a thousand miles from Butgal ,—if he 
could exhibit a similar picture in the old terri¬ 
tories of the Company, or generally throughout 
Hindustan f He does indeed, quote a passage 

* 

from the papers laid before the Proprietors, 
(Appendix fb) but what is the sum total proved t 
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that, vi liilsi “ the fact must be admitted that 

“ .slaves may be found in Bengal among* the 

“ labourers in husbandry, yet, in most pro- 

u \ hires, none but freemen are occupied in the 

1,4 business of agriculture.” 

in a document* of a more recent date (1817,) 

Mr. Colebrook observes, €t in the lower pro- 

vinees under this presidency (Bengal,) the 

fc ' employment of slaves in the labours of hus- 

fc ‘ bandry, is nearly, if not entirely unknown.” 

From the* same work, we learn with pleasure, 

that the Easl-Tndia Company have done their 

dut} in preventing the growth of that slavery 

which they found existing in distant parts of 

the immense empire which has devolved upon 

them. They have prohibited the introduction 

of .slaves by sea in Arab vessels, or by land 

through Nepaul and Western India. The 

Court of Nizunmt Aduwlut has been directed 

to piepare rules for the conduct of the natives 

• 

towards their slaves; a registry is proposed, 
and etery measure adopted to protect this de* 
graded caste, short of an absolute interference 

* Harrington’s Analysis, vof i. |>. 7JA 
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with the existing rivil and religious rights 
and "customs of the natives,— an interference 
coutrary to those principles of deference to 
their prejudices, and of religions toleration, 
on which the East-India Company rests 
its government. If the West Indians are not 
satisfied, let them agree to a committee, and 
the* real state of slavery in India may he inves- 
ligated in detail. 

Evidence of the strongest kind, from the 
commercial residents of the Company down to 
the missionary, who mixes with the low<st 
classes in the Indian community, can he brought 
forward. The subject is of vast importance ; 
and no friend to the East Indies shrinks from 
the inquiry. 

But, at the same time, I beg clearly to he 
understood, that f do not hold the West 
Indians up to censure as masters of slaves, 

far frond it, all I complain of is —the West- 

* 

Indian system, which jesting solely on slavery, 
and estimating slaves as cupU<xl t forces pro¬ 
duction from their labour, and demands a 
remunerative price for interest of capital 
employed in their purchase. Nothing of tins 



kind is required for British India, and so 
far the cultivation of sugar in the East and 
West Indies may be'properly said to he the cul¬ 
tivation of free labour as opposed t <> 4 slave labour. 

The Author of the lleply himself allows, 
that labour is so cheap in India as to render 
the rights of servitude of no value to the mas¬ 
ter, and the average price of slaves, as quoted 
above, establishes the fact. As to the alarm 
of the demand for sugar creating a demand for 
slaves, and raising their value,—it is utterly 
groundless; the state of the population in Ben- 
* gal and the sugar provinces, the proportion 
home by slaved to the mass of the cultivators, 
and the maxims on which the Company Go* 

■4 

moment is conduced* forbid our entertaining 
«« anprdteti^n for one moment.* 

Having shown the real nature of slavery in 

the East Indies, let us turn to the next obser* 

* 

vation of Our author. He inquires, whether 

ti 

the najjvu$ of^Ihdia are British subjects in 

the true sense of the words, anil w!mt is their 

valde as well as their number l\ , If we 

* * 

* See Appendix (9). t Reply, page 45, 
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44 have appropriated their territories in perpe- 
“ tuity to ourselves, if we have assumed the 
44 sovereign dominion of them, if we apply a 
<f large portion of their annual produce to 
tv the use of (treat Britain, if we are avowedly 
44 resolved to maintain our possession by arms 
** against all pretensions foreign or local,—if, 
4< by these measures, as well as by specific de~ 
44 durations, we show that we regard the inha- 
44 bitants as exclusively and absolutely our 

A 

44 .subjects, all the duties of rulers must be iu~ 
44 cumbent upon w”* 

1 cannot add to the force of these words.— 
We have duties to perform towards the people 

of India, and amongst the foremost is that of 

* 

relieving their agriculture and commerce from 
a heavy burthen, and of enabling them to raise 
sugar, a production congenial to their soil. 
If British India is not to be cohsidt?red as an 
integral part of the empire, and, therefore, 
not entitled to the advantages of that con- 

»exion, in what a situation do we place her 

* 

* 

J flratot’* State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects 
of Ureal Britain, page 84. 
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population ? In other slates her produce is 
taxed because it is British;—these considera¬ 
tions” (says the French Minister of Finance, 
cpioted in the Reply, page 105) “ have deter- 
“ mined us to propose an additional tav upon 
“ foreign sugars, particularly on l/io&e of huita." 
At home, the West Indians demand their ex¬ 
clusion because they are not colonial. Is this 
fulfilling our duties towards a dependency t 
<c But the West-1 ndia planter spends his in- 
“ come at home, or draws supplies from the 
“ M oilier Country, which give life and activity 
“ to her domestic industry ! ,,# As for the plan¬ 
ter, it is to his non-residence his misfortunes are 
partly to be attributed ; agents manage his 
properly and swell his cost of production, and 
lie taxes the Mother Country in the shape of 
a bounty, to enable the refiner to work up his 
expensive sugar with any prospect of profit in 
the foieign market. As for the supplies-- 
dear enough will England pay for that de¬ 
mand, if she is forced to pay the West Indians 
their remunerative price ; and as for the con¬ 
tributions of the West Indians to the Mothei 

# Kopiy, p?j>f *7. 
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Country, what a heavy charge will appear in 
the debtor side of the account when vie ascer¬ 
tain the sums spent during war for their de¬ 
fence, and iu peace for their government. If 
land-holders in India do not spend their for¬ 
tunes in England, does not the author well 
know that few* Englishmen, whether in civil, 
military, or commercial, situations, make hull i 
Ikeir home? Can he pretend ignorance of 
the fact, that Indie is the country to which 
Englishmen resort to make fortunes^and Eng¬ 
land is the con nil y where they spend them. 
Really, such statements us the following arc 
scaieely worth) of an answer; — “ We hear of 
“ natter princes and native Und-holdei** ami 
cultivators, but the) never leturn to Great 
“ Britain to spend the fortune they have ac- 
** < pined; all their profits centre and remain 
“ in India, and the Mother Country neitlu r 
u claims noi receives any part of the produce 
u of their lahotup.’ { The following was tin 
remark or Mr- C. Grant in the year 17f>2, and 
from it we may form some* slight Calculation of 
the immense benefits derived hy tin-* country 

* Hrph, pit#* 4>. 



from India.—It may not, perhaps be too 
“ much to say that, in the thirty ye *rs following 
“ the acquisition of the Bengal provinces, 
“ this nation, by public and private channels, 
“ derived from them alone, exclusive of its 
u other eastern dependencies, or of the protits 
r( of goods remitted, thirty milliom sterling ”* 
But does the Author of the Reply seriously 
believe that 700,000 slaves, in the West Indies, 
and 20,000 planters can afford such equhalents 
for our manufactures as the population of 
British India, if its resources were properly 
encouraged. He may accumulate lists of ex¬ 
ports and imports, but the common sense of 
mankind is against his assertion. As to the 
rights of the West Indians to the protnoting 
duty under a compact, l repeat, “ that compact 
is broken T 

It is useless to go oxer the old ground. In 
the settlement of the duties on sugars, at the 
periods of their several enactments, there was 
no intention to exclude East^India competition, 
such as it then was, up to 1813. In 1813, a 
sott of compact was made between an indi- 
* 0. Graft’s State of Society, page 2». 
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\idaal on the one hand and the Weat-India 

<k 

Committee on the other, which the West In¬ 
dians ha\e broken, by attempting, in many 
points, ami by succeeding in some, to alter 
its conditions. From 11U3, the situation of 
India has hecome more piomiuent, her re** 
souices have bee n called forth, and the colonial 
system, changed, mutilated as it is, must no 
longer be a bar to her produce being brought 
fairly into competition with that of the British 
\\ T <rst Indies. Tin* report quoted by the Au¬ 
thor of the Hepl}* is so utterly unsound in 
principle, with it* alarms about adding 
“ rupees to the balance of trade against th< 

“ Mother Country and with “ its fears 
“ about the benefit of India proving the 
“ destruction of the Mother Comitiy, by the 
u immense drain of bullion that must follow 
“ the encouragement of the export of Indian 
" sugar/ 1 ,as rather to excite a smile than add 
a feather to the weight of the argument. The 
attempted analogy between the claims of the 
West Indians and of the land-holders at home 
to protection is not to be maintained* 

Page 67. 
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I ask is India, a foreign country ? and again 
I ask, what is the conduct of Great Britain 
towards Ireland? is Irish produce excluded? 
The analogy is between India and Ireland, 
And again, show me the national burdens 
under winch the West Indians do labour and 

the Hast Indians do not , and I will agree to 

* 

give a protecting duty to adjust the balance 
with equity, as I would grant the British far¬ 
mer a protecting duty against the foreign grower 
of corn to the extent of direct taxes and bur¬ 
dens which the former hears and the latter 
does not. Let the West Indians measure 
the present amount of their exclusive bur¬ 
dens: I cannot. The demand of the Au¬ 
thor of the Reply is,* let the East Indians be 
placed on the same footing, and the West 
Indians will require no protection, I reply, 
rather let the legislature adopt a more rational 
plan, and place both British dependencies on 
the same footing, not by adding a fetter to the 
.East Indians, but by removing a,chain (if there 
be any) from the West Indians. And T assert, 
this is not (as the Author of the Reply assumes) 

* Page 77.. 
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asking “ that the whole colonial system of 

Great Britain, which is the foundation of her 
“ maritime power, should be abandoned, in 
<v order to accommodate the views of the East- 
u Indian traders relative to the duties on 
“ sugars."* 

i contend that putting aside the merits of 
the colonial system, (about which many wise 
men are sceptical,) it is only acting up to the 
spirit and intention of that system to admit the 
produce of British India into tin home-mar¬ 
ket. In fact, it is enlarging the sphere in 
which that measure was intended to operate. 
Is maritime strength the object! I have 
proved that the East-lndia trade offers a ft upe- 
rior means of raising British seamen in peace, 
and of supplying Great Britain with them in tun, 
Is the enjoyment of cheap commodities from our 
own colonics or dt pendencies the object * Give 
the East Indus n fair field to compete with the 
West Indies, that dn mother (ountry may 
benefit by the < v heap(st. Is it to enable us to 
sell British manufac tures ? Gan there be any 
comparison in the field opened in India and that 

w Pag* 82 
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of the West Indies ? Which country can give 
the greatest equivalents wherewith to purchase? 
Is it to enable our refiners at home to work up 
the raw material ? I ask whedict otu pn H*ut 
system, with its cumbrous machinery of draw 
backs and bounties, and with the avowed inten¬ 
tion of the West Indians to reduce the supply 
in order to raise the price of sugar to a remu- 
nerathe price, is more calculated for the attain 
uieut of that object than giving encouragement 
to th( East Indus to yield a larger and cheaper 
supply. It the West Indians are not allowed 
to refine their own sugars, so neither are the 
Ru*4 Indians. The duty on refined sugars if* 
prohibitory to both* The West Indians call it a 
bin den to bo obliged to take their manufac¬ 
ture * from t fi vat Britain, and ask for a emu* 
pensahou m a ie«trietion on the Rust Indies ; 
whilst the Hast Indians ,u< aetunlR purchasing 
thc-o tunnu failures in pn lei, m e to their own. 
because thm are cheap* r. i an there be any 
real foundation foi this complaint *»f the West 
Indians ? Whatevt r America, especially the 
United States, takes from u# wo may conclude 
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she takes because she gets it as cheap as it is 
to be had any where else* Now, iron is 
shipped in considerable quantities from this 
country to the United States of America, 
though it there pays more duty than iron from 
Russia and Sweden. Cotton bagging goes in 
very large quantities to the United States. 
British linens are shipped to the United Stale* 
and to Cuba ; and wines are allowed to be im¬ 
ported direct : tk Beranse, in the West-India 
u trad* 4 , two ships that sail out of three from 
“ London, are under the necessity of taking 
u ballast, from there actually being no article of 
44 dead weight in demand in the West Indies.”* 
Is that any just ground for obliging the East- 
India ships to sail in ballast from India, when 
profitable dead weight in sugar can be had, if 
it were not for the* protecting duty ? This is. 
indeed, insisting upon a reciprocity !! 

Connected with the shipping part of the 
question, I cannot refrain from pointing out a 
most erroneous representation of the send- 
merits of the Liverpool Committee, to be found 

Rrply, page 84. 
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in p. 17, IB “ On this point (says the Author 
of the Reply) the Committee of the Liverpool 
Association express themselves, in one passage, 
with some decree of diffidence; for they admit, 
u that this is a question in which the maritime 
interests are involved, as respects the quantum 
of British shipping and British seamen that 
have been employed in the West-India trade.” 
Nod*, who could credit the fact, that the fol¬ 
lowing are the words actually used by the 
Liverpool Committee, in which neither diffi¬ 
dence nor admission, such as the Author de- 

* 

scribes, are to be found, but absolutely the 
contrary: indeed, the whole of his remark is 
the creation of his own imagination. “ Your 
“ Committee would have dropped the subject 
u here, were it not hardy possible that they may 
“ be called upon to notice two* other topics 
“ which have been laid before the public in 
“ some late publications from the Wcst-India 
u interest, ft has been gravely contended, 1st 
“ c That this is a question in which the maritime 
4 ' interests of the country are involved, as 
“ respects the quantum of British shipping and 
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“ British seamen that have been employed by 
“ the Wcst-lndia trade; meaning 1 hereby to 
u infer that these would be lessened by wilh- 
“ drawing the protection which that trade has 
“ hitherto enjoyed. 

“ 2d* That the revenue w hich the country 
** has derived from the dutico on West-India 

“ sugar would be lessened, provided the pio~ 

* 

“ toelion which the West Indians have hilher- 
** to enjoyed was withdrawn,’" These nrgv* 
u mmt$< if they can he called such, have been 
“ nsed merely Jo catch the unthinking, and are 
“ almost too frivolous to he noticed''* 

Ami another most singular want of appro* 
hension is remarkable m the quotation f from 
the Report of the Liverpool Committee. } 
Those gentlemen observe that, neither fhp West- 
ludia planters nor government seem to con¬ 
sider any average price of West-Jndiu sugar, 

below 49s, per cwb as a remunerating one; 

* * 

for until the Average readies that rate, the full 
duty of S0£ per cwt. is not charged* This 

0 Liverpool Report, page 28, 20. 
t Rop|y # p,84* 1 Page &$. 
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price of if).a. with the duty of 3<h. makes an 
«*•' 4 rebate price of 70s. per ewt. or of W\d. per 
lb. to the consumer. 

Again, by the present system of duties, the 
bounty on export being the same, whet In r the 
duty paid be 27.9. or 3i}$. per evil, a clear, un¬ 
disputed, and acknowledged tax is paid to 
force up the prices of sugar above their fair 
maiket price: but if the plan was adopted, of 
reducing the rates of duty, uh the quantities 
inert used, it is asserted* that we might in 
the end arrive at a point when the East 
Indies could supply us with sugar at 2\d* 
a :uL per lb. without any reduction of the 
aggregate amount of the revenue paid into 
the Exchequer. 

Now, if having* the choice of two plans, by 
one of which we saddle the country with a 
heavy duty, and tfie consumer with an article 
at H%d. per lb. whilst by the other We may re¬ 
duct* the rate of duty, and yet preserve the 
same revenue, and moreover obtain tho same 
article at 2 Id. h 3d* per lb. we ate required to 
choose the former, and to pay the tax and the 
* Liverpool Report, p. 43. 



high price, may we not expert that the ne*t 
proposal will he to supersede the introduction 
of foreign wines, hy raising grapes in hot¬ 
houses, &c. This unanswerable statement 
so clearly deduced from sound principles is 
strangely misunderstood by the Author of the 
Reply; and he as*ks, with inimitable simpli¬ 
city,— How are the people to get sugar at 
21<I. per lb. without “ any diminution of 
the revenue, when the duty itself is i^r/. 
per lb.? H f 

This is, however, introduced only to ques¬ 
tion the observation made in the Liverpool 
Report, that the West Indians are not content 
with the fair market-price; now J \nature to 
assert again, that they are not content; and on 
the Author's own showing, it is impossible 
that they can he so. 

The average price (duty included) | for 

1822, hi? takes ftt fir/, and leaves the 

* 

planter 3a. 5r/. per cwt. or upon his calcu¬ 
lation of the capital employed, a return of owe 

* Liverpool Report, p. 68. 

J 27 s, per ewl. 
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per cent.; now he allows that the planter is 
working on a capital borrowed at £ and 0 per 
rent, interest. Can an> reasonable man be 
satisfied under these circumstances 7 what then 
Mould such a man do 7 either attempt to raise 
his price, so as to pay him interest on his loan, 
and a profit, or give up his business. If he 
obtain^ the former, the West Indian must raise 
the price to 72 s (with tin* duty 27a.) or 4oa. ex- 
dut}, lo give him 20v. (UL per ewt. instead of 
:ks. od. to enable him to pay 0 per cent, on a 
i apital of .£20,000, and higher if he seeks 
profit, or his capital be £ 2t>,000. Now, sup¬ 
posing the Cast Indian to be able to introduce 
bis sugars at an average of lOs. ex-duty, or 
07s, with equal (27$.^ duty, is if fair to ex¬ 
clude him by a protecting duty of ICR per ewt. 

s 

more, thereby bringing the price of East-India 
sugar to 77a. per cwt„ os, higher than Wc.sl- 
India sugar.* Is this, I ask, fair by the East 
Indian, and just by the consumer * 

And there is really no alternative for the West 
Indians but to raise their price, if the country will 


Keply, |>. tf(# 
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suffer Ihrm, or to abandon their business. Non' 
duel ion of duty ran, under <hr present rirrum 
.stances, allin't the West Indians, if ml will oidv 
relieve the* consumer, it irmst hr a mbit lion mi 
quantity and an enhance Meat of prut. If Di 
merit ra pays thr planter at the present price.- 
oi near them, the old W«st-lndian < olonwfs, 
win n the n durtion of quantity hik< s place, b\ 
w hirh alone tin* price ran be raised, will be the 
sacrifice, and Duntrara will flonreb on then* 
rniii, Tn the mliiction soon bod} inns! be sa¬ 
crificed, and it will necessaril) In the dearest 
grower. What tin n are the \\ est Indians con¬ 
tending for 1 is it for the Demerarn plantci * It 
is Dermrara, a conquered Dutch colony of 
yesterday, that is to be raised at tin' expensi 
of India—and for her is the rcstrietion to be 
continued ! \ 

The Author of the Iteply, entangled l>) his 
former statements in tBOP, cannot but acknow¬ 
ledge tin correctness of the position that the 
surplus* governs the* price of the whole, and that 
if the British West Indies produce wore than 

* her* the <]uahlioati«n m paic*s 37 and 71 
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the consumption of Great Britain will take 
off, the price here cannot be higher than the 
price abroad; but, he says,* “ in the first 
“ place, the West Indians claim the eontinu- 
“ ancc of the protecting duty, because they 
“ pay a valuable consideration for it, in the 
“ restrictions to which they are subjected.” 

“ Secondly.—They further consider that, 
“ although the preference* they have in the 
“ home market is of little benefit to them while 
u the growth of their sugar so niuch exceeds 
u the home-consumption of the mother-country 
“ as to render them dependent on the JEuropean 
“ market, yet it may be valuable hereafter, 
“ when their cultivation is reduced, as must 
soon be the case if the present low price of 
“ sugar continues, for the planter must then 
“ raise more provisions and less sugar” 

JNow, what do we find in this passage. 

1st. The restrictions ; Measure them and 

apportion the duty accordingly, or take 
them off; give us a Committee to prove 

» Page 87 . . 
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what they are , and whether it be not 

wiser to relieve the West rather than to 

burden the East Indies? But no; our 

Author opposed in his place in Parlia- 
* 

inent, the reference of the question to a 
committee. Is he then afraid of an ex¬ 
amination of his own assertion ? 

2d.—Have we not here Mr. Kobley's plan, 
and the plan which I contend a wise 
West-Indian planter can alone pursue, 
clearly laid down? Namely, to reduce 
the quantity and to raise the price; that 
is to say, to sacrifice a part of the West 

f 

Indies—to burden the Mot her-Country 
with a tax to support the remainder in 
a remunerative price, beyond the real 
cost of the article elsewhere, for it must 
be beyond Ike cost elsewhere , or the W est 
Indians would not fear competition. 

3d.—Have wc not here a positive concession 
that the land in the West Indies may be 
turned from sugar into provisions, al¬ 
though, in page 28, we are told ‘ k that 
“ the woods, which formerly attracted 
“ the clouds and brought down rain. 
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“ having long since been felled, the 
“ soil is become so arid that the growth 
“ of provisions cannot be depended 
“ upon;” and, “ if their master cannot 
“• purchase provisions for the subsistence 
u of bis negroes by the sale of his sugars 
“ they must perish the first dry season/ 
But, continues Oiir Author/ “ In the 
next place, the admission of East- 
“ India sugars would lead to an in- 
“ creased cultivation of the commodity, 
u from the high expectations that would 
“ be formed of the advantage likely to 
“ result from this concession and an in- 
“ creased importation into Europe, in 
“ whatever market it might be sold, 
M would still further depress the price 
<k and accelerate the ruin of the British 
<k planter / Here he allows, 1st. That 
the repeal of the protecting duty uould accom¬ 
plish two things, viz. increase the Indian culti¬ 
vation and benefit India— M. lotver the price 

* 
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“ and benefit the consumer. But, ultimately,’’ 
he contends ” all this bright prospect would be 
“ clouded over, prices would be too low, a 
u glut would ensue, and scarcity follow a glut, 
“ 5111,1 P**«* hecomi' extravagantly hisjh; for the 
“ price of a commodity depends not so much 
(t on the cost of production as in the propor- 
<c tion that the supply bears to the demand 
and he appeals to the landed gentlemen for a 
proof that u cost of production does not re- 
** gulate the price/’ Now, what does, in the 
long rim, keep prices steady —the power of 
drawing supplies from a great extent of pro¬ 
duction. In proportion as* the range of pro¬ 
duction is narrowed—alternations of high ami 
low prices an* experienced. The larger the 
circle of supply, the steadier the price; but 
narrow that circle, and confine the supply to one 
spot, (which must involve high cost priced*} 
and alternations of high and loto prices, to the 
ruin of the grower and the injury of the con¬ 
sume* are inevitable. To illustrate this posi- 


* Pag< m 



tion, suppose we confined onr supply of sugar 
to oik' colony, and that upon average years il 
produced enough for our consumption, by work¬ 
ing lands, varying in qualities, some good and 
some bad, of course the price is regulated by 
flic cost on the worst soils—for (he worst sods 
would not be cultivated unless they yielded a 
profit, and the owners of the better soils (how - 
ever el leap their production) would benefit by 
the demand for the produce of the interior 
soils, and there would bo varying returns, and 
consequently rents, but only one price. 

Now as long as the supply equalled the con¬ 
sumption, and tu> more , all things would move 
smoothly, though the prices, in a country so 
restricted in its supply, (if that country be at 
all advanced in civilization and population,) 
mud be higher than the average price abroad, 
because the cost of sugar on interior soils fives 
the price. But, once suppose the supply to 
exceed the consumption, and what follows? the 
grower is thrown for relief on foreign export, and 
the price at home levels with that abroad; his 
high c ost price cannot be maintained, and he is 



ruined, Aeam, suppose the supply reduced he- 
low the consumption, and a scarcity endues, and 
we are in want at home, amidst pleat) abroad. 
But, alter your system, take your supplies from 
two colonies instead of one, the average price 
is not raised by the high cost price of inferior 
sods on one colony, hut on both, even when 
the supply does no more than equal the con¬ 
sumption ; when it exceeds it, in proportion to 
that lower range of price is the relief by ex¬ 
port: in a bad season in tin West there is a 
fair probability of supply from the East, 
and vice tvrsu Thus you have lower and 
btt adier prices. And what is the actual situa¬ 
tion of the East and West Indies } The present 
system of our sugar laws, and of the \\ est- 
India planters, forces cultivation on poor sods, 
and raises the average r< unmoral ive pi ice; and 
are they not severely suffering from these* alter¬ 
nations 1 Bor have wo not the authority of the 
Author of the Reply, that the average price of 
sugar was 7&s, 2d. m 1dJ4»* and by the parlia- 
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meutary returns it was 3U.0jd.in 182*2-3? and 
is not the only remedy, to which the West In¬ 
dians can turn, a rise in priref In page 01, the 
Author of the Reply kindly informs the cor*- 
suuiers that they need not fear that the reduc¬ 
tion of quantity will loo greatly enhance the 
price; for the Act 50 Geo. III. cap. $2, pro- 
vid es for the reduction of the protecting duty 
on Bast-India sugar on that contingency. 
Now, what is the safeguard ,againsl high prices 
afforded by that Act? The 15th section pro¬ 
vides, that when the average price of Muscovado 
sugar exceeds 00^. per cwt, (mind it was in 
1822-23* 3U. 0 Jr/, per cwt.) that one shilling 
pei ewi. shall be taken off the protecting duty; 

and further, that as the price rises one shilling 

* 

per cwl. progressively from that point, in the 
same ratio shall the protecting duty be dimi¬ 
nished, until the price shall exceed 60s, per cwt. 
when the whole protecting duty ceases, Be¬ 
tween the average price as above, and the 

remunerating price contemplated in the Act 

* 

# 

* See Parlmmuitaiy Return, iiOtU Pnb. 1823. No, 84. 
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quoted, the difference is 30s. potewt.; and that 
simple fact will enable the public lo judge 
wlmt sort of a guarantee they posset against 
prices. In truth, the iwiint from whence 
tedurtion of the prelecting duty com- 

k 

inonocs is placed so high, as to render the 
whole arrangement a mere delusion.* 

Far from the consumers suffering by aft ex¬ 
tension of the supply from the EaM Indies, the 
fertility and extent of India would guarantee 
to us steady and low prices, and ('not the shift¬ 
ing of the woiurpoly, as it is called by the An!hoc 
of the Reply f from the West to the Hast, hut) 


* Since this was wi Uteri, the W<sl-India. Petition ha* 
In eu made public. W Uh reference to the gi mlmd iliuiimi- 
tiou ol* the protpcting^lutv, what does the petition sav ? 
- s That the price at which the protecting-duty is liable to 
“ be diminished, fur malm only a bare remuneration ' to 
the West-India Planters, and this price, as statrd above, 
is flu*, per cwt. ex-duty, bring full 100 per cent * high r 
than the general price of sugar of the sain© quality all over 
the world. Prom this we may judge of the moderation of 
the WpHt-India interest 
t Page' 92. 
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the competition of the two would be productive 
of vast benefits to East and West Indies, and 
to the Motlier-Coimtry. Here let me refer to 
the papers laid before the Court of Proprietor^ 
“ It) is mi axiom in political economy, uH 
u the supply will be in proportion to the do 
“ maud, when human industry can attain it. 
“ The natives of this country (Bengal) arc 
“ very industrious, and will naturally apply 
“ themselves to the raising of that commodity 
“ in which they have skill, and which will 
“ afford them a ready and good profit.’* 

“ The soil and climate of Bengal are highly 
“ favourable to the produce of sugar. Bengal 
“ is capable, with fair encouragement, and 
“ allowing the time necessary for increase of 
“ produce, to export sugar to a great extent. 

“ The single province of Burdwan contains 
“ 5174 square miles, and almost the whole of 
‘ f those are proper for the cane.” \ 

* Page 106, iirst Appendix. , 

Jteport of the Board of Trade, 4th Sept. 1702, 

1 Page 100. 
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For tin 1 West Indians themselves the admis¬ 
sion of East-Jndia sugars into competition will 
prove a benefit; the sugar grown in the good 

P is will still have the advantage of the greatei 

iximitv to the home-market than the East 

■ 

India sugar; a'general economy will he forced 
upon the planter,—he will be extricated from 
the toils of the mortgagee, — he will have 
freights on a level with other trades,—supplies 
purchased with minute care and economy,— 

provisions raised on the spot, and the West- 

* 

Indian slaves will not he overworked to satisfy 
creditors, hut treated with kindness and atten¬ 
tion; their habits improved, and themselves 
gradually prepared foremancipation ;* and the 
West Indians will have an undoubted right to 
the most complete and entire free trade,—to that 
freedom possessed hj the East Indies in ail re¬ 
spects, in theory as well as in practice . The 
plantations that must be sacrificed will be those 


* See the striking a«<Veloquent Appeal of Mr. Wilbei- 
force upon Negro-Slavery in the West Indies, just pub- 

iftWrT. 
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of inferior soils, that never were lit for sugar 

or are worn out; ami the planters who will 

not economize, must pay the penalty that every 

where follows extravagance. But the Author 

of the Reply,* observes, if any alteration 

“ made in the present system, let us inquire 
» # 

“ whether it may not be effected on a more 
" liberal and comprehensive scale, that might 
44 produce the most beneficial results to the 
“ general interests of the British Empire, 
“ Tliough no good reason can be adduced for 
u depriving the West-Indian planters of their 
“ present protecting duty against East-Indian 
41 sugar, man) may be offered for admitting 
“ the sugars of all countries, into which British 
4 ships and British manufactures are admitted, 
“ on the footing of the most favoured nations, 
tc at the same rate of duty as the sugars of 
“ India.' Then follows an able train of rea¬ 
soning to show the propriety of admitting the 
sugars ot Cuba an # d the Brazils. 

I shall have no objection to consider this mi- 


* Pago aa. 
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portant question, whan it is brought before the 
public and the Legislature, with fairness and 
liberality. I have stated my own opinion, 1 
am an advocate for competition, (page 4,) but 
T^have also said what the author who quotes 
the former passages has omitted*—“ that if the 
44 times are not ripe for a free trade, and the 
“ Legislature will not allow foreign sugars to 
44 enter into competition with British sugars, 
“ let us give, with this reservation, full scope to 
44 tin* principle, and admit all the sugars of Bril- 
44 ish dependencies on an equal footing/'* 

The question, as to foreign sugars, is oik* 
that leads to a general alteration in our polic y 
that with respect to JBast-Indin sugars does 
not, If we are to believe the author of the 
Reply, India is of less advantage to Britain 
than foreign nations; but l deny his assertions 
—I deny that the trade with India will super¬ 
cede the use of British ships and British sea- 
menr—I deny that the, inhabitants will not con¬ 
sume our manufactures—-! deny that their religi- 


* On Protection, pajrc 99, 1st Edit. 
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<>f is prejudices prevent our carrying on a profitable 
commerce with them.—I assert that they will use 
British manufactures and produce if you will lake 
their sugars in payment; and I repeat we may 
make Great Britain the emporium of Europe for 
India goods, if we do not drive the trade to 
foreign nations by the restrictions of our duties 
on the only article for dead weight of our 
Indian ships ; for i am aware, as well as the 
Author of the Reply, of the central situation of 
Great Britain, of the peculiar advantages to be 
derived from her temperate climate, of the so¬ 
lidity of her merchants, and of the facilities 
of obtaining advances upon produce to any 
amount. But I positively deny that the West 
Indies are more secure than the East Indies. 


“ Mr. Hastings, Mr. Rouse, and Mr. Cole- 
“ brooke, the Select Committee, and Sir 
44 Philip Francis, concur in declaring their 
4 conviction that from pretended colonization 
“ or from the increase of European intercourse 
44 with the Indians, no danger is to he feared ,. 
44 Mr. Hastings actually recommended coloni- 
' c zation by permitting Englishmen to become 
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“ purchasers of land. Mr. Colebrooke argues 
“ strongly in its favour; and Marquis Welles* 
“ ley treats as visionary the apprehensions of 
“ danger from the intercourse of Europeans/’ 

“ The Indians are not now for the first time 
“ made acquainted with strangers—not a single 
“ instance can be produced of a revolt of the 
** Hindoo people against the Mahomedans, a 
£l coarse, insolent, and oppressive people, tnas- 

tors of India for mauv centuries/'* I have 
attempted to show the ground on which these 
denials rest, and the public must judge between 
me and the Author of the Keply—but—I ask 
for a Committee—1 court inquiry—Will he 
join in the request ? 

The foundation of our naval power lies in 
our insular situation and free government. From 
the former proceed our immense coasting-trade 
and general commerce; from the latter proceeds 
security of person and property unexampled in 
the history of nations. These, all united, pro¬ 
duce that wealth, intelligence, and civilization. 


* Edinburgh Review, voi. xx. 
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b\ which (ileal Britain is distinguished her high 
rank amongst nationsdeb rituncih and her powei 
consolidated. She dependsneithei upon the Kast 
Indies nor upon the West Indie 1 - but n is het m 
ten st to o^h a< t of! th( adttnihiin h< ran time 
hot It' Mini m the sr ient e ol politic s ,s m mot iK 
tin a real i 4 advantage is geu* tallv obi mtod f \ 
Jot to; (nslta and u hug w ah s ( nc» m»p oil dif* 

\ !i that the Kast Indians unploi e < «t <mji Btifam 
to give, is f ustic*. * no at Britain e* misirt s, of 
India—it is in >* duty »o protect the nailvt * of In 
<1 m. to nit lease thou prospi nt> ami to relieve 
diem iiom e\ orj restriction that impedes th< ii 
industry and cripples their eomtiu rce. 
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JtCxtraci of a Minnie of the Board of Trade, in Cal¬ 
cutta, dated 7ill August, 1792. 


“ In tiiis country (Betigal) the cultivator is either the 
“ immediate proprietor of the ground, or he hires it, as 
** in .Europe, of the proprietor, and uses his discretion in 
u cultivating what he thinks best adapted to the nature 
‘ r of the' soil, or the demand of the market. One held 
ic produces sugar — the mSkt wheat, rice, or cotton. The 
“ husbandman is nourished and clothed from his own 
“ ground; or, if he thinks it more for his interest to sell 
“ the whole of his produce, supplies himself and his 
“ family with the necessaries of life from his neighbour, 
« fw or the next public market. The Bengal peasant is 
“ actuated by the ordinary wants and desires of mankind. 
“ His family assists his labour and sooths his foil, and 
M the sharp eye of personal interest guides his judge- 
“ merit. 

“ In the West Indies, the works are stationary. The 
“ cane, a heavy material when just cut, must be carried 
“ from the most distant parts of the plantation,—a very 
“ laborious business. In Bengal, the mill, boiling vessels, 
e * and covering-shed, are so extremely light, that they 
“ are easily removed from field to field, as occasion re- 
“ quires, and, consequently, prevent the labour of dis- 
' li taut carriage of the cane. * In the West indies, the 
“ whole labour of the ground is performed by hand, with 
the spade or hoe; here* (Bengal,) the ox and plough, 
as in Europe; lessen the labour of man, and facilitate 
u the production of the earth. ’ 
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Those are some of the most important parts of this able 
minute,—the state of the Bengal peasantry is here de¬ 
scribed by persons on the spot, and devoted to the com¬ 
mercial branch of the Company’s administration. The 
whole is worthy of an attentive perusal; the contrast 
between the slaves in the West Indies and the peasantry 
in Bengal, affords the most satisfactory answer to those 
who still choose to assert that the former are substantially 
as independent as the latter. 


It is observed in page 69, that the whole stream of the 
Company’s policy is adverse to personal slaveryin 
proof of this may be adduced, the permanent settlement 
of the land in Bengal, which, however erroneous in prin¬ 
ciple some may consider it, was unquestionably framed 
for the protection of the natives, both Zemindars and’ 
Ryots. 



1 .'■) ] 


( 3 ) 

The Act 1st and 2d of George IV". cap. 106, regulating 
the duties on East-India sugars, imposes 5«. per cwt. ad¬ 
ditional on sugars clayed or refined, so as to be equal to 
clayed sugars. ( 

The question at issue between the Customs and Messrs. 
Cropper, Benson, and Co. merchants at Liverpool, holders * 
of sugars per Albion is, whether those sugars are so refined 
as to be equal in quality ,to clayed sugars. This is the first 
case under the new act Now claying, as practised in the 
Trench West-India islands, is a process unknown in India: 
but with respect to West-India sugars, it denotes a certain " 
stage in the rejinemmt of sugari and it must be allowed, 
that, by the processes used in India, it appears sugar does 
undergo various purifying processes, from the raw Goor 
to the finest Cheuee. 

Where, therefore, are we to place the point of equality 
with that state of refinement called clayed ? It is a matter 
of opinion, and Messrs. Cropper, and the officers of the 
Customs at Liverpool assert the sugars, per Allnon, are not 
equal, while the Board k> London assert they are eqtial. 
To decide between them, let us understand what the article 
called clayed sugar is. y 

None is brought from the British West Indies; we must, 
therefore, seek for it m the foreign West Indies. Now the 
term clayed, all parties are agreed, comprehends brown, 
yellow, and white; all three differing in appearance and in 
exchangeable >alne. The. while Bengal sugars, similar to 
those per Albion, are, in appearance, superior to the lowest, 
brown-clayed in refinement, but inferior to the highest 
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white-clayed. To the use of a white cane in India, and the 
peculiarity of soil, the whiteness of the Bengal sugars may 
partly be attributed; colour, therefore, cannot alone be th,e 
test of refinement. In grain or strength, the white Ben¬ 
gal are inferior, perhaps, to the lower clayed. With such 
an indefinite standard, how is the Indian merchant to act ? 
What sugars can the London merchant order to be sent 
home? Both are subject to the caprice, the w him of Cus¬ 
tom-house officers : wha^ is clayed in London is not clayed 
in Liverpool. Arc all Bast-India sugars liable to the addi¬ 
tional fxs. duty that are superior to the lowest clayed ? Can 
this be the meaning of the Act ? If there bo ru> certain de¬ 
finition of clayed, and clayed varies as we contend it 
does, must not tins be the inevitable consequence, and can 
such an absurdity be contemplated? Produce the sample 
of W r cst-lndia clayed, define wherein its quality (resulting 
^Vom artificial process, not from natural causes) consists; a 
certain degree of colour, a certain degree of purity, a certain 
degree of grain, and something defined will be given to the 
East Indians; but arbitrarily to say this sugar per Albion 
is clayed, is to assume the very thing to be proved; leave 
it open ami all is chance, and^tabjett to the fluctuating 

opinions of Custom-house officers. 

\ 0 

The process.of claying is not now carried oil in the British 
West Indies, but by other processes, the Went Indians 
obtain a sugar superior to the Bengal sugars, and to many 
foreign clayed sugars ; and yet# hat sugar etnnes in at the 
low Muscovado dutv; witness Jamaica and Barbadoes 
\Y bite. Extend the same terms that bind the East-India 
sugars to the Wcst-Tndia sugars, impose the 35$. per cwt. 
on the sugars from the West indies, “ clayed or refined, 
&o as to be equal in quality to clayed/’ and we will try if we 
cannot also bring w ithin the scope of the hi ;h duty I he 
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more valuable White Jamaica aiul Barbadoes sugars. 
Then, indeed, there would be some reciprocity. 

The imposition of the 5#. per cwt. additional duty, is al¬ 
together a monstrous injustice. The lO.v. protection in the 
unauthorized compact of 1813, was intended to be a protec¬ 
tion against all East-India sugars » white and brown ; not as 
is now assumed by the West Indians, to bo applied to the 
Muscovadcs only. Had the West Indians proposed a se¬ 
paration of East-India sugar in 1813, the highest protection 
of 105. would have been placed against the highest or most 
valuable East India sugar, and a more moderate duty on 
the inferior or Muscovado. 

The present attempt is a trick, a deception, and contrary 
to the very words of His Majesty’s ministers, who positively 
declared the additional duty was not to be levied on the 
sugars usually railed While Bengal sugars, (similar, in fact, 
to those per Albion , ) but in ten deni as a protection against, tire 
very finest, sugar that might, upon au improved p|pcess of 
refinement, be brought from India, and this is the result. 
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An Account of the Quantty of Tl?A delivered, (including 
Private Trade and Prize) annually * from 1800 to 
1810, inclusive; -also of the Quantities exported to 
Foreign Europe » 


Ye.vrs* 

Tea delivered. 

1 

. .. _ __i 

i i 

1 j 

Tea ex- j 
pimed to 
Foreign Jiurope, j 

JlmainHrr. 


H»s. 

i 

i 

iw. i 


1800 1 

24,044,053 

08,392 ! 

23,976,501 

1801 

24,808,025 

97,127 i 

24,771,498 

380*2 

24,833,519 

84,312 : 

24,749,207 

3803 

25,737,400 

35,511 

25,701,958 

1804 | 

24,099,809 

i 15,997 j 

24,083,812 

1805 

24,201,443 j 

: 10,187 ! 

24,185,250 

1800 

23,700,098 * , 

21,418 1 

23,084,680 

1807 

23,008,509 . ! 

9,509 i 

23,599,000 . 

1308 

23,901,332 i 

73,299 

23,888,033 

1300 

23,418,590 ; 

*203,531 ; 

23,251,005 

1810 

24,042,143 

t 

89,670 ! 

t 

23,972,507 


Sale Amount of Teas* 


1810-11 

23,548,408 

i 1810-17 

21,029,843 

1811-12 

21,527,237 

, 1817 18 

. 23,401,700 

1812 13 

23,008,033 

ii 1818-19 * 

20,008,870 

1813-14 

23,424,832 

S' 1819-20 

25,032,484 

1814-35 

27,820,043 

1; . ■ 1820-21 

24,483,970 

3315-10 

26,234,241 

Ii'* 1 , ■ " 


Appendix to Lords’ Report, page 334-347. 



To prove the anxiety in British India upon this important 
question, the* public will soon be in possession of a petition 
from the • European and native merchants of Calcutta, 
praying for an equalization of the duties on Hast and 
West India sugars. 

r\ memorandum of the substance of this petition has 
been received—the original is not yet arrived. 

Without impropriety, 1 think 1 may extract from this 
memoranda, transmitted to a fiiend, the two following 
passages, — the first showing the opinion entertained in 
Calcutta of the absolute necessity for sugar as a dead 
weight; the other proving that, whatever may he the 
opinion of “ the Author of the Sloply” as to the existence 
of slavery in lintgal, the native and European meichants 
at Calcutta do not seem to he equally aware of its ex¬ 
tent, nor to entertain any apprehension that encouraging 
sugar in the East, Indies will fee only encouraging slaves 
in the Bast instead of the West. 

The merchants state, first, that (S their cotton-trade has 
suffered a most injurious depression under foreign com¬ 
petition. Their cotton piece-goods are either excluded 
from foreign marts, or are displaced by British fabric's in 
their own. Their grain is unable to contend against pro¬ 
tecting duties called for by British agriculturists. Salt¬ 
petre will not yield a freight in time of peace, and unless 
some indulgence is extended to them in their last impor¬ 
tant staple, ‘ sugars,’ they will remain without an article 
of ballast for their ships, and will lose a principal means 
of making returns for the gfeal and increasing value of 



T?ritish produce and manufactures consumed in this coun¬ 
try [Bengal], or circulating in the course of trade through 
nil the neighbouring territories.” 

Sdly, *“ The merchants abstain from pressing those, 
arguments which humanity might dictate in support of the 
culture of sugars by free-men as superfluous, in an appeal 
to u British legislature, and unnecessary to their eause. v 
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(«> 

Value of the Export# of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures, from Great Britain to the Bast 
Indies and China ," in the jive Years , ending 5th 
January , 182-}. __ 

’ IF.x|kmIs u i British and Irish 

| 1'toduce and Manufactures 
from (ireai Britain to the 
Kast f n«lit's and China. 


Official V alue j 


Declared 
V a! ue. 


Year, ondinji 5th January, 1019 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 


£2,083,221: £3,801. 151 
1,998,001: 2,051,509 

2,978,151 8,093,108 

3,055,005! 1,151,077 

3.509,325j 3,771,901 


Value of the Exports of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures , from Great Britain to the Bri¬ 
tish West Indies , in the Jive Years , ending 5th 
January , LH20. 


’Export 1 " oi .British and fn&li 
• Product* and Maim fact mo 
j from CircMt Britain to ihc 
| British West Indies. 


Official Value, j 


Declared 

Value. 


Year, ending 5tii Januaty. 1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 


£5,510.817' £5,003,359 
4,197,970 4,154,982 

| 4,043,093 3,800,260 

! 1,705,035, 3,985,053 

! 3,900,730! 3,143,928 


Custom-House, IT th March , 1823. 

Hie above official document, extracted from the Returns to 
the House of Commons, fully justifies the statement given by me 
in page 00; and affords the host answer to the question put by the 
Author of the Reply, page IS 
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A REPLY, 


<§V. <§’C. 


It is incumbent upon those who propose innova¬ 
tions upon established systems, to prove that 
advantages will result from the alterations they 
recommend. More particularly ought they who 
urge the adoption of a measure that affects 
the interests of any other class of their fellow* 
subjects, to show, not only that the benefits to 
be produced outweigh the evils to be incurred, 
but that those benefits may be obtained, con¬ 
sistently with good faith and public justice. 

Numerous publications have lately appeared, 
in favor of the equalization of the duty on East 
and West Indian sugar;* and the vast ad van- 


Letters from Mr. Cropper to William Wilberforce, E*q. 
Report of Committee of Liverpool East India Association. 
Papers on the Culture and Manufacture of Sugar in India. 
Suggestions on East India Trade. 

On Protection to West India Sugar. 

East and W~est India Sugar. 
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tages held out to the public from the adop¬ 
tion of this measure, are calculated to give it 
great populaiity ; but on due examination it will 
be found that these advantages, as tar as British 
interests aie concerned, are altogether visionary; 
and that no ease is made out, which calls 
upon Parliament to alter our established system 
of colonial policy* 

The first ground on which this measure is re¬ 
commended, is the vast increase that will take 
place in the consumption of sugar, by admitting 
it from the East Indies at a reduced rate of duty. 

k. 

In support of this assertion, the advocates of the 
East Indian claims refer to the increase that has 
taken place in the consumption of coffee and cot¬ 
ton. In the year 1807, (thev say,) the duty on 
coffee was veil need from C,v. %d. to Id. per pound. 
Previously to this taking place, the annual con¬ 
sumption of cotlee in Great Britain was only 
7537 cwt.; but immediately after the reduction 
of duty, the home consumption was increased so 
much, that in 1808 it amounted to 57/J76" cwt,* 
These Gentlemen seem to forget, that coffee, in 
consequence of* the reduction of the duty, was 
introduced into more general consumption as a 
substitute for tea; so that the revenue, instead 
of being increased, as they asseit, “ by this wise 


* Report of the Committee, p. 38. 
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and beneficial measure,'* lost on one commodity 
what, it gained on the other. In fact, this regu¬ 
lation was not adopted to increase the revenue, 
but on the policy of encouraging a colonial 
in preference to a foreign production, the very 
system which the East Indians are now endea¬ 
vouring to overturn. 


The consumption of cotton, they tell us, 
increased one hundred and twenty fold in the 
interval between 1701 and 1820; or in one hun¬ 
dred and twenty years :* but this, they admit, was 
not the consequence of a reduction of duty, and, 
therefore, in [joint of fact, has no bearing whatever 
upon the question. The improvements in ma¬ 
chinery which enable us to undersell our 
foreign competitors in the manufacture of cotton, 
have occasioned this amazing increase in the 
consumption of that commodity. Sugar, how¬ 
ever, is not only manufactured but eaten ; and 
although the consumption in a manufacture may 
be indefinite, that in the human stomach is 
finite; and unless the East Indians can invent 
some new machinery, by which mankind may 
be induced to eat one hundred and twenty times 
us much sugar as they now do, the comparison 


* Report of Committee, p. 39. 
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between cotton ami sugar cannot be deemed 
applicable. 

We are desired, however, to believe, that 
the annual consumption of sugar in Gnat Bri¬ 
tain, might be increased from 160,000 to 500,000 
tons;* and, are told, “it by no means follows 
“ that this ought to be assigned as the limit of 
“ our consumption in sugar;” |* and that “all 
“ this might he effected without any loss what- 
“ ever to the revenue.”To what extent the 
consumption of sugar will be increased by the 
reduction of price, is an experiment that has 
already been tried, and the result of which is 
actually before us. In 1814, the axerage price 
of sugai, as published in the Gazette, was 
75s. 2d.; in 1SC0, il was only 30'.v. 3d., 
being a reduction of 38$. 11 d. ; and the 
effect produced was, that in 1814 the 
consumption was 121,605 tons, and in 1820, 
151,571 tons. These statements are copied from 
the Report of the Committee of the Liverpool 
East India Association, § and so far from sup¬ 
porting their assumption, te that they have 
" established as a point beyond controversy, that 
41 provided the price of sugar be reduced to the 


* Report of Committee, p. 47. 
1 Ibid. p. 49. 


t Ibid. p. 46. 
§ Ibid. p. 42. 
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<f consumer, the consumption will be increased 
" to an amazing catenf ” prove, on the contraiy, 
that a greater reduction than can possibly take 
place from the present price, instead of increasing 
the consumption, as they calculate, $50,000 
tons, increased it not quite $0,000. 

In order to show an ample provision against 
any deficiency in the supply of sugar, when their 
predicted immense increase of consumption 
takes place, the Liverpool Committee put the 
following question, in the shape of a sum in the 
Rule of Three:— u If a population under one 
<c million can supply us with 200,000 tons of 
“ sugar, what may one hundred millions produce, 
where there is an extent of territory in propor- 
“ tion, and where the soil and climate are equally 
“ adapted to its production r” * The answer is, 
twenty millions of tons; a greater quantity 
than could be consumed by all the inhabit¬ 
ants of tlie universe, if they did nothing but suck 
sugar from morning till night. Really, such 
extravagant propositions, are more like the rc- 
\ erics of madmen, than the sober calculations 
of men of business. 

A second recommendation to this measure, 
is the cheapness that would follow the great 


* Report of Committee, p. 46. 
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abundance of sugar. The Committee “ conceive 
“ it will be made to appear, that if sugar were 
“ only subject to a moderate taxation, or duty, 
(i the British manufacturer could, in exchange 
ti f or h is goods, procure it in any quantity, so 
“ as to sell coarse qualities at %{d. to 3d., and 
“ refined 5d. to 6d. per pound.'’ * If Go¬ 
vernment would give up the duty, to the extent 
that the East Indians propose, leaving only 
6s. 8 d. per cwt., this might almost he done 
under the present system; for the actual price 
of sugar for the last, year, exclusive of duty, 
according to the Gazette average, was less 
than 3d. per pound,) the duty being %d. 


“ Report of Committee, p. 45. 

1 According 1 to the Account laid before the House of 
Commons, and oiacred to be printed, 18tli February, 18*2.1. 

An Account of If it: Average Prices of Sugar in Cheat liritam , 
at the several Periods at which the Rates of Duty may have 
been regulated; from the bth January 182*2, to the C/th 
January 1823.* mth the Rates of Duty payable at each of 
the said Periods respectively. 
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7-8tbs., or very Dearly 3d. more. But if the 
present duty he continued, the East Indian must 
cultivate sugar for nothing, the ship-owner must 
bring it home for nothing, the underwriter must 
insure it for nothing, the Dock Company must 
warehouse it for nothing, and the merchant and 
grocer must sell it for ifftthiugr, before these 
extravagant calculations of the Committee of 
the Liverpool East India Association can he 
realized. 

Would the repeal of the protecting duty on 
East India sugar, which the private traders to 
that country express such extreme anxiety to 
obtain, really benefit the public or themselves? 
One of their own body lias furnished the 
answer to this question. After giving a state¬ 
ment of the sale of* a parcel of sugar from 
Benares, which left a loss to the importer of 
( h\ \0d. per csvt., he pioeeeds thus:— 44 But sup- 
“ posing the duty of 10v. to be taken off, then 
4t the buy er could afford to give HXv. per cwL 
“more, thereby bringing up the pi ice of East 
u India to that of the same quality of West India 
44 sugar; this would leave a profit to the im- 
“ porter of 7,y. £</. per cwt., and capital would 
“ immediately flow into the sugar import busi- 
44 ness; the consequence would be, a reduction 
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“ of the 7a. 2d. in the general price of sugar, to 
“ the advantage of the consumer.”* 

Here is a plain and direct acknowledgment, 
that if the duty of 10?. were taken off, the 
immediate effect would be, that the buyer could 
afford to give 10a. jlfcr cwt. more, and that the 
importer would not only save the loss of‘2 a. 10c/. 
but make a profit of 7a. 2d.; thus monopolizing 
the whole 10a., and leaving the poor consumer 
nothing, except, iudeed, what remained at the 
bottom of Pandora’s box—“ Hope;’’ the hope 
“ of a future reduction of the 7a. 2d. in the genc- 
ral price of sugar to his advantage, from 
“ capital flowing into the sugar import busi- 
“ ness.” 


A lure is Held out to the British manufactu¬ 
rers, in the vast demand that they aie told would 
take place for their goods, in return for East Indian 
sugars; and they are assured, “ that the demand 
“ for our productions lias exceeded the most 
“ sanguine expectations of those who arc con- 
“ tending for an open trade,”f This is not the 
first time that other objects have been pursued 
by the private traders to India, under the pre- 


* On Protection to West India Sugar, p. 25. 
t Report of Committee, p. 15. 
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tencc of encouraging the cxpoit of British maniw 
facturcs. In the year 17.02, a very long memorial 
was produced by the private traders, in which they 
introduced calculations of a very flattering descrip¬ 
tion. To these suggestions Lord Melville, then 
Mr. JDundas, acceded, and the Company yielded, 
by appropriating 3000 tons of shipping, annually, 
for the service. By the Third Report of the 
Special Committee of East India Directors, 
printed in 1802, it appeared that the C ompany 
had then, according to the Act of 1793, pro¬ 
vided annually 3000 tons, for the exportation of 
British manufactures, which, for nine years, 
amounted to 27,000 tons, of which only 1988 
had been applied for. The Directors add, 
i£ But in order to shew that the clamour in 
u favour of British manufactures, at that time,* 
u was a cover to other views, the following par- 
ticulars of the goods shipped by one of the 
“ most considerable bouses of agency, may be 
“ useful.’' Thev then give the enumeration of 
822 tons of goods, with the following comment: 

“ We thus perceive 424 tons of metals; but of 
“ the great staple article of British manufacture, 
f4 woollens, one ton, and no moie.”* Flic 
metals, be it observed, were not sent out in a 


* Third Report of the Special Committee, p. 15—18. 
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manufactured state, but tor the purpose of being 
manufactured in India. At that time, the great 
cry was the export of British woollens; and the 
present cry of the export of British cottons, set 
up hy the Committee of the Liverpool Associa¬ 
tion, and the assertion of Mr. Prinsep, that the 
far greater part will be found to consist of the 
staple products and manufactures of Great Bri¬ 
tain, are merely repetitions of the same story. 

S hat great speculative shipments were made 
to India, when the trade was first thrown open, at 
the expiration of the Charter, is very true ; but 
it is equally true, that this trade, instead of 
answering, has disappointed the. expectations of 
those who engaged in it. Mr. Chopper, of 
Liverpool, acknowledges this to be the case, 
in his Letter to his respected friend, W. Wilber- 
force, Esq.; for lit; states that lie “ is extern 
“ sivtiiv engaged in the East. India trade, which he 
“finds not to he profitable” Mr. Prinsep confirms 
his statement, for he says, u it would be quite out 
of all reason to suppose the concerns of a great 
a corporate Company, with all its inherent dis- 
“ advantages, can have been better planned and 
better conducted than those of individuals, 
“ and they have confessedly made a loss."* Official 


* Suggestions od East India Trade, p. f*4. 
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documents prove their statements to be cor¬ 
rect. and the assurance given bv tin* Committee 
of the Liverpool East India Association to be 
erroneous. 

The quantity (if British shipping employed 
in the trade to Asia, in the year 18 i 6, was 5)8,521 
tons; in 1817, 104,404 tons; in 1818, 109,871 
tons; in 1815), 7 1,590 tons; in 18530, 74,55)3 tons; 
in 1821, 74,466' tons. Our navigation has been 
properly described as the just measure of our 
u commerce, which necessarily follows its in- 
“ crease and diminution."* Is it not, then, 
obvious, that if the mutual demand of the 
two countries for the productions of each 
other, had increased, the shipping employed in 
the trade between them, would have increased 
in the same proportion? And as the quantity of 
shipping has diminished, does it not follow, as a 
necessary consequence, that the demand for 
those productions must have diminished ? These 
documents prove that the trade with India was 
overdone in the first instance, and has not 
since recover ed. 

A due consideration of the subject will 
show, that tlic import of sugar from India will 


Administration of Affair.-; of Great Britain, p, 204. 




not encourage the export ot* British manufac¬ 
tures in the same degree as that from the West 
Indies. The East Indians import no utensils 
for the manufacture of sugar, but make them 
all, even the bags in which it is shipped. “ In 
u Bengal, no expensive works, nor complicated 
“ machines, are required ; consequently, little or 
cf no capital is requisite, beyond the support of the 
u cultivator. The mill which jrrinds the smmr 
u cane, and the earthen pots which boil the juice, 
“ are every where made upon the spot, at an ex- 
u pense too trilling to he named. The former 
a costs a rupee, (~a*. id.) the latter, an anna, (less 
“ than 2d.) a piece; nine of which suffice to boil 
“ the cane juice which one mill yields. The plough 
u and harrow, equally cheap and simple in their 
“ construction, do not, together, cost in general 
“ above a rupee; a hoe, eight annas; bullocks, 
“ four to eight rupees a piece; plants, tw o rupees 
“ per begah; which, with a shed, and a ryott’s 
“ hut, about four rupees, include all the requisites 

u and expense of a sugar plantation in Bengal. 5 ’* 

* 

In the West Indies, on the contrary, the 
cost of a good set of works for a sugar estate is 
<£5000 sterling. The planters import from the 



* Papers respecting the Culture and Manufacture of Sugar 
India, Appendix III. p. 57. 
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mother country, their mills, coppers, iron teaches, 
stills and worms, pots and forms, coals, the 
hoop* and liaiU used in making their sugar 
hogsheads ami mm puncheons, their tools of 
even description, clothing for themselves and 
negroes, the bricks and lime with which their 
houses and works aic built, their furniture, and 
almost every thing that they ear, drink, wear, 
or consume; so that the British manufacturers 
have nothing to gain, but every thing to lose, 
by the transfer of the supply of sugar ftom the 
West to the East Indies. 

Another alleged inducement to this pro¬ 
ject, is the gieat additional employment that 
would be furnished for British ships and British 
seamen* The .East India Committee say, that 
4 * as the' distance from which East India sugar 
^ has to he conveyed is greater, a greater fpian- 
“ turn of British shipping and fhitish seamen 
Ck will be employed, and the trade will remain 
4C undiminished, This would be the case if the 
'•quantity oi sugar impoited and consumed 
remained the same ; hut as the price wdl he re- 
duced, if your laboms are successful, a greater 
<£ quantity will be consumed : and thus both these 
** important interests, instead oi* being injured, 
“ will be benefited."* On this point, however, the 

Report of Committee, p. ‘19- 

B 
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Committee of the Liverpool Association express 
themselves, in one passage, with some degree of 
diffidence; for they admit “ that this is a ques- 
“ tion in which the maritime interests are 
“involved, as respects the quantum of British 
“ shipping and Biitish seamen that have been 
“ employed in the West India trade. M * All 
discussion upon this subject may he cut short, 
h\ quoting the iollowing resolution of the 
Gcnejal (Joint of Proprietors of Last India 
Stock, held the lfHh of June last:—“That the 
“existing limitation as to the si/e of \essels 
“ employed in the Last India tiade is a part of 
“ the compact with the East India Company, to 
“ which the faith of Parliament, is pledged/' 
Another, That this Court eaunot consent to 
“ the relinquishment of this part of the compact, 
“ unless reciprocal concessions are obtained by 
“ the restoration of East India built ships to the 
“ lights of full British regisliy; and by the 
admission of sugar fioni British India for 
“ home consumption, on equal terms with sugar 
<c produced in other dependencies of the British 
“ cinpire/’j Fiom tins document it appears, 


* Report of Committee, p. 29. 

f Copy of Correspondeme between tbc Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, and the Court of Directors of tlu* 
East India Company, ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, the 5tb July, 1822, 
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that tl 10 East Indians require, not only that East 
Indian sugar should he substituted for West 
Indian sugar, hut that East Indian ships should 
he substituted for British ships; and, indeed, as 
ships built in the colonies are entitled to British 
registry, if colonial privileges be granted to the 
East Indies in one respect, no good reason 
could he given why they should he refused in 
any other. As the Directors of the East India 
Company found ly said, upon this very subject— 
“ It is thus Unit the question becomes extensive, 
“ and embraces the? most important interests of the 
“ country. The land owner, merchant, mnnufac- 
'* hirer, the British and Irish ships, seamen, See. 
u all must be sacrificed at the shrine of about fifty 
or a hundred Indian merchants and agents.** 

V. 

The same parties, however, still maintain 
the same pretensions ; and Mr. IVinsep, among 
others, although he expresses sentiments that 
might be expected to produce a different con¬ 
viction. £ ‘ If it he tiue,” he says. “ that her 

• * 

* ( rank among nations depends upon her mari- 
“ time supeiiority, a position which her. friends 
“ and her enemies seem perfectly agreed upon, 
“ it is no less true that maritime commerce is 


* Third Report of Special Committee, page GO. 
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tl the basis of that superiority/’* Again, “ It is 
in the stout hearts and skilful hands of a 
seafaring population, that maritime strength 
consists.”j Nevertheless, he inveighs against 

the blind selfishness of the shipping interest of 
Great Britain, \'the piejudiccs and self-interest of 
the landholders, who desire a monopoly of the 
growth of timber, for the purposes of naval 
aichitceture,^ and, in short, all manner of per¬ 
sons who oppose his favourite pi eject. The 
author of the pamphlet on Protection to West 
India Sugar, asserts the same pretensions in 
favour of East India built ships. u The Indian 
“ shipping has a right to a general register; 
policy and justice cquall}* demand the conces¬ 
sion of this point, in spite of the jealousy of 
the shipping interest at homc/jj These India 
1 milt ships, be it observed, are manned by Las¬ 
cars, a tawny race of beings, whose nerves are 
shaken by every blast, whose toes and lingers 
are benumbed bvevciv frost, and whom Mr. Prim 
sep himself desnibe.s as the u enfeebled native 
<{ sailors of our eastern territories/’^] These, 


ii 


iC 


a 


* Suggestions on East India Trade, p. 9. 
i Ibid. p. 43. 

Ibid. p. 39. 

£§ Ibid, p. 45. 

*1 \\ On Protection to West India Sugar, j>. 6. 
% Suggestions on East India Trade, p. 44. 
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too, are to be substituted lor British seamen; 
and to these wietches, whom the law declares to 
he nuisances, and obliges those who bring them 
heic, to transput hack to their native land, is 
the honour of maintaining the British flag, and 
the power of u ielding the British naval thunder, 
to he confided ! II* such j>lans succeed, the sun 
of British erlory must indeed set for ev er. 

These extravagant pretensions of the pro¬ 
prietors of East India stock, come with a very ill 
grace from that body, who enjoy the most exten¬ 
sive and close monopoly that ever was granted to 
any set of men ; and who make the public pay an¬ 
nually for their supply of tea, ,£2,700,000 more 
than they would purchase it for, if the trade were 
thrown open.* Nevertheless, these Gentlemen, 


14 TVu following* statement lately appeared in one of the 
public papers: 

Effects of the East, India Company's monopoly on the. 

prion of Tea. 

1 We beg leave to call the attention of our readers to the 
following statement of the prices of Tea in London and New 
York. The prices, in both instances, are exclusive of duty* 
The tendon prices are those for which ihojteas sold at the 
Company’s last sale, and lodged in their warehouses, are now 
Milling; and the New York prices are those of the teas in the 


entrenched within their chartered privileges, refuse 
to make a concession, which, without being pro- 


bonded warehouses, and ate literally copied from the*. ** Price 
Current/* published in that city on the loth No vein her last. 

London Prices. New York Prices. 
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The diflcienec in the average of th ' /'in .'.peems ot’ tt-a, 
and they are those in general use, ijiioted in both places, is 
just 2.v. 2d. per pound; anti supposing the difleionec in the 
other species to he in the same proportion, it. w ill follow, in¬ 
asmuch as there are ahoiC 25 millions of pounds weight oj- 
tea annually consumed in Creat Britain, that fhc Past India 
('ompanij s monopoly costa the British public, in the article of 
tea »nli/ y the enormous sum of £2,708,750 ! It is impossible 
either to controvert or dispute tins statement. It is founded 
on official documents, whose accuracy neither is nor can be 
denied, Neither can it be contended that the price often is* 
naturally higher in London than in New York; on the con¬ 
trary, we have the authority of some of tiro best informed and 
most extensive merchants in the kingdom for saying, that wore 
the trade throwif open, teas could be imported into-England for 
2t» per cent, less than into America. Here, therefore, we have 
a tax of abfeut three millions sterling, imposed on one of 
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judicial to themselves,would he highly advantageous 
to British commerce, unless they can obtain what 
they are pleased to term reciprocal concessions, but 
which in fact involve the ruin of Biitish navigation, 
as well as of the British colonies. 

Another recommendation of this measure 
is the improvement that it would occasion in the 
rate of our foreign exchanges. Wc are told, 
that the “ large importation of sugar, will ope- 
“ rate on the continental t xehanges, your Com- 
“ m it tee will suppose, to the extent of twenty 
per cent.; when their tallow, which now 
“ cannot he sold in England under 50,?., will be 
“ purchased at 40s*.: their flax, which could not 
“ before have been sold in England under 60,?., 
“ might be sold at 4 8.?., and so on.”* All these 
advantages may he piocured by an increased 
importation of East Indian sugar into the Conti¬ 
nent of Em ope, and by remitting the proceeds of 
the sales to England ; but they would be lost by 


the prime necessaries of life, for the exclusive advantage of a 
company of private, merchants . It remains to be seen whether 
the public will submit to continue to pay such a sum for such a 
purpose. If they do not exert themselves to procure relief 
from so scandalous an imposition, with what face can they 
seek relief from taxes levied for public objects ? So lung as 
they submit to have their pockets picked by monopolists, they 
certainly deserve no favour from the tax-gatherer. 

* Report of Committee, page 53. 
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these sugars being consumed in England instead 
of thfe Continent, which is the measure the East 
Indians are labouring toaccomplish. By being sent 
toEricrlanddhey might indeed affect the exchange 
between England and India; but they could 
only affect the continental exchanges hv being 
sent to the Continent; tor no commodity can 
possibly influence the exchange <»f a country 
into which it does not enter. 

Mr. Prinsep makes such contradictory 
assertions respecting the state of the exc hange 
between Great Britain and India, that one 
would really think he had forgotten the state¬ 
ments contained in the beginning of his 
pamphlet, before he came to the' conclusion of 
it. In one passage he says, “ The present state 
“ of tlie exchange with India, and the uniform 
“ complaint of the exporters, as to tire difficulty 
“ and loss in procuring remittances, alter the 
“ sale of their adventures in India, show the 
“ necessity of opening our home consumption 
“ to all the raw products of the East.'’* In 
another passage he asseits, that “ the difficulty 
** of making remittances for the support pf the 
Company's establishment, and the payment of 
“ the interest of its debt in Europe, was always 


* Suggestions on East India Trade, p. 25. 



<f more imaginary than real. The increased and 
4£ increasing amount of the private trade, has 
rt removed it altogether."'* Mr. Prinsop appears 
to have one mode of reasoning for himself and 
his brother pmate traders, .and another for the 
Company; but how the complaints of the 
exporters, as to the difficulty and hiss in pro¬ 
curing remittances, can he well founded, while 
the same difficulty on the part of the Company 
was always more imaginary than leal, and is 
now removed altogether, is a paradox too diffi¬ 
cult for common understandings to compiehend. 

Another argument used in favour of this 
measure is, that we are hound to provide em¬ 
ployment for the population of India, who are 
thrown out of their usual occupation, by the 
increasing export of British manufactures. The * 
Committee of the Liverpool East India Associa¬ 
tion say,—“ The unrestricted introduction of our 
“ manufactures into that country, together with 
“ our underselling them in every market in the 
“ world, must deprive of employment vast num- 
“ hers of people; and until some substitute be 
“ found, it must be very severely felt, not only by 
“ the people, but by the revenue.”t 


* Suggestions on East India Trade, 6.V 
t Report of Committee, p. 55. 
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Mr. Prinsep confirms this statement, and 
says, <f the millions of hands lately engaged 
“ during a large portion of the year, in the 
“ simple cotton looms of the native weavers of 
“ India, are thrown out of employment by the 
“ competition of British industry, aided by 
“ machinery.In another passage he exclaims, 
“ Surely, this is the very consummation of the 
“triumph of machinery !’T He might have 
added, of inhumanity, too; but the philanthropy 
of the private traders, instead of arresting their 
progress in this competition,so profitable to them¬ 
selves, but so distressing to the native population 
of India, does not prevent them from pushing it 
to the utmost extent. They merely ask what is to 
become of the industry of British India? And 
how is that general contentment of its popula¬ 
tion to be secured, on which depends the 
constancy of its allegiance ?”'£ 

The accounts laid before Parliament certainly 
show, that an export of British cotton goods to 
India took place in the year ending the 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1822, to the extent of near £800,000: but this 
is owing to peculiar circumstances, and therefore 


* Buggtfstioiis on East India Trade, p. 30. 
f Ibid. p. 18. 
t Ibid, p, 51. 
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cannot be expected to continue. For some time 
the price of cotton was as low in Great Britain 
as in India, and the East India Company 
have actually shipped it from lienee to China, 
in preference to ordering it, as usual, from the 
places of its growth in India. This unnatural 
state of the market must eventually correct itself;, 
for the invariable effect of a very low price is, to 
discourage and diminish the growth of the commo¬ 
dity, till the scarcity restores it to its natural level. 
When this takes place, the British manufacturer 
will lose the temporary advantage, which, at pre¬ 
sent, enables him to undersell the East Indian ma¬ 
nufacturer in his own market. 

At a late General Court of Proprietors, 
one of the East India Directors warned 
the modern speculators, of the danger to* 
which they exposed our empire in India, by 
driving* the native cotton manufacturers to 
desperation, at being* thrown out of employment, 
and superseded in the sale of their goods, by 
the introduction of British manufactuies ; and 
the authors of the ruin of these poor creatures 
are now endeavouring* to find new employment 
for them, by starving some hundred thousand 
slaves in the West Indies. Such must be the 
inevitable consequence of superseding them in 
the cultivation of sugar; for in the old islands, 



the woods which formerly attracted the clouds, 
and brought down rain, have long since been 
felled; and the soil is become so arid, that the 
growth of provisions cannot be depended upon. 
If their master cannot purchase provisions for 
the subsistence of his negroes, by the sale of 
his sugais, they must inevitably perish the first 
dry season; and the condition of the master, 
who must witness these scenes of distress and 
horror, would scarcely be more enviable than 
that of his slave. The very low price of sugar, 
which has deprived the planters both of their 
means of payment and their credit, together 
with the partial failure of the late crop, has 
already produced this state of things in Antigua; 
where the extremity was such, that the Gover¬ 
nor actually drew bills upon the Treasury, as 
the only means of procuring provisions to save 
the negroes from starving. And if the schemes 
of these East India speculators are encouraged, 
the same effects will soon be produced in most 
of the other West Imjia islands. 

Mr. Cropper, although he professes to be ac¬ 
tuated by the philanthropic motive of putting an 
end to slavery, avows the ruin of tire West Indians 
to be his object. “ There is evidently,(he says) 
" a rate of prices necessary to support slave culti- 
a vation, under a system which prevents their in- 
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c( crease, and may require supply by fresh iiupor- 
“ tations. At a lower rate slave cultivation may be 
“continued, but not the nnpoitation ot slaves. 
" There is I believe a point still lower where every 
" system of slavery must be given up.” This still 
lower point he proposes to attain by (what he calls 
a fair competition) some reduction, if notan entire 
equality in the duty on East and West India sugar. 
As has already been stated, in many of the old 
islands, if the master cannot maintain his slaves 
by the sale of produce, they cannot maintain them¬ 
selves by thfc growth of provisions, but must inevi¬ 
tably starve; a result not quite so compatible with 
the feelings of the disinterested philanthropist! as 
with those of the interested merchant, who is “ ex- 
“ tensively engaged in a trade to India, which he 
u finds not to be profitable,” but which might be 
rendered so by t he destruction of bis West Indian 
competitors. 

May not the West Indians justly ask, in 
the words of Mr. Prinsep, “Where is the justice 
<e or policy of relieving one class of sufferers, by 
“ increasing the pressure on the other?”* and 
retort his own statement upon him, of the con¬ 
sequences that would ensue from equalizing the 

IV 


* Suggestions on East India Trade, p, 49. 
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duties on East and West Indian sugar? To our 
transatlantic possessions, (the West Indian colo¬ 
nies,) 4< It threatens total destruction; loss of in- 
“ come to the proprietor, of principal and interest 
“ to the mortgagee; bankruptcy to the trader and 
consignee; anti the extinction of an extensive 
“ branch of commerce and source of revenue, to 
u the nation at large. The continent of India, 
(i though it has most to complain of, ha^ the least 
c< to apprehend; its injuries cannot extend beyond 
“ the privation of a lucrative intercourse, it has 
iC only now begun to enjoy or appreciate. Her 
u population will only he thrown hack upon its own 
<4 resources,—compelled still to vegetate in igno- 
“ ranee upou the bare necessaries of life, to which 
“ it has iieen heretofore confined.”* A dispas¬ 
sionate consideration of the different conse¬ 
quences to the different parties interested, cannot 
hut be decisive of the conduct that ought to 
be adopted on the present question. 

* 

True policy requires, that the industry of 
our colonies and dependencies should be so 
directed, as not to interfere with the prosperity 
of one another or of the mother country, but to 
produce commodities for which we arc depend¬ 
ant on foreign powers. If any apprehensions 


Suggestions on East India Trade, p. 52. 
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arc entertained, that the imports from India will 
not furnish the means of paying for the exports, 
the cultivation both of silk and indigo may be 
advantageously extended; and that of tea, for 
a supply of which we are in a state of humiliating 
and precarious dependence upon China, might 
be introduced. Probably, the East India Com¬ 
pany may think their monopoly of tea more se¬ 
cure in China, than it would be in India; but 
this objection cannot be urged by the advocates 
of universal free trade, and might, upon its own 
distinct ground, be obviated. 

The author of East and West India Sugar 
asks, why the claim of the West Indian planters to 
a preference in the supply of sugar, has not been 
extended to cotton, indigo, and other articles ?* 
The answer is, that the supply of the mother coun¬ 
try with these articles, never was given exclusively 
to the West Indian colonies ; they only shared it in 
common with other countries, with the advantage 
of a trifling protecting duty ; neither was the cul¬ 
tivation of them absolutely necessary to their ex¬ 
istence. But sugar is their staple commodity, and 
if they are supplanted in the cultivation of the cane,, 
they are left without, resource. To make what they 
have already suffered from East Indian competi- 


East and West India Sugar, p. 22. 





lion, an argument for extending it to their total 
ruin, betrays a want both of justice and of feeling. 

A notion has been industiiously circulated, 
that in the East Indies, sugar is raised by the 
labour of free men, and not as in the West Indies 
by slaves. Some pious persons, with tender con¬ 
sciences, have been so far duped by these repre¬ 
sentations, as to renounce the use of West India 
and to adopt that of East India sugar: hut it 
may be proved by most unquestionable authority, 
that slaves are employed in the one as well as in 
the other. Doctor Buchanan was employed by 
the Marquis of Wellesley, after the peace that 
followed the defeat and death of Tippoo Sul- 
taun, to make a journey from Madras, through 
the Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, for the express 
purpose of investigating the state of the British 
provinces iu his route. He was selected for this 
undertaking, as being peculiarly qualified for it 
by his various acquirements, and particularly by 
his thorough knowledge of the language of the 
uatives; and he was furnished by the Governor- 

General with letters to all the British residents 

* 

in the different provinces, directing them to give 
him every possible assistance and information. 
He acquitted himself of this task with so much 
ability, that a copy of his work was deposited in 
the library of the East India Company; and 
soon afterwaVds was published, under the autho- 
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rify and patronage of the Board of' Directors, to 

whom it was dedicated, with their permission. 

This publication, which appeared in 1 S>07, not 

only ptoves the existence of slavery, hut that 

the greater part of the agricultural labour of the 

provinces through which he passed, and where 

sugar is an important article of cultivation, is 

performed !>v slaves. The Doctor details the 

particular mode of cultivating the cane, in that 

part of tlu: world; states, that rice and canes 

are grown alternately, and usually two crops of 

lice for one of sugar, to avoid exhausting the 

land. lie gives drawings of their mills and other 

* 

utensils; and describes the peculiar fineness of 
the clayed sugar manufactured by one individual, 
who is supposed to have been taught the pro¬ 
cess, which he keeps secret, by Tippoo Sul- 
taun himself. The following* quotations from 
this work prove these assertions respecting 
slaver v. 


Low Kn Caknatic. 

1 

(< Their farms' they chiefly cultivate by slaves of the 

inferior castes, called Siuha and Pnttchutn Bund urn.” 
* 

(Vol. i. p. ip.) 


u Malauaii. 

<( From an enumeration of the inhabitants in one of 
the districts of Malabar, given by Mr. Baber, the number 
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of persons in each house is three (>755-10,(XX) parts. 
Thi,s would reduce the number of free persons in 
Mr. VVaideu’s circle to ... 7$,i)C5 


Add slaves.16,574 

Total inhabitants.95,499 

(Vol. ii. p. 3.) 


u liy far the greater part of the labour in the iieici, 
is performed by slaves or churmar. These are the abso¬ 
lute property of their devarus or lords ; and may be em¬ 
ployed in any wmk that their masters please. They are 
not attached to the soil, hut transferred in any manner their 
masters think fit; only a husband ami a wife cannot be 
sold separately, but children may be separated from their 
pareuts, and brothers from their sisters. These are their 
modes of transferring the usufruct of slaves.” 


The author then proceeds at considerable 
length, and concludes thus: 

“ These two tenures are utterly abominable; for 
the person who exacts the labour and furnishes the sub¬ 
sistence of the slaves, is directly interested to increase the 
former and diminish the latter, as much as possible, in 
fact, the slaves are very severely treated ; and their dimi¬ 
nutive stature and squalid appearance, show' evidently a 
want of adequate nourishment. There can be no com- 
paiison between their condition and that of the slaves in 
the West India Islands; except that in Malabar there 
are a sufficient number of females, who are allowed to 
marry any person of the same caste with themselves, and 
whose labour i$ always exacted by their husband's master; 




the master of the girl having no authority over her, so long 
as she lives with another man's slave. This is a custom 
that ought to he recommended to our West India 
planteis; and, if adopted, L aui persuaded would soon 
induce the negro women to breed, and would give a suf¬ 
ficient supply of inhabitants, without having recourse to our 
annual importations fiom Africa." (Vol. ii. p. 370—372.) 

u When a man's stock of cows is large, they are 
kept with the labouring cattle, in a house built at some 
distance from the abode of fiec men, in a place where the 
slaves are permitted to dwell when the crop is not on the 
ground ; for these pool creatures are considered as too 
impure to be permitted to appioach the house of their 
devarvt or lord.” (Vol. iti. p. 380.) 

li Man a pi’ham. 

<tr At Manapuratn a slave when thiity years old, costs 
about 100 fanams, or T‘2 14*. 7d .; with a wife he costs 
double; childien sell at from 15 to 40 fanams, or from 
8s. *2 \fl. to 21 s. 1 < uL A working slave gets daily three- 
tenths of a poray of rough lice, or about 3(>J bushels 
a-year. He also gets annually one fauum for oil, and l 4 
fanam for doth, which is just sullicient to wrap round his 
w'aist. If he bo active, he gets doth worth two fanams ; 
atid at harvest time fioui 5 to 6 porays of rough lice. 
Old people and children get from one to two-thirds of the 
above allowance, according to the woik they can per¬ 
form. " (Vol. ii. p. 40(), 407.) 

u Kerakijm-puram, Kadaki m-puram and 

Fob a way. 

There are 4765 slaves, making the p&pulation iu 
al 1 31,097.” (Vol. ii. p. 485.) 
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^ No IITH M ALA B \ K . 

The yearly allowance here established for a slave 
is, of rough rice, to able-bodied men, 148^ cubical inches; 
to able-bodied women, H):)\ ; to old persons and child* 
ren, 74J. The average will be 18 4-lOllis. bushels, of 
which one half is husks/ 1 - (Vol. ii. p. 491») 

“ Cl If uai haha N \1)A. 

i( In Curmnhiira Nada, almost all the farmers (cu- 
dians) have slaves; there are a very few only that arc re¬ 
duced to the necessity of labouring with their own hands. 
M ale slaves sell at fiom twenty to sixty old vir-raya fa* 
natns, or fu>ni9s> 9 Ad. to 28s. 8d.; women sell at only one 
half of this low price. A male slave lets at four fauatns 
a-year, and a woman at half us much ; the peisons who 
hire them providing for their maintenance/’ (Vol. ii. 
p. 4<)6.) 

Canamou; and Ch erica i. 

kt The number of houses is 10/189, and there are 
4900 slaves. The paiikirs (or hired men) are frequently 
flogged ,* ami as their masters are not bound to provide 
for them in old age or during famine, they seem to be in 
a worse condition than the slaves. They work from 
morning till noon, when they are allowed an hour for 
breakfast; then they work until evening, ami all night 
they watch the crop.” (Vol. ii. p. 69.) 

u Tula v a. 

k t 

“.The cultivation is chiefly carried on by culiaber, 
or hired servants; but th£re are also some nialadahi, 
bought men or slaves.” (Vol. iii. p. 86.) 

u Having assembled some of the corar or coraivar, 
who, under their chief Hubasbiea, are said to have once 




been masters of Tulava; I found that they are now all 
daves, and have Jovt every tradition of their former powci.” 
(Vol in. p. ion.) 

u In the uoithern pnls of Tuhva, ate two castes, 
called Boetuhuu and Butad.uu, boils of win m aic slaves; 
when their iiiaslei has no occasion lor linn \voik, they 
get no wages, but hue tinurjtivi'' out as laboums, in 
the host manner they can, lot the) have no» the icsonrce 
ol basket making, not of the othei lilih aits which (lie 
corais p»ac Use. Tin master is bound, howevu, to pit- 
vent the ng< d or infirm fitmi polishing of want.” (Vol. iii. 
p. 10b ) 

Cf H A Hi A . 

C( In the fauns of the Biuhmans, most of On tabnui 
is pcjfcnmed by slaves.*’ (Vol. in. p, 148,) 


a Soomia. 


C( Fainiets, who ate not Brahmans, unless linn 
fa»nis be large, work the whole with their own families ; 
but rich men must hiie servants, 01 keep slaves. Men 
slaves receive vcaily an allowance of rice, clothes, and 


mone>, equal to 4>2. 8s. 
p. 2*3.) 


7 the wcjjncn 8s. Iff.” (Vol. ni. 


<c Biddeju ru. 


a Their aie very few' lined servants, but a good many 
slaves, by whom, on the farms of the Brahmans, all the 
ploughing is performed.’' (Vol. ni. p. 280.) 


The contrast between slavery in the East 
and West Indies, as above described, is very 
striking; and calls for some observations. In 
the East, slaves aie let out to task-masters, who 
feed and work them, in consideration of an an- 
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mial stipend paid to their owners ; and, thetcforc, 
the persons who exact the labour and furnish 
the subsistence of the slaves, aie directly inte- 
icsted in incicasing the foitncr and diminishing 
the latter, as much as possible. Such a tonuic, as 
Doctoi Buchanan justly and feelingly observes, 
is utteily abominable; uoi can it be wondered 
at, that their diminutive statute and squalid ap¬ 
peal ance should, as he asseits, indicate scveie 
treatment and want of adequate nouiislunent. 
Tlieic is, indeed, the Doctoi e\fl.nm% no com¬ 
parison between theii comlition and that of the 
slaves in the West Indies; where then mastei 
is then employer, and intcust as well as hu¬ 
manity piompt him to tieat them well. In the 
West Indies, all the slaves who aie not employed 
in the house of theii mastei as domestics, have 
’houses of their own, with guldens and every 
domestic conifoit aiound them; but in the East, 
they aie obliged *to herd with the cattle, these 
poor creatines being considered as too impute 
to be permitted to appioueh the house of their 
lord ! IIow coiiilicting is tins official account 
with the declaration, “ that theii services are so 
“ light, and their state so happy, that they ab- 
solutcly appear as members of the family in 
which they live, not like slaves.” The allow¬ 
ance of piovisions given to slaves in the West 
Indies, vrho aie past labour, is uniformly the same 
as to those wlip are in the prime of life. This 
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regulation is not only custom, but law; and 
would be enforced, if necessary, against the mas¬ 
ter; but in the East Indies Doctor Buchanan 
asserts, old people arc reduced to half allowance! 
As in India, Doctor Buchanan tells us, they fre¬ 
quently flog the freemen who aie hired la- 
bourcis, it cannot reasonably he expected that 
they should exercise greatei foibcaiance toward 
1hesla\es. The condition of these freemen is 
truly pitiable; for they arc described as working 
from morning till noon, when they aie allowed 
an houi for breakfast; they then work till even¬ 
ing, and then one would naturally suppose they 
were permitted to retire to rest; hut not so, 
“all night they watch the crop.” So that their 
toil is nnremitted by night and by day, except¬ 
ing the houi allowed for tilth* meal, and the in¬ 
tervals emplo) ed in the nccessaiy flagellations, 
to keep them up to this inexorable duty. The 
East Indians must certainly he acquitted of 
trading to the coast of Africa for slaves; for 
they have found out a much more easy and econo¬ 
mical mode of supply, by enslaving a wdiole na¬ 
tion without travelling from home: as in the 
instance of the Corar, who were once masters of 
Tulava, hut whom the Doctor found to he 
now all slaves. These quotations amply prove, 
that if moral considerations are to be taken into 
the estimate, or to be set up as grounds for claim 
to public favour, the pretensions of the East 



Indian planters do not stand higher than those of 
the West. 

Otliu v\ liters on India conih m the testimony 
of Dr. Dtiehanan. 1\ nnanu in his \ iew ofllmdos- 
tan, speaking of the i murals m that part of the 
world. sa\^, fj the pu ?on e> ot Milk, the pall 
“ is covered with cloth and fiouci ^ and a bullock 
<v is sacrificed, and the luad bmnd with the de- 
“ ceased. It lie happens to he an l/ppct Hill of 
“ common rank, tin* luad of out ot * laves \ n cut 
“ off and burnt with him. Ii the I'pprt Hill 
** person i& of high rank, a large bud\ of his slaves 
rush from the hills, seize an Hindoo and cut off 
“ his head, and bum it with theii chieftain/’* 
This passage pioves not only the existence 
of slavery, but the baibaious ceiemonica of 
which the slaves aie made both tin 1 agents and 
the victims. 

Mills, in his history of Iiuliu, calls the 
lower classes the slaves of slaves; as indeed 
they arc, for the zcminduis, rajahs, and nabobs, 
arc only slaves of ditfeient degiees. The fol¬ 
lowing extract is taken fiom that woik. 4< The 
“ business of the Sudras is servile labour, and 
“ theft degidelation iuhuumu. Not only is the 


* Penult’s View of Hind os tan, \ol. ii. p. 369. 
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c: most abject and grovelling submission imposed 
“ upon them as a religious duly, but they are 

“ driven from tlicir just and equal share in the 

“ social institution. Even their persons and la- 
<c hour are not tree: a man of the servile caste, 

“ whether bought or uubought, a Brahman may 
“ compel to perform servile duty ; lie may seize 
“ without hesitation the goods of his Sudra slave, 

“ for as that slave can have no property, his 

“ master may take his goods, nor let him give 

“ spiritual instruction to such a man. He who 
“ instructs a servile man in the mode of expiating 
“ sin, sinks with that very man into the hell, 

44 named Asamvrita.”* 

The writer of a very recent publication, 
mentions one of the classes, the Poliars, as 
slaves; f and in auolhet part of his vroik, relates 
a story of a man offering to sell him his own son 
as a slave, which his attendant told him was ac¬ 
cording to the custom of the country. ;|. 

* 

Mr. Cropper asserts, that the opening 
“ of the East India trade, is the trial of. 
“ a great experiment, that of a free com* 

“ petition of the products of the East by free 
“ men, and those of the West by slaves;” and 

* Mills's British India, vol. i. p. 167, 168, 169, pagsim. 
t Fifteen Years in India, p. 183. 
t Ibid. p. 308. 



the author of the pamphlet on Protection to 
West India Sugar, says, tc But it has been a$- 
“ sorted that encouraging sugar in the East In- 
** dies, is only employing slaves in the East 
“ Indies, instead of the slaves in the West. 


“ Now, to this 1 gi\e an unqualified negative. 
u No slavery does exist in Bengal; or the nor- 
“ them provinces where sugar is cultivated.'* 
The author of East and West India Su^rar asks, 

O 5 

“ But in Bengal is not sugar cultivated by 
“ slaves? Certainly not.”t In contradiction 
to these bold assertions, the existence of slavery 
in Bengal is admitted by the East India Direc¬ 
tors, although the description of it is softened, 
in a manner not easily reconciieable with the 
accounts alieady quoted : 


u Slavery is not unknown iu Bengal. Throughout 
some districts, the labours of husbandry are executed 
chiefly by bond-servants. In certain provinces, the plough¬ 
men are mostly slaves of the peasants, for whom they la¬ 
bour ; but, treated by their masters more like hereditary 
servants, or like emancipated hinds, than like purchased 
slaves, they labour with cheerful diligence and unforced 
zeal. In some places, also, the laud-holders have a claim 
to the servitude of thousands, among the inhabitants of 
their estates. This claim, which is seldom enforced, and 
which iu many instances is become wholly obsolete, is 
founded on some traditional rights acquired many gene¬ 
rations ago, in a stale of society different from the pre- 


* On Protection to West India Sugar, p. 48. 
t East and West India Sugar, p. 91. 
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sent; and slaves of this description do in fact enjoy every 
privilege of a fiee man except the name ; or, at the 
worst, they must be considered as villeins attached to the 
glebe, rather than as bondsmen labouring for the sole be- 
nefit of their owners. Indeed, throughout India, the re¬ 
lation of master and slave appears to impose the duty of 
protection and cherishinent on the master, as much as 
that of fidelity and obedience on the slave ; and their mu¬ 
tual conduct is consistent with the sense of such am 
obligation, since it is marked with gentleness and indul- 
genee on the one side, and with zeal and loyalty on the 
other. Though we admit the fact, that slaves may be 
found in Bengal, among the Inborners in husbandry, yet 
in most provinces none but freemen are occupied in the 
business of agriculture. The price of their daily labour, 
when paid in money, may be justly estimated at little more 
than one ana sica, (being less than 2d. sterling.) 1 ’* 

Laboui in India is of so little value, that, pro¬ 
bably, these claims to servitude are not enforced, 
because they are not worth enforcing; but let a 
new demand for labour be introduced, (in the 
increased cultivation of sugar,) which will render 
it more valuable, and these land-holders, who 
have a claim to the servitude of thousands, will 
immediately assert that claim; and thus a new 
slave trade he established in the East Indies, 
of infinitely greato( magnitude than that which 
we have abolished hi our West Indian colonies. 

One very important consideration “connected 


Papers, &c. Appendix III. p. 80. 



with the slave trade, will surely have great 
weight in leading men to decide on the expe¬ 
diency of admitting East India sugars into the 
homo consumption of Great Britain. Every 
friend to the. abolition of the slave trade 
must think it more desirable, with a view to 
the accomplishment of that great object, that 
the East Indians should continue to coni pete 
in the continental markets of Europe, with 
the foreign West Indian planters, by whom the 
slave trade is still carried on, than he brought 
into competition in the home market, with the 
British West Indian planters, by whom the slave 
trade has been abolished. 

The preceding remarks on the state of so¬ 
ciety in Iudizf, have been called for by the re- 

r 

pea ted denials of the existence of slavery in 
that part of the world; anti more particularly 
by the contents of the pamphlet, entitled East 
and West India Sugai, but which might with 
more propriety have been entitled Slavery and 
flic Slave Trade. The great object of this 
writer appears to be, to excite such an odium 
against the West Indian planters, as will dispose 
their fellow-subjects to ruin them without pity 
or remorse, and to think that if they spare their 
lives and take all that they have, they treat them 

, i 

with unmerited lenity. The pamphlet consists 

4 

of 10$ pages, and in the 95 th the writer disco¬ 
vers, u It m not necessary to pursue this subject 



“ into all the painful peculiarities of the West 
“ Indian system, my object in this paper being 
“ not to expose what I believe to be the many 
11 gioat and crying evils of that system, but to 
“ examine the arguments advanced for continn- 
“ ing and even increasing the protecting duty 
“ on East Indian sugars.”* Though this reeol- 
lection occurred too late to influence the con¬ 
duct of the Writer, it may teach others, not to 
lose sight of their professed object; and, there¬ 
fore, the numerous invectives and exaggerations 
contained in this pamphlet, will remain un¬ 
noticed. 


The advocates for India bring forward 
anotlu i aigmnent, connected with the po¬ 
pulation of that country. They say, that 
“* to refic.r their request, is to sacrifice the 
11 interest of one hundred and twenty millions 
u of British subjects, to 1 hat of less Shan one 
million/* Before we suffer our imaginations 
to be dazzled and bewildered by tliis high-sound¬ 
ing contrast, let. us enquire whether the East 
Indians reajfs are British subjects, in the true 
sense of the words, and let u? also consider 
their value as well as their numbers. Their 
advocates inWomc degree concede the first 

V Jk O 


* East and West India Sujjar, p, yii 
f Report of Committee, p. J'A 
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point; for they pathetically lament, ‘‘that it 
“ has been too much the habit, to con si clef our 
“ West Indian territories as an integral part 
“ of the country, while those of the East have 
** been considered in a degree as foreign.*’ * 
The distinction ’ is just: for the proclamation 
of the 13th Charles the Second runs thus: “ We 
“ do further publish and declare, that all the chil- 
“ dren of any of our natural horn subjects of 
“ England, to he horn in Jamaica, shall from their 
“ respective births he reputed to be, and shall be, 
w free denizens of England; and shall have the 
“ same privileges, to all intents and purposes, as 
“ our free horn subjects of England.” Such was 
tire encouragement held out to British subjects, to 
transport themselves and their capital to the West 
Indian colonies; but where is the same language 
used to the natives of Hiudostan, who must he con¬ 
sidered as subjects of the East India Company, and 
not of Great Britain, so long as that Company 
retain their territorial sovereignty ? 

The West Indian colonies have been justly 
considered as an integral part of the British em¬ 
pire, because under the colonial system, all the 
industry of their inhabitants is made subservient 
to the interests of the mother country, and all 
their prosperity is reflected back upon her. The 

* i] ' 

* Report of Committee, p. 34. 
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revenue of the British West Indian planter js 
expended either in the mother country, if he 
can afford to reside there; or, if not, in supplies 
drawn from her, and which give life and activity 
to her domestic industry. But in India, no 
British subject is permitted to cultivate the soil, 
or even to visit the interior, without a special 
permission, liable to be revoked. The Di¬ 
rectors speak of “ the fatal consequences, 
i( which must arise from establishing the first 
“ and most dangerous principle of colonization,” 
and declare, that “ the plans of the private 
“ traders, if admitted, must terminate in the 
“ destruction of the British empire in India.” # 
We hear of native princes, and native land¬ 
holders and cultivators, but they never return 
to Great Britain to spend the fortune they have 
acquired; all their profits centre and remain in 
rlndia, and the mother country neither claims 
nor receives any part of the produce of their 
labours. What then is the value of India to 
Great Britain, hovrever numerous her popula¬ 
tion? The account of imports and exports 
furnishes the answer. 

Official value of Imports from India and China. 

1819. 1820. 1821. 

Years ending Ja^. .^th. — — — 

£7,337,689 £7,537,563 £7,562,647 


Third Report of the Special CoiMKiittee, p. 108. 
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Official value of Exports lo India and China. 

1810. 1820. ' 1821. 

Years ending Jon. 5 th. — — 

Brit. & IritJj prod. &manf. £2,083/221 £ I ,998,601 £‘2,978,456 

For. & Col. merchandize 508,529 374,380 294,360 


Official value of Imports from l he 1 Vest. Indies, 

1819. 1820. 1821. 

Years ending Jan. 5th. 

£8,347/235 £7,887,608 £8,011,335 


Official valve of Exports to the West Indies. 

1819. 1320. 1821/ 

Years ending Jan. 5th. - - ---- — 

Brit.& Irish prod. <& man. £5,516,810 £4,197,975 £1,038/222 

Foi .& Col. merchandize 267,737 292,033 508,820 

British Tonnage to Asia. 

Year ending Jan. 5th, 1821. Tons 74,593 
Ditto 1822. 74,106 

British Tonnage to British HV.sV Indies. 

Year ending Jan. 5th, 1821. Tons 217,744 
Ditto 1822. 230,830 


* The writer of the Pamphlet, entitled u On Protection 
to West India Sugar,” has stated, that the declared value of 
British manufactures (alone) exported m 1820-21, to China 
and India, was £3,713,021—that to the West Indies, 
£3,831,300—and in 1821-22 as follows : 

Export to India and China — £4,087,020 

British West Indies 3,985,053 

If he is correct, the return to the House of Commons to 
an order, dated 22d March, 1822, (from which the above 
statements are copied,) is erroneous. He is therefore called 
upon to correct his statement, or to show from what more 
accurate source he has derived his information. 
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These accounts include the trade with 
China as well as India, and prove that the Jess 
than one million of inhabitants of the West 
Indies, are more valuable to Great Britain, than 
the boasted hundred and twenty millions of 
East Indians, (or even than the two hundred and 
twenty millions, throwing in the hundred mil¬ 
lions of Chinese,) when viewed in the true 
point of comparison. 

The author of East and West J$dia Sugar, 
speaking of the export to the West Indies, says, 
“ The amount of that export has been extrava- 
gantly estimated by some persons, even as high 
u as seven or eight millions. But, in fact, it has 
“ seldom, if ever exceeded more* than half the 
“ latter sum, and of that three-fourths, at the least, 
“ have been exported, not for the consumption of 
“ the West Indies, but of Spanish South America; 

so that the real export to the West Indies 
“ for their own consumption has probably not 
“ much exceeded a million annually.”* The 
official accounts above given show, that since 
the year 1819, the exports to the British West 
Indies have diminished a million and a half; 
and it app^s by a demi-official' pamphlet 
recently published, that the exports to the 1 

< . . .. .. . . . . . . . > ' i *..** * 1 ' i ■ 
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* East and West India Sugar, p. 64. 
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foreign West Indies and South America have 
increased in a greater degree than those to 
the British West Indies have diminished. In the 
year 1821, the former are stated to have 
amounted to £1,257,047, and the latter to 
£917,916.* Formerly all the exports to the 
Foreign West Indies and South America were 
made circuitously, through the medium of the 
free ports in our own West Indian colonies, but 
as they are now chiefly made direct, the whole 
of the present exports to the British colonies, 
(with a trifling deduction from those to Jamaica, 
for the purpose of exportation to the Spanish 
Main and Cuba,) may be considered as the 
amount of their own consumption. 

The East Indian advocates contend, that 
the claims of the W T est Indians to a monopoly 
of the home consumption, or to any extraordinary 
protection in the market of Great Britain, have 
no just foundation: but in stating this part of 
the case, they, as usual, make admissions that 
militate against themselves: for they say— 
“ This vested right, to which the West Indians 
“ have so confidently adverted, has no other fouu- 
u dation whatever than the Acts of Parliament, re- 
u striding their intercourse to the mother country 


• Administration of Aifairs of Great Britain, p. 153. 
t Report o( Committee, p. 21. 
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—-and again, cc Tint, say the West Indians, a pro- 
u digious amount of capital has been invested in 
‘ tf our West India possessions under the faith of 
“ protection; where that faith is pledged your 
u Committee are at a loss to discover, aud they 
u confidently assert that it lias no foundation, but 
“ in the vague ideas of those who have stated it.”* 
According, therefore, to the opinions of these 
Gentlemen, capital invested under the faith of 
protection, pledged by Acts of Parliament, is 
a vague idea! 

Mr. Prinsep maintains the same doctrine. 
—“ The West Indian party has therefore 
been constrained to admit the protecting 
“ duty they have implored and obtained 
** to be a downright breach of national eco- 
“ nomy, and a violation of the rights and in- 
“ terests of the'British nation at large:”f but 
of this, as well as of many other of his state- 
merits, he has not condescended to supply his 
readers with any proof whatever. He then asks, 
“ what was the monopoly, upon the expectation 
of which the capital embarked in the British 
“ West Indies was induced to take that direc- 
“ lion? Asjttyrcdly uot the exclusion of East 
“ India sugar by a protecting duty: such a 


• Report of Committee, p. 2 %. 
t Suggestions on East India Trade, p. 26. 



44 measure was never suggested until very 
44 lately.”* 

The author of the Pamphlet, entitled 44 On 
Protection to West India Sugar/’ asks,—“ But 
“where are the records of their title? Great 
44 Britaiu was first supplied with sugar through 
“ the Portuguese. The price was exorbitant, 
“ and encouragement was given in the nature 
44 of a patent to cultivate the West Indies. From 
“ 1649 to the present time, the chief supply has 
44 bceu from the West Indies, but when the price 
“ was high in 1792 and again in 1800, cultivation 
44 in the East Indies was called for and eucou- 
11 raged by Parliament and Government, and 
44 importations proportioned to the Company's 
* 4 operations, under an exclusive monopoly, took 
44 place. The article was not enumerated in the 
44 table of customs, but, the question of the duty 
44 (£37, 16s. 3d. per cent, ad valorem) was 
“ agitated during that period, as will be seen by 
44 the resolutions moved and carried hi the Gc- 
* l neralCourt, 13th March, 1792/'t This writer, 
therefore, admits, in opposition to Mr. Prinscp, 
that tlic ad valorem duty did operate as a pro¬ 
tecting duty, and was agitated in the year 1792. 

, — nr ^ - 11T - ■ - -j |- •.. m -iii.i- — r-- ■ . j. —- 
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* Suggestions on East India Trade, p. 27. 
f On Protection to 'We&l India Sugar, p. 13. 
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All doubts on thus subject may be temoved, 
by icfening to the papers iccently published by 
the Directors of the East India Company, They 
stale, that “ The object of the meeting of the 
Geneial Court of Proprietors in 179-was to 
obtain a more favorable consideration for East 
4i India sugars, in point of borne consumption 
£ ‘ duty; but in this particular, the East India 
“ sugars have not been successful. The Appendix 
f ‘ exhibits a succinct view of the duties as they 
“ have been varied and regulated horn time to 
“ time, upon both West India and East India 
lf sugars ; and it will be seen, that from llie, year 
u 1799, the East India sugar has been regularly 
'* charged with a larger comparative proportion of 
41 duty, until at length it has been burthened by the 
enactment of the 1st and 2d of his present Ma~ 
t( jesty, cap. 10(7.”* 

Here the Directors admit, that aprotecting 
duty m favour of West India sugars always 
existed ; and that the attempt made to inter¬ 
fere with it, in tin } car 1792, was unsuccessful. 
They further quote from the pioeeedings of the 
General Court of March 15, 1792, the following 
passage: “ Sugar not having ranked among the 
fc< CompanyV miniports at the time of establishing 


* Papers respecting the Culture and Murmtuelurfc of Sugar 
in British India—Minutes of General Court, p 9, 
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u the present tariff, it was not even named; 
44 and can only now be received under the head 
44 of manufactured goods non-enumerated, at 
“ £37 16a*. 3d. per cent, ad valorem”* 

Indeed, very cogent arguments, as well as 
liberal sentiments, in favour of colonial protec¬ 
tion, may be extracted from this publication. In 
175)2, the Directors made the following statement. 
“ It is not your Committees wish that the Com- 
44 pany should become the hostile opponents or 
44 avowed rivals of the West India merchants, in 
“ any of the markets to which they have been ac- 
44 customed, or are competent to supply. But as 
44 in the present critical state of affairs, an opening 
44 arises for drawing back to this country a large 
“ portion of that foreign trade which it formerly 
44 enjoyed, and which, as has been already shewn, 
44 the French diverted from hence; your Committee 
“ conceive it would be unpardonable in them to let 
44 slip so fair an opportunity of lending their assist- 
44 ance to effect so great a national object. Under 
44 the most favourable circumstances France ever 
44 saw, it would have required many years to re- 
44 store the island of St. Domingo to its former 
44 flourishing state; this is, therefore, the moment 
44 for exertions, and if they are properly directed, 


H Papers,, &c. Appendix !. p. 2. 
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“ there is uell grounded reason to expect Bengul 
** may be benefited by an export of this commodity 
“ to the amount of more than half a million per 
u annum. 

The same feeling is expressed in the fol¬ 
lowing letter to Bengal, dated 11th Sept. 1811. 

c< With respect to sugar, we shall briefly refer you to 
the lesolutious of the General Court of Proprietors, of 
the lAtli March, 1792, at which it was resolved, that the 
theli enoimous price of that commodity was owing to the 
annual importation being very unequal to the increased 
consumption in Great Biitam, and the demand for expor¬ 
tation; and that the East India Company, having been 
called upon by the public to assist them, the General 
Couit were of opinion that they could speedily and per¬ 
manently .Supply a considerable quantity of sugar for the 
relief of Great Britain; and that, unless the Company 
did so, the Indian sugar trade, and the carrying tiade 
attached to it, must inevitably be dri\en into the hands of 
foreigners, who had sent and w T ere sending ships from 
various paits of Europe and America to India, to pur¬ 
chase that ai tide- We have now' to observe, that the 
reasons which induced the Company to engage in this 
trade have ceased; and therefore it is expedient, as well 
on general principles, as on accouut of thfe loss which lias 
attended it, that sugar should not continue to form part 
of the Compaq fs investment, except fot such quantity* 


Papers, &r. Appendix 1. p. 22* 
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and that of the finer assortments only, as may be wanted, 
in addition to the annual provision of saltpetre, for sup¬ 
plying our ships, regular and extra, with the quantity of 
dead weight which may have been stipulated for them, by 
special order, or by the terms of the respective charter 
parties, and conditions of service; to which quantities 
the ships must in future be necessarily restricted. Of 
sugar, we do not propose that any should be laden for 
Europe in 1812.”* 

r 1*. 

From the above extracts it appears that the 
sole motive of the Directors, in interfering: with 
the West Indians in the home market, was, that 
after the devastation of St. Domingo, the supply 
was not equal to the demand; or, to use their 
own words:—“Hence the article has already 
u risen to so high a price, that many of the lower 
“ ranks of people in Britain must forego the use 
“ of it; and the refining, a very considerable 
“branch of business, is much at a stand for 
“ want of material.”! When this deficiency 
ceased, the Directors discontinued their imports 
of sugar. 

The following extract from the Report for 
1818, on the external commerce of Bengal, may 
serve as an effectual counterpoise to many of the 


* Papers, &c. Appendix II. p, 18. 
\ Ibid. Appendix I. p. 58 
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declamatory statements of the private traders to 
India. “ Although the importation of East Indian 
sugar into Great Britain has not done much injury, 
“ as yet, to the West Indian planter, it may happen, 
u if the price fall much here, that it may interfere 
“ materially with the West Indian interests; and 
u in such case, the latter are certainly entitled to 
“legislative protection; almost the whole culli- 
f< vation of the colonies in the West Indies is car- 
“ ried on by British capital and by British subjects, 
“ who are obliged to receive their supplies from 
“ Great Britain, or her North American colonies, 
“ and w ho cannot send their produce to any other 
“ market than that of Great Britain. As long as 
“ the price of sugar continues so high here, it 
“cannot be a considerable article of trade to 
“ England, even if the duties were equalized; and 
“ in so doing, the British Government would cause 
“ a serious injury to the West Indian planter, while 
u they would not produce an increasing importation 
u of sugar from Bengal.”* 

When the British West India colonies 
were first settled, their trade was free and unre~ 
stricter!; but in the year 166(Vwhen they began 
to rise into importance, it was enacted by the 
1 fcth Charles Id. cap,, 18,—“ That, no sugar, 


* Papers, &c. Appendix IV, p„ 46, 
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“ tobacco, cotton wool, ginger, fustic, or other flying 
t£ woods, of the growth or manufacture of our 
“ Asian, African, or American colonies, shall be 
<f shipped from the said colonies to any place but to 
“ England, Ireland, or to some other of his Ma- 
(i jesty’s said plantations, there to be landed under 
(t forfeiture. And to make effectual this last clause, 
“ for the sole benefit of our own navigation and 
“people, the owners of the ships shall give bonds, 
“ at their setting out, for the due performance 
u thereof.” 


This Act was the foundation of our colonial 
system, which is one of mutual monopoly, 
and bound the inhabitants of the colonies to send 
their produce to, and draw their supplies from, 
the mother country, giving them her home 
consumption, for the sale of their produce, in 
return. The preamble to the Act of the 15th 
of Charles the Second, cap. 7, following up the 
former Act, declares—“ That as the plantations 
“ beyond the seas are inhabited and peopled by the 
u subjects of England, for maintaining a greater 
“ correspondence and kindness between them, and 
“ a firmer dependence upon it, and rendering them 
“ yet more beneficial and advantageous unto it,— 
u in the further employment and increase of 
“ English shipping and seamen, vent of English 
“ woollen and other manufactures and commodi- 
“ tics,, rendering the navigation to and from the 

i 
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4< same more safe and cheap, and making this king- 
“ dom a staple, not only of the commodities of 
“ those plantations, but also of the commodities 
“ of other countries and places for supplying of 
tc them; and it being the usage of other nations to 
“ keep their plantation trade to themselves; be it 
a enacted, &c* w 

Here, the principles of our colonial policy 
arc clearly laid down, and openly avowed; and 
have only been relaxed, where they have been 
found to press so severely on the interests of the 
planters, as to defeat their own object; or, to 
use the emphatic words of Mr. Burke, “ not 
only to tie, but to strangle.'' Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the sixth of George the Second, 
cap. 13, recites Whereas the welfare and pros- 
14 purity of your Majesty’s sugar colonics in Arne- 
44 rica, arc of the greatest consequence and im- 
44 portance to the trade, navigation and strength of 
44 this kingdom ; and, whereas the planters of the, 
u said sugar colonies have of late years fallen under 
u great discouragement, that they are unable to 
“ improve and carry on the sugar trade, upon an 
“ equal footing with the foreign colonies, without 
41 some advantage or relief t<? be given to them by 
Great Britain^ ! |or remedy whereof, and for the 
“ good and welfare of your Majesty’s subjects, 
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No relaxations of this system, on the part 
of Great Britain, have been carried farther than 
the necessities of the West India planters abso¬ 
lutely required; and the removal of many of the 
restraints has been accompanied with burthen- 
some restrictions and limitations. The Act passed 
during the last session of Parliament for renewing 
the intercourse between the West India colonies 
and the United States of America, subjects the 
produce of the United States to heavy duties, 
which operate as a bounty on the same articles, 
the produce of the British provinces in North 
America, and greatly enhance the cost of the sup¬ 
plies to the West Indian planter. Although it 
is just that he should contribute towards that 
protection to sister colonies, which he himself 
receives; yet taxing him, for the benefit of 
the Canadians and Nova Scotians, could be 

justified on no other principle. 

* 

The East Indian advocates make no dis- 
tinction between the fluctuations to which all 
undertakings are liable, from the superior skill 
or more advantageous circumstances of others, 
and the destruction of colonies, in which a vast 
capital has been expended, under the sanction 
of legislative encouragement and protection, by 
a breach of that compact, which has been acted 
vipoh for nearly two centuries; and which Mr. 
Foxpdecla^ed was “ a compact more solemn than 
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u an Act of Parliament could create.” This 
strong expression, the author of Protection to 
West India Sugar calls an oratorical flourish; over¬ 
looking the great maxim it inculcates, that moral 
obligations,' founded on principles of justice, 
are more sacred and binding than human laws. 
Whenever theLegislature thinks it expedient, from 
views of general policy, to establish new systems 
which affect the property of individuals, and 
deprive them of their ' accustomed means of 
support, indemnities are granted. In the case 
of the establishment of the Wet Docks in 
the Port of London, compensations were made 
to the wharfingers, warehouse-keepers, lighter¬ 
men, and various other classes of persons, to the 
amount of £ 1,^00,000, How much stronger 
would be the claim of the West Indian planters, 
if they were deprived of that protection in the 
home market, on which they have so long- 
depended, and for which they have paid so 
valuable a consideration, in the restrictions to 
which they have been subjected ! Especially so, 
when it is considered that they have not the 
resource which all other individuals possess, of 
transferring their capital and industry wherever 
they think pr< per; but that long after their 
capital had been invested in the West Indian 
colonies, they were prohibited, by a new law, 
from removing their negroes out of them. 
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The author of the pamphlet, entitled East 
and West India Sugar, admits, that “ Indemnity 
“ may possibly be said to be due to the West In- 
<f dians on the present occasion. In that case, let 
44 it be claimed; let the nature of the ground be 
44 fully and fairly investigated, and let it be met with 
44 equity and even liberality. To this they are en- 
44 titled, but to nothing more. They have no 
44 more right to claim the continuance of a pro- 
44 tecting duty on sugar, to the manifest wrong 
44 of India and Great Britain, than thev had 
44 before a right to claim the continuance of the 
44 slave trade, to the manifest wrong of Africa.”* 
The same argument might with equal pro? 
priet 3 T be thrown in the teeth of the landed 
interest. They might be told, that they may 
have a claim for indemnity, but can have no 
right to the continuance of a protecting duty 
on foreign corn, to the manifest wrong both of 
the people of Great Britain, and of those coun¬ 
tries from which foreign corn is imported. In 
both cases it may be urged, that some protection 
is clue to producers who are fellow subjects, 
labouring under common burdens to which rival 
producers are not subjected. It is farther to be 
considered, that if you left yourselves depen¬ 
dent upon foreigners for your means of sub¬ 
sistence, you would give them the power 
y* \ ' . ... 

-T---- 

, 
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of reducing you to their own terms, by 
cutting of!'your supply; and, in like manner, if 
you left yourselves dependent upon foreigners 
for your carrying trade, you would lose it all, the 
moment you went to war, and with it the 
means of maintaining your naval power. These 
are paramount objects, and supersede all consi¬ 
derations either of economy or indemnity. 

The same writer quotes instances of privi¬ 
leges being taken away, without any indemnity 
being granted. Among others, he mentions the 
abolition of the slave trade, and then says— 
“ Another marked exemplification of the principle 
u here contended for is to be found in the measure 
“ for putting an end to the exclusive privilege of 
u the East India Company, and throwing open the 
u trade of Hindoostan. The pica which the Com- 
fi pany bad to urge for the continuance of their 
“ monopoly was infinitely stronger than any thing 
“ which can now be urged in behalf of the West 
“ Indian monopoly. They actually enjoyed what 
<l the West Indians only fancy they enjoy. Their 
t( monopoly uas admitted."* But he forgets to 
state that this was a voluntary act on the part 
of the East India Company, whose charter was 
granted for a limited time only,and who consented 
to give up part of their monopoly, to secure 
the remainder for a more extended period. 

East arid West India Sugar, p. 29. 



He gives the following other instances:—“At 
et the urgent solicitations of the West Indians them- 
** selves, the encouragement which for years had 
u been given to our North American colonies, has 
“ been suddenly withdrawn, and the market of the 
u West Indies opened to the produce of the United 
“ States. In like manner, alter encouraging the 
“ timber trade of Canada, in opposition to the 
** timber trade of the Baltic, until it had been nou- 
“ rished up to a trade of immense extent, the policy 
* i which loaded the Baltic limber with a protecting 
“ duty, has been found to be erroneous, because 
u detrimental to the interests of the community at 
u large; and notwithstanding the injury arising 
“ from its abolition to the individuals who, on the 
u faith of Parliament, had embarked in the timber 
4( trade of Canada, that protecting duty has been re** 
“ pealed.” # Both these statements are incorrect, 
in point of fact. The encouragement given to the 
British North American colonies was not stub 
denly withdrawn , for duties were imposed upon 
the produce of the United States, that operate as 
bounties on the productions of those countries. 
And the protecting duty on Baltic timber has not 
been repealed , but modified; being reduced from 
£3. 5s. to £%. 5s. per load, whilst it is only ,10,v. 
per load on timber from the British provinces in 


**East md West India Sugar, p. 31. 
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North America. Thus, in both these cases, the 
British Legislature has adhered to the just prin¬ 
ciple, of giving protection to the British colo¬ 
nies. 


The East. India Committee say They 
li have discovered facts, which prove, incontro- 
iC ver.tihly, that up to the year 1813, the duties 
“ were imposed for the sake of revenue only; 
** and that no such protection as the West 
li Indians seek, from a discriminating duty upon 
“ sugar, the produce of our East Indian posses¬ 
sions, ever has betii contemplated hy the 
u Legislature/’'* The duty on foreign sugar has 
always operated as a pinhibition, and therefore 
could not have been imposed for the sake of 
itrvenuc. The import of sugar from our East 
Indian dependencies, till of late years, was 
never thought of. In the year 1792, when a 
tcmpoiary high pi ice of* sugar was occasioned 
hy the devastation of St. Domingo, and made it 
an object to procure tiie admission of East 
Indian sugar into home consumption, it. appeared 
that sugar was not included in the tai iff of com¬ 
modities to he admitted on payment of duty; 
and the only jn >de in which it could he brought 
in was, by cnteiing it as one of the lion enume- 
rated manufactured articles, at the ad valorem 
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duty of £37. Ids'. 3d. per cent,* As Musco¬ 
vado sugar then sold for 100#. per cwt., and 
East Indian sugar, being clayed, is of higher 
value, tlie duty upon it may be estimated at 
about 40s. per cwt., while that on West Indian 
sugar was then only 1 5s. As soon, therefore, 
as the high price of sugar subsided, which was 
veiy shoitly the case, the entry of East Indian 
sugar, for homo consumption, was discontinued. 
Between the years 1792 and 1806’, the duty on 
British plantation sugar was increased liom 1 Is. 
to 127-v. per cwt., while no corresponding addi¬ 
tion was made to the ad valorem duty on East 
Indian sugar. But neither this circumstance, 
nor the alteration of the duty on East Indian 

V 

sugar, from an ad valorem to a rated duty, which 
took place in the year i 809, and hi ought the 
two duties within about 3s. of each other, ever 
excited the alarm of the West India body, 
because the East India Directors discouraged 
the importation of sugar' to Cheat Britain, as 
will appear by the following extract from the 
Third Report of the Special Committee: “ It is 
“ found by experience, that private trailers cannot 
“ iill their ships without a large quantity of sugar 
“for dead weight; whilst it is also ascertained, 
“ from experience, that if sugar is charged with the 


* Papers, Appendix 1. p. «0(>. 
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u whole of the freight for the voyage, it frequently 
44 leaves a loss; which loss will probably be in- 
44 creased, w hen the rate of freight and charges 
44 from the West Indies are reduced to their former 
44 level, in consequence of peace* It may there- 
44 fore become a question for consideration here- 
44 after, how far the importation of sugar from the 
“ East, which leaves a loss to the importer, and 
44 the hist cost of which is paid for by the public 
44 in silver from hence, shall be encouraged, to the 
44 prejudice of the West India sugar, the cost of 
44 which is either spent by the proprietor in the 
44 mother country, or paid for by the manufactures 
4 * and stores exported from home; for silver is 
“ often received from the islands, but seldom sent 
44 thither* The balance of trade is, as it always 
44 must be in future, in favour of India; it is there- , 
44 fore highly important to probe the question, 

“ which relates to the cultivation and importation 
“ of such an article as sugar from die East, to the 
“ bottom. The value of every rupee invested in 
44 sugar, and imported lrom the East, is an addi- 
44 tioual rupee to the balance of trade against the 
44 mother country* Some able and well-intentioried 
44 persons have made it a question, whether sugar, 
44 may not tic supplied from India to an almost 
14 indefinite amount; but they arc not aware that 
“ the success, or, in other words, the benefit of 
44 India, in this instance, would prove the destruc- 
4 * tion of the mother country, which cannot exist 
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“ under the immense drain of bullion that must 
“ follow. If the East was in the same predicament 
tl with the West Indies, when the cost of the sugar 
“ was either spent in Great Britain and Ireland, or 
“ paid for in manufactures aifd stores, it would be 
“ consistent with the soundest principles of political 
44 arithmetic, to encourage the importation by 
“ every possible means. These observations are 
44 offered, because private traders can load very 
44 few ships without sugar, so that any mateiial in- 
“ crease of the importation of the produce of India 
44 by them, must be in sugar. It is therefore ncces- 
4< sary to ascertain, whether the general interests of 
44 the imperial empire, and the interests of a verv 
“ numerous description of persons, West India 
il planters and merchants, ship-owners, British 
44 manufacturers, See . &c. See. will not suffer to a 
44 greater degree than the East India Company, 
44 without producing any additional benefit com- 
“ mensuratc to the evil cither to the empire of 
41 India or to the mother country, if the request of 
44 the Indian agents shall be complied with 

The author of the pamphlet, entitled East 
and West India Sugar, states, that 44 In the 
“ year 1787, the duties'on sugar stood thus: there 
“ was chargeable on West Indian brown l 4 i.v. 4</. 


* 

Third Report of Special Committee, p. 40—42. 
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“ per ewt. } on West Indian white, Q9s. per cwt., 
“ on East Indian sugar, of whatever quality, 
te £37 , 165 . 3d. per cent, ad valorem , being the 
“ duty to which all unenumerated articles imported 
“ from India, (sugar being one of these,) was liable. 
“ But even then, supposing the average price of 
“ sugar to have been 40 a\ per cwt., this would have 
“ afforded little protection to West Indian sugars. 
4< It would have been a duty of only 15$. 1 kd. 
“ per cw t. on East Indian sugars of all qualities.*'* 
The reader of this paragraph would natu¬ 
rally take it for granted, that the supposition of 
the writer agreed with the facts of the case, 
that the average price at which East India 
sugar sold was 40s. per cwt., and that conse¬ 
quently, it paid no more than a duty of 
I5.v. Hd. On tlie contrary, the East India 
Directors state, that the duty paid on the sugar^ 
they imported in the Princess Amelia in 1 79% 
when their first importations took place, was 
4 }$. 1 id. per cwt.; and therefore the price 
must have considerably exceeded 100,?.+ Oil 
this, as on other occasions, this writer is about 
as scrupulous in misleading the public, as in 
vilifying the West India planters. 

When the trade to India was about to be 


* East and West India Sugar, p. 11. 
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opened, and not till then, the West India body, 
apprehending that the private traders, would, as 
predicted by the Directors, import a large quan¬ 
tity of sugar from India, in opposition to the po¬ 
licy acted upon up to that period, applied to his 
Majesty’s Ministers for farther protection, by an 
additional duty on East Indian sugar: and after sc- 
veral conferences, in the year i 81 3, it was agreed, 
and an Act of Parliament was passed accordingly, 
that the duty on East Indian sugar should he 10$. 
more than that on West Indian sugar, to he re¬ 
duced l.y. for every shilling that the Gazette 
average price of the West Indian should exceed 
60s. ;* thus admitting the principle of colonial 
protection, without losing sight, of the interests 
of the British consumer. 

Great complaint is made by all the writers 
on the East India side of the question, of an 
Act passed in the year 1821. The statement 
of the Committee is selected as the most con¬ 
cise ; they say, “ An attempt was made by the 
“ West India planters and merchants, to lay a 
“ further duty of 2$. 6d. on all soft sugar from 
4< our territories; of 5s, upon all such sugar as 
“ was equal to clayed ; and a prohibitory duty upon 
“ all sugar, not the produce of the British territories. 
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u That they succeeded so far, as to get an Act 
passed, laying a further duty of 5s. upon clayed, 
" and the prohibitory duty upon foreign East India. 
“ sugar/ 1 * 


That bill proposed no increase of the duty 
on East Indian sugar, but merely contained 
enactments, intended to guard against two 
abuses, which were of a nature highly injurious 
to the revenue, as well as to the West Indian 
planters, and to the British sugar refiners. 
The first of these, was the importation of 
sugars, the produce of China, Cochin-China, 
Manilla, Siam, Java, and other foreign countries, 
for the consumption of Great Britain, as if 
they were the growth of the British presiden¬ 
cies in India. This was a manifest imposition on 
the revenue ; as these sugars were thus admitted 
into consumption, at little more than half the 
duty imposed by law on foreign sugars ; and it 
was also an injury to the West Indian planters, 
whom it deprived of that protection which 
Parliament had given them, against the inter¬ 
ference of foreign sugars in the home market. 
The other abuse, was the admission of clayed 
sugar from India into home consumption, 
without the payment of any additional duty* 


* Report of Com mil tee, p. 18. 
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Clayed sugar, if imported from the West Indies, is 
subject to an additional duty of 5 s. per cwt.; and 
refined sugar to a duty of £8. 8$. per cwt. The 
latter is intended to operate, and does operate, 
as a total prohibition; being imposed upon the 
principle adopted by Great Britain, of obliging 
her colonies to ship all their produce to her mar¬ 
ket in a raw state, as well as take from her 
all the manufactures necessary for their con¬ 
sumption. For some time past, sugars have 
been imported from India, as white as refined 
sugar, at the duty on common Muscovadoes; and 
the operation of this new Act goes no farther, 
than to subject such sugars to the additional 5s, 
imposed upon clayed sugars from the West Indies, 
“ if clayed, or otherwise refined or prepaied, so 
“ as to be equal to the quality of elrncd sugar.” 
It ma} r be proper to observe, in explanation of 
this subject, that clayed sugar, or sugai from 
which the molasses are extracted, ought to pay 
an additional duty, because, if worked by our 
refiners, it gives a larger portion of refined sugar 
than can be obtained from Muscovado sugar, in 
which the molasses are left, and, consequently, 
a greater sum is paid in bounty oil the export 
of the refined produce, than is received in duty 
on the raw commodity. The policy of impos¬ 
ing ;an additional duty on clayed sugar is jus¬ 
tified on anpthcr ground ;> for by extracting 
the molasses, the bulk of the commodity is di- 
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minished, anti less freight given to British ship¬ 
ping. The great object of Great Britain, 
in all her colonial regulations, lias ever been to 
increase her carrying trade, as the foundation of 
her naval power; and Parliament would have 
disregarded all considerations, both of revenue 
and of naval power, had not the payment of an 
additional duty on clayed sugar from India been 
enforced. 

Great opposition is still made to the payment 
of this additional duty, and the importers of sugar 
from India contend, that it is neither clayed nor 
otherwise refined or prepared so as to be equal in 
quality to clayed sugar. The futility of this objec¬ 
tion is established, in the first place, by the evidence 
of the Custom house officers, who examine its 
quality, and assess the duty accordingly; and in 
the next place, by the following extract from the 
Papers respecting the Culture and Manufacture of 
Sugar in India, which proves that it goes through 
a process similar to that of claying, so clearly as to 
render any comment upon it unnecessary. 

“ The goer goes to the snyrah (boiler) and he 
4 ‘ purifies it by different processes; according to the 
kind of sugar he wants to produce. The general 
“ process is by boiling the goor. In some places, 
“ the molasses are first draw n off from the grain, 
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“ and the goor is then boiled, mixed with water, or 
“ milk and water, and purified ; in others, the goor 
“ is only boiled and purified. Milk, lime, and ley, 
“ from plantain ashes, arc used to cleanse and 
“ granulate the sugar. When boiled sufficiently, 
“ it is put into earthen pots, and two particular 
u sorts of aquatic weeds are used to drain oif the 
u syrup, as clay is by the Europe refiners. In 
“ llungpore and Dinagepore, clay as well as weeds 
“ is used to draw off the syrup. The sugar thus 
u prepared is called cheenee; and in this state is 
“ the greater part of what is sent to Europe and 
“ America.”* 

The following assertion is made by the ad¬ 
vocates for the East Indians : “Though your 
“ Committee have deemed it necessary thus far 
“ to discuss the claims of the West Indians, 
“ founded upon the restrictions under which 
“ they labour; it cannot be necessary to add 
“ more, as Government have brought a bill into 
u Parliament, bv which these restrictions will be 

1 i j 

“ removed, aiicl thus the whole ground upon which 
“ the West Indians have contended for any pro- 
“ tectingduty upon East India sugar will be clone 
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“ away.’"* Never was* greater misrepresenta¬ 
tion than is contained in this statement. The 
bill in question, was not solicited by the West 
India planters. On the contrary, it was deprecated 
by them, if to be considered as a ground for ad¬ 
mitting* East Indian sugars into home consump¬ 
tion on more favourable terms. This bill was 
brought in by his Majesty’s Ministers, in order 
to quiet the apprehensions of the British ship¬ 
owners, who feared that unless they were per¬ 
mitted to bring West India produce to the con¬ 
tinent of Europe direct, without first landiug it 
in Great Biitain, they might, when the vessels 
of the United States of America were again ad¬ 
mitted into our West India colonics, be sup¬ 
planted by them in that brancli of the carrying 
trade. By this bill, therefore, West Indian pro¬ 
duce was put upon the same footing, in that 
respect, as East Indian produce had before been, 
in order to enable the British ship-owner to com¬ 
pete with the foreign ship-owner. 

A reference to our exports will show, that 
out of nearly 300,000 hogsheads of sugar an¬ 
nually imported from our West Indian colonies, 
not 1000 are exported to the continent of Eu-: 


Report of Committee, p. 36, 37. 
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rope in a raw state. The consumption of the 
continent, is not of Muscovado, but of clayed 
and refined sugar; and, therefore, the permission 
to ship sugar there direct, is not likely to be of 
any ail vantage to the West Indian planter. An 
Act giving a similar permission to any part of 
Europe south of Cape Finisterre, was passed many 
years ago ; but not a single cargo of sugar has 
ever been shipped under it, from that period to 
the present moment. 

Had the fact, however, been otherwise, how 
would this bill have done away the whole ground, 
upon which the West Indians pretend to any pro¬ 
tective duty ? Are they allowed by this bill, to 
manufacture, not only for themselves, but to 
come into competition with the manufactures 
of the mother country in every part of the 
globe? Are they permitted to import their sup¬ 
plies in ships under every flag; and to export in 
like manner, without any restrictions and limi¬ 
tations? No; on the contrary, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few articles of the first necessity, 
from the United States of America, they are 
obliged to receive all their supplies from the 
mother country alone, in her ships and in articles 
of her gfofvth, produce, and manufacture, and, in 
return, tbship all theirproduce toEurope in British 
j|jr%sseis: and thus their industry is made subscr- 
fyient to<he great objects of the mother country, 



her manufacturing interests, and maritime powder; 
but the East Indians are exempted from all these 
obligations. So long as the immense difference 
between the footing on which the East and West 
Indians are placed exists, so long will the just 
claim of the latter to a protecting duty con¬ 
tinue. Let the East ^Indians be placed on the 
same footing, and the West Indians will require 
none: but till then their answer to these preten¬ 
sions is, that they who do not submit to colonial 
restrictions, have no right to claim colonial pri¬ 
vileges. 

An argument introduced by the writers of 
the pamphlets on Protection to West India 
Sugar, and of East and West India Sugar, is 
founded upon the admission of the sugars of the 
conquered West Indian colonies into home'con¬ 
sumption, at the same duty as those of the old 
British colonies. The former says, “ If the old 
" British West India islands had a right to the eX- 
“ elusion of East India sugar from the home market, 
“ much more had they a right to insist on the exclu- 
u sion of sugar from the conquered colonies. But 
“ what is the fact? The sugars of Dutch West 
u India conquered colonies are admitted* upon the 


“ same duties as those from the old West India 
“ islands.”* The latter says, “ No sooner .was 



* On Protection to West India Sugar, p. 19, 
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Dutch Guyana conquered by his Majesty s arms, 
in 1796, and the island of Trinidad, in 1797, than 
the market of Great Britain was thrown open to 
their produce, on the same terms on which the 
produce of our own colonies was admitted. No 
opposition whatever appears to have been made 
to this measure, on the part of the West Indians. 
Why was the right for which they now contend 
waved on that occasion ? Were the West Indians 


blind to the consequences of waving it ? It is 
impossible to suppose it. Or w as it because the 
conquered islands, being cultivated by slaves, a 
fellow-feeling and sympathy existed between the 
parties, which led our old colonists to forego their 
just claims to monopoly in favour of their new 
associates, though they are to be made good 
against the free labourers of British India? On 
what ground was it that they admitted the sugars 
of Demerara and Berhicc, of Trinidad and St. 
Croix, to the home market, but that they should 
now exclude from it the sugars of Hiudostan ? 
Is this not a partiality of the most monstrous and 
unjustifiable description?”* 


Much of this tirade might have been spared/: 
The fellow feeling and sympathy in favour of 
slavery, so charitably imputed to the West In- 


* lEast and West India Sugar, p. 14, 15, 


dians, did not induce them to forego their claims. 
On the contrary, they used their best endeavours 
to prevent the cession of Demerary and Berbice, 
but their interests yielded to the views of ge¬ 
neral policy entertained by his Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters. All conquered colonies in the West Indies 
are immediately subjected to the same restric¬ 
tions as the old West Indian colonies, and there¬ 
fore have a just claim to the same privileges; 
but our East Indian settlements are not sub¬ 
jected to the same restrictions, and there¬ 
fore have no such claim. Both these writers 
refer to a speech made in the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1809, on the propriety of admitting the 
sugars of Martinique into home consumption, 
which had for a time been excluded. The 
latter writer stiles it the most able argument he 


has seen in favour of the free admission of East 
Indian sugar to the home market; and adds, that 
if the reader in goiug over it will only take the 


trouble of substituting British India for the 
conquered colonies of France, he will find the 
speaker’s arguments wonderfully strengthened 
by the substitution.* Neither of these writers 
notice the important distinction just made be¬ 
tween theWest Iudian conquered colonies and the 
East* Indian settlements. Let the latter submit 
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to all the restrictions imposed upon the former, 
and the author of that speech will be bound, on 
principle, to support the admission of their sugars 
into the home consumption of Great Britain on 
equal duties; but till then, he is consistent in 
maintaining, that they only who are subjected to 
colonial restrictions are entitled to colonial 
privileges. 

The writers of two of the Pamphlets already 
refened to, greatly undervalue the restrictions 
imposed on the British West Indian planter by 
the Navigation Laws. One of them says, u But 
* c the population of the West Indies must be sup- 
14 plied with British manufactures only, and where 
“ again is the practical grievance here? What 
u manufactures are cheaper than the British ? Do 
“ not the British manufacturers undersell all the 
“ others in the East and the West? and are they 
“ not excluded from the continent, because they 
44 undersell the foreign manufacturer at his own 
“ door ?” # The other speaks still more positively. 
“British freights and British manufactures being 
** cheaper than the freights or manufactures of 
“ any other country, it is no real hardship on the 
“ West Indian to be confined to them, nor is it of 
u the slightest benefit to the East Indians to be 


On protection to West India Sug’ar, p. 22. 
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rt relieved from the restriction.”* That some 
British manufactures are cheaper than foreign is 
true, but with respect to others the case is 
the reverse; and if some British articles are ex¬ 
cluded from the continent because the foreign 
manufacturer would otherwise be undersold at 
at his own door, so are many foreign articles ex¬ 
cluded from Great Britain, because the British 
manufacturer would otherwise be undersold in 
like maimer. All the following articles can be 
imported from foreign countries at much lower 
prices than from Great Britain: iron, coarse glass, 
cordage, sail-cloth, Osnaburgs, cotton and coffee 
bagging, checks, linens of every description, 
silks of ail sorts, paper-hangings, cheese, 
wines, brandy, geneva, and soap. This enu¬ 
meration, which might be greatty length¬ 
ened, is sufficient to prove, that the restric¬ 
tion is a real hardship on the West Indians, 
and that the being relieved from it is an im¬ 
portant benefit to the East Indians. With re¬ 
spect to British freights being cheaper than the 
freights of any other country, admitting that to be 
the case in time of peace, for the sake of the argu¬ 
ment, will it be contended, that if Great Britain 
were to liberate her West Indian colonies from 
their present restrictions, neutrals would not carry 
their produce to Europe in time of war at less 


* East and Wes| India Sugar, p. 10. 
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than half the charge both of freight and insurance, 
which they now pay under such circumstances? 

But, says the writer of East and West India 
Sugar, “ If it can be shown that the West Indies 
“ aie still subjected to restrictions which are 
“ attended with any disadvantage whatever, the 
u proper course, as I have already observed, is to 
“ remove them, and to this course no East Indian 
u would be disposed to prefer the slightest ob- 
“ jjection.”* It. has been already observe 1, that if 
the East Indians will submit to colonial restric¬ 
tions, they will be entitled to claim colonial 
privileges; but it is asking too much to require 
that the whole colonial system of Great Britain, 
which is the great foundation of her maritime 
power, should he abandoned, in order to accom¬ 
modate the views of the East Indian traders, 
relative to the duty on sugar. 

It is stated, by the same author, as a hardship 
on the East Indians, that “ v\ Idle our commerce with 
u British India is necessarily narrowed by these 
“ restrictions on the import of her raw produce, 
“ we refuse to admit a large proportion of her ma- 
u nufactured .goods to .consumption at ail in this 
“ country, and the rest only on paying a duty, 
<l which is, in fact, prohibitory, and which varies 

* East arid West India Sugar, p, 10. 
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€i from £37 • 10.s\ to £67. 10s. per cent, ad valorem. 
ki We, at ihe same time, import our own rival ma- 
“ nufactures into India, at a low duty of only 
u per cent, ad valorem.”* In this'respect. Great 
Ilritain acts upon her general system of policy as 
to foreign manufactures; but is this system re¬ 
laxed .in favour of the West Indians? On the 
contrary, it is enforced w ith far greater rigour. The 
West Indians are allowed to manufacture nothing; 
not even to refine their own sugar, but at a duty 
which operates as a prohibition. They are com¬ 
pelled, too, by law, to take all their manufactures 
from the mother country, while the East Indians 
are allowed to import those of every nation in 
Europe, and export their ow n in return. If their 
cause of complaint he just, let them seek the pro¬ 
per remedy, in a more favourable arrangement of 
duties on their manufactures and those of Great 
Britain respectively : hut nothing can he more 
repugnant to justice, than to suffer this grievance to 
continue, and seek an indemnity for it, at the ex¬ 
pense of their more than fellow' sufferers, the West 
Indian planters. 

, The same writer observes, “ The absolute ne- 
<4 cessity, to the successful prosecution of our trade 
“ with India, of being allowed to bring home sugar 
“ as dead weight, is now,well understood. Without 

“ it, each ship of 500 tons burthen must carry 200 

* 

(t tons of ballast, in order to bring home the 
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44 lighter goo*is.”* “ IF it be said, that the Eu«t 

44 Indian merchant may ballast his ships with sugar, 
“ and afterwards send that sugar to the Continent; 
41 it is manifest he would do this also at a gi eat 
“ disadvantage. ”'f Two ships out of three that 
sail from London to the West Indies, are under the 
necessity oi taking in ballast, for want of sufficient 
freight for the outward voyage. If the ships in 
the East Indian trade do the same on the \ovage 
home, the hardship is no greater in the one case 
than in the other. '1 he same observation applies 
to the reshipping of sugars from Great Britain to 
the Continent. In the same propuition that East 
Indian sugar is brought into home consumption, 
must West Indian sugar be turned out, and 
subjected to tlur-e double dmiges from which the 
East Indian sugar would be relieved. 

Another complain* against i lie West Indians 
is, “ that they claim the exclusive supply of the 
“ British maiket, and ate not even content with 
“ a fair market price; but the people of England 
“ are compelled to submit to a tax to keep it up, 
44 a clear, undisputed and acknowledged tax, to 
u force up the puce of an article to 64*/. which, 
'* without any diminution of the revenue, the 
44 people could get for 24*/. or The high 

duty on sugar, which enhances the price to the 
consumer, js certainly no advantage to the West 

* Ea&t and West India Sugar, p. 98. 

% Report of Conmnttu*, p. 68. 
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Indian planter; but on the contrary, is an injuiy 
to him so far as it may diminish the consump¬ 
tion of the commodity. It should be lecollectcd, 

Kr * 

however, that a certain revenue must be raised, 
to pay the interest of the public debt and the 
expense of our national establishments; and that 
if the duty on sugar be taken oh* some other 
duty must be imposed; so that the idea of 
any benefit to he derived to the consumer 
from the change is altogether fallacious. IIow 
the people are to get sugar at 24 d. per lb. with¬ 
out any diminution of the icvenue, when the 
duty is 2 Id. per ll>., the Liverpool Committee 
have not attempted to explain; and this assei tiou, 
among many others, shows their report to have 
been wiitten with more haste than accuracy. 

As to the West Indian plauter not being 
content with a fair market price, the following 
statement will show that charge against him to 
he wholly unfounded. The aveiage price of 
sugar per cwt. for the hist year was 54.v. 1 1 d.* 
which is thus divided: 

vS. d. 

Duty. 27 O 

Freight and charges of sale - 8 (> 

Stores and Id and expenses, exclusive £ ^ ^ 

of the rum * - - - y 

Planter - ' - - « - - d :> 

54 11 

* See Note, p. 10.—Ga/tik* average, exclusive of duty, 
27s. 1 Id., and duty, 27fc 
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The planter’s share of 'one hunched hogs- 

* 

heads of sugar, of 12 cwt. each, amounts to 
j£210. An estate capable of making that quan¬ 
tity, will have employed a capital of from 
£ 20,000 to ,£25,000; so that the statement 
made in a late resolution of the House of Assem¬ 
bly at Jamaica, that the planter does not make 
more than one per cent, of his capital, is fully 
confirmed; and if, as is too generally the case, 
he is acting in a greater or less degree with bor¬ 
rowed capital, for which he pays an interest of 
five or six per cent., it is evident with what 
rapid strides his ruin is approaching. Yet, 
under these circumstances, he is reproached 
with not being content with a fail market 
price. 

This charge comes rather unexpectedly 
from the Liverpool Committee; for only two 
years ago, a petition from the Liverpool mer¬ 
chants and agents interested in the trade to the 
East Indies, was presented to the House of 
Commons, in which it is asserted,—That the 
“ prohibition of East India sugar for home consump 
** tion would not avai4 the West India planter; for 
“ as this supply exceeds the home consumption, 
“ and he is obliged to export a large quantity of Ins 
sugar, he must be met by East India sugar on 
u the continent, and the home price of it must be 
u regulated by the genet al maiket of Europe.’ 
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This reasoning is correct; and proves, that 
Great Britain is actually supplied with sugar 
at as cheap a rate as all the rest of Europe, 
the difference of duty only excepted; and while 
it shows that the only means of lowering the 
price of sugar is by lowering the duty, it also 
completely exculpates the West Indian planter 
from the charge of not being content with a 
fair market piice; because it proves, that lie 
is obliged to accept the same price that is paid 
all over Europe. 

It may be asked, if this be so, why do the 
West Indians oppose the admission of East 
Indian sugar iutohome consumption on the same 
duty as their own? Indeed the question is 
asked by the author of the pamphlet on Protec¬ 
tion to West India Sugar, in the following 
words: u Whv then cavil at the East Indian for 
tl seeking the home market; your surplus levels 
M prices at home with those on the continent; 
“ therefore, if you wonder why the East Indian 
“ does not go abroad with his sugar, he may 
H wonder why you do not allow him to biing his 
u sugar into the home market? Tor by your own 
“ showing, there is, whilst any surplus exists, 
“ but one price; and whether the excess be here 
s< or abroad, cannot alter the case.” 


In the first place, the West Indians claim 
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the continuance of the protecting duty, be¬ 
cause they pay a valuable consideration for it, 
in the restrictions to which they arc subjected. 
They further consider, that although the 
preference they have in the home market is 
of little benefit to them while the growth of 
their sugar so much exceeds the home consump¬ 
tion of the mother country, as to render them 
dependent on the European market; yet it may 
be valuable hereafter, when their cultivation is 
reduced, as must soon he the case if the present 
low price of sugar continues, for the planter 
must then raise more provisions and less sugar. 

In the next place, the admission of East 
Indian sugar into home consumption on more 
favourable terms, would certainly lead to an in¬ 
creased cultivation of the commodity, from the 
high expectations that would be formed of the 
advantage likely to result from this concession ; 
and an increased importation into Europe, in 
whatever market it might be sold, would still 
further depress the price, and accelerate the 
ruin of the British planter. 

The consumers themselves would ulti¬ 
mately suffer from that extreme reduction 
in the value of sugar, to which the East 
Indians look forward. If the price of that 
commodity* were so low as to ruin the plant- 



ers, the cultivation of it would be difck 

* 

continued, and the glut 'be followed by a scar¬ 
city; so that the consumers would ultimately 
pay at an extravagant rate for the low price at 
Which they had purchased it during a short 
time, and would experience the truth of the 
commercial maxims, that one extreme leads to 
another, and that low prices lead to high prices. 

It has been said, that because the foreign 
planters can grow sugar cheaper than the West 
Indian planters, they can sell it cheaper ; hut the 
truth is, that the price of a commodity depends 
not so much upon its cost to the cultivator, as 
on the propoition that the supply bears to the 
demand. It docs not therefore follow, that be¬ 
cause the foreign growers of sugar could afford to 
sell cheaper than the British West Indian growths, 
they would do so. On the contrary, the fact is, 
that both sell at the same price, as is admitted 
by all panics; and the consequence of the ^dis¬ 
advantages under which lire British planters la¬ 
bour, is, that they arc reduced to very great dis*- 
tress by the competition. For the illustration of 
this proposition, an appeal may be marie to the 
Gentlemen of the landed interest. They find, 
to their cost, that the price of corn is not regu¬ 
lated by the cost of its production, but by the 
proportion that the supply bears to the demand; 
and they, as well as the M^est Indian planters, 
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are suffering under the effect of this very prim 
ciple of political economy. 

The author of the Pamphlet on Protection 
to West India Sugar, expresses great apprehen¬ 
sions of the consequences that will ensue, from 
the growth of West Indian sugar being reduced 
to the level of the home consumption. “At 
present/’ he says* u the W^est Indians export one- 
“ fifth to one-third of their importation; and it is 
“ this' surplus above the wants of the home con- 
*' sumers, that preserves the level price of the ar- 
u tide with that on the continent: for it is the price 
** of the surplus that governs that of the whole. 
“ Once bring the supply down to the consumption, 
“ and exclude other growths, sugar may be high 
“ here and low abroad, and the W est Indian 
u planters may then obtain their high remunera- 
* 4 tive price; but will not this be to the sacrifice 
a of the consumer and refiner r ,,# 

* 

After all that has been said about the high 
price of sugar, here is a direct admission, that 
the price in Great Britain is on a level with that 
on the continent; and that it must so continue 
while a surplus remains for exportation. How 


* On Protection to West India Sugar, p. 34, 35. 
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then could the British consumers be benefited 
by equalizing the duty on East Indian sugar, 
while this surplus of West Indian sugar exists? 
Any further depression could only be trifling and 
momentary: for as soon as the foreign purchaser 
could make a profit on exporting it, he would 
begin to ship; and continue so to do, till the de¬ 
mand had raised the price to the former level.-— 
But it is said, bring the supply down to the con¬ 
sumption, and exclude other growths, sugar may 
be high here and low abroad. The law, as it 
now stands, has provided against this contin¬ 
gency ; for the 59th of George the Third en¬ 
acts, that whenever the average pi ice of West 
Indian sugai shall reaches., the protecting duty 
on East Indian sugar shall be diminished, accord¬ 
ing to a regular scale; and be entirely withdrawn 
if West Indian sugar rises to 69s. per cwt. All 
that the West Indian planters, therefore, can 
possibly obtain by leducing their surplus, is 
such a remunerating price for their sugar as will 
lelieve them from the severe distress under 
which they are actually labouring; but not a 
price that would sacrifice “ the consumer and 
refiner.” 

One of these writers, after admitting that 
while the surplus of West Indian sugar exists, 
* theie is but one price throughout Europe, still 
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asserts,* “ that the West indies no longer yield 
** to the mother country cheap sugar for home 
“ consumption, 1 1 and recommends the admission 
of East Indian sugar, on the supposition, that 
the consumers will save one million per annum 
on its purchase .% The fallacy of these con¬ 
tradictions is obvious; hut the writer is perfectly 
aware, that if the West Indians be once ruined, 
and their establishments broken up, the capital 
necessary to replace tlrem will never again he 
found; and this is the object he is labouring to 
accomplish, in order to complete the monopoly 
of the East Indians. 

The chief argume^ls that have been urged 
in favour of the equalization of the duties on 
East and West Indian sugar having been thus dis¬ 
posed of, it now remains to bring forward the ob¬ 
jections to this measure. The hist is, that while 
Its advocates urge it on 'the principles of free 
trade, their object, in point of fact, is only to 
participate in an existing limited monopoly. The 
East Indians, who have nearly the whole world 
open to them for a market, would interfere with 
the protection given to the West Indians in tire 


* On Protection to West India,Sugar, p. 59. 
f Ibid. p. 61. 

3 Ibid. p. 62. 



borne consumption of Great Britain, and given 
to them for a valuable consideration, from the 
payment of which the East Indians are ex* 
empted. The sound principle to be maintained, 
whether applicable to British ships, British co¬ 
lonies, or British manufactures, is protection 
but not monopoly. Absolute prohibitions of 
every description are contrary to true commer¬ 
cial policy. The East Indian Gentlemen, in their 
great love of fiec trade, make no complaint of 
the prohibitory duty imposed on all foreign 
sugars, which is no less than 65s* per cwt.; the 
only fault they find is with the additional duty 
of 106*. imposed upon East Indian sugars. Is not 
this taking a most partial and disingenuous 
view of the subject? If any alteration be made 
in the present system, let us enquire whether it 
may not be effected on a more liberal and com¬ 
prehensive scale, that might produce the most 
beneficial results to the geneial interests of the 
British empire. Though no good reason can be 
adduced for depriving the West Indian planters of 
their present protecting duty against East Indian 
sugar, many may be offered for admitting the' 
sugars of all countries, into which British ships 
and British manufactures are admitted on the 
footing of the most favoured nations, at the 
same rate of duty as the sugars of India. 

The advantages to be derived from this mea- 
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Sure are apparent and deserving of attention. It 
recommends itself by being founded on those^ 
liberal principles of free trade, which we aTe 
all so desirous of adopting, as far as they aie 
consistent with existing interests. Never could 
those principles be acted upon more opportunely, 
than at the present moment. South America 
has thrown off the yoke of Spain; and Cuba, 
though not nominally, has really done the same. 

. The Brazils are become independent of Poitugal. 
What an opening is here for establishing a bene¬ 
ficial intercourse with all these countries! A com¬ 
mercial intercourse with them has already been 
legalized, by the hills passed last session of Par¬ 
liament; and if that measure lie followed up, by 
taking off' the present total prohibitions of their 
produce, and admitting theii sugars into our home 
consumption on the same footing as those from our 
presidencies in India, we shall secure the greatest 
part of their trade, and derive from them almost 
all the advantages of colonies, without being at 
the expense of maintaining their establishments. 
Tlie export of British manufactuies to the Bra¬ 
zils, already exceeds that to India; * bur wede- 


! 


£2,232,000 


• Exports of British manufactures to the 
Brazils, 1821 — — 

t)itto, .Bast Indies and China, ditto — 2,978,000 

The export of British woollens to China, so far back as the 
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rive this advantage under our tieaty with 
Portugal; and now Brazil is independent, we 
cannot expect it to continue, unless some 
arrangement be made favourable to the 
introduction of her produce. We might also 
benefit South America, by giving her ad¬ 
vantages, at the expense of powers whose con¬ 
duct towards us would justify such alterations 
in our present system. For instance, Russia 
lately adopted a new tariff of duties, which ex¬ 
cluded our crushed lumps from her consumption, 
by making a marked distinction, amounting to 
a prohibition, between sugar clayed in Europe 
and in any other part of the world. Might 
we not, in return, impose high duties ou tallow 
made in Em ope, and admit at low duties tallow 
made in America? By so doing, we should pro¬ 
bably induce Russia to withdraw her invidious 
tariff^ as well as favour South America. 

The new situation in which Cuba and the 
Brazils are now placed, offers a favourable op- 


year 1802, according to the Third Report of the Special Com¬ 
mittee of Directors, p. 18, was £1,101,970 ; and, in common 
with our other exports, has probably since increased. But 
deducting only that sum, as the amount of the exports to 
China, those to India will be near £400,000 less than t those 
to the Brazils. The exports for British manufactures for the 
year 1821, are taken from the Administration of the Affairs of 
Great Britain, p, 103. 
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portunity of inducing those countries to follow the 
example of South America, in abolishing the slave 
trade; and of making this condition the basis of 
an arrangement under which their sugars shall be 
admitted into the home consumption of Great 
Britain. By availing ourselves with promptitude 
OMd policy of the present state of things, we have 
a fair prospect of obtaining the most important 
advantages to the cause of humanity, as well as 
to the commercial interests of the British empire. 

No valid objection can fairly be urged, even 
by the East Indians themselves, to the ad¬ 
mission of sugar from these countries. Mr. 
Prinscp will assuredly offer none ; if we may judge 
from the following passage in his pamphlet: The 
** French and Spanish islands, Surinam, Brazil, and 
“ the newly-emancipated state"-* upon the northern 
u and southern continents of America, can produce 
cheaper than our own islauds, and must all 
tc come directly or indirectly into competition with 
“ them. Are all these likewise to remain for ever 
“ excluded from the supply of the home market, 
“ as well as the produce of Eastern Asia?”*— 
Nor can the author of the pamphlet on Pro¬ 
tection to West India Sugar; for he says, “ I 
44 am no advocate for conferring a partial benefit 


% 

* Suggestions on East India Trade, p. 29. 
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w either on the East or the West Indians, bftt I 
“ am an advocate for competition.”* The sugar 
refiners will not; for they say, “ A free tiade is 
“ all they desiie, but against a free trade partially 
u granted they protest, as against the worst and 
most oppressive species of monopoly.”t— 
The West Indians can offer nope; for provided 
their piesent protecting duty be continued, they 
will retain all the advantages they now enjoy. The 
price of sugar throughout Europe regulates the 
price heir; and whether foreign sugars come to 
the Continent or to Great Britain, the effect upon 
their interests will be precisely the samp. 

It appeals incontrovertible that every eountiy 
that admits British ships and British manufactures, 
on the footing of the most favoured nations, 
gives us all the advantages that we derive from 
India, and, in some respects, much greater. Hav¬ 
ing no shipping of their own, they will neccssa- 
jily employ British ships and British seamen, 
while the East Indians are attempting to super¬ 
sede the use of both, by tpak-built ships, manned 
with lascars. The inhabitants of these countries 
do not manufacture for themselveg, and are in 
the habit of consuming Britisj^j^fianufactures; 


* On Protection to West India Sugar, j>. 4. 
1 Ibid, p, 38. 
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hut‘the East Indians do manufacture for them- 
selves, and use their own manufactuics. They 
uic besides an immutable race, fixed by then 
castes to iemain exactly in the same condition 
of life in which thev wcie bom; and thcicfoie, 
eveiy attempt to change their habits and man¬ 
ners, or to substitute British for Indian manu¬ 
factures among them, except in a very pur tial 
degne, must piove abortive. In the other conn- 
flies, the use of British manufactures will only 
he hounded by their means of pac ing for them ; 
those means, from the value and variety of their 
productions, are already great, and will rapidly 
incieasc, now that they have emancipated them, 
sehes from the state of oppression and subjec¬ 
tion m which they have so long been held. 

Various Biitish interests will also be bene¬ 
fited by this measure, particularly the manufac¬ 
tory of sugar refining. The sugar of India is, 
in general, soft, and unfit for the use of the 
refiners;* and the introduction of it into om 
home consumption would be injurious to them- 
as it would introduce the practice beie, that 
prevails upon the continent, of using clayed 
instead of refined sugar. The sugars of Cuba 


* Papers Telpec tipg the Manufacture undCultuie ofSujj;<ir 
iu Biitgh India. Appendix!, p.4,5. 
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and the Biazils, on the contiary, aie strong, and 
well adapted foi the use of the icfineis, ' For 
some years past, the number of our refineries 
has beeu giacluaily diminishing; and those upon 
the continent of Europe, wheie the sugars of the 
lhazils and Cuba are admitted into consumption, 
have gieatly inn eased. Hambuigh, Bremen, 
and Russia, couutiies without any sngai colonies 
of tlieii own, aie proofs of this fact; and the 
tefinmes established tlieie hy oui excluding 
these sugars, would he transferred heie, if we 
admitted them into our home consumption. Al¬ 
though Mr, Prinsep may speak of “ the absurd 
monopoly of sugar lefining, for the ad\antage 
of some seoie or two of Germans domiciled 
“ amongst us,” perhaps no manufactory can lie 
named, which gives encouragement in so great 
a degree, to the most valuable interests of the* 
countn, as sugar refining. The consumption of 
coals, potter y, lead, iron, copper, and other staple 
ai tides of manufacture, is immense, in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of the capital employed; and 
all these branches of our domestic industry 
would be incieased, by giving additional encou¬ 
ragement to our sugar refiners* 

Under the present system of excluding 
foreign sugais from our home consumption, they 
arc naturally shipped to other couutiies, wheie 
they are admitted on more favourable terms; 
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but if tlm objection be removed, in the manner 
proposed, and a reduction take place in our port 
charge**, as may he expected offer the expi¬ 
ration of the monopolies of our Dock Com¬ 
panies, we shall then obtain a clodded preference 
over every country in Europe.' The central 
situation of Great Britain, for shipping goods to 
every part of Europe; her ports being open at 
every season of the year, while tho>e of oui 
continental neighbours are for many months 
locked up by frost;' the solidity of British mer¬ 
chants, #hich gives security to propeity; the 
facility of obtaining advances upon produce, to 
any amount ; the universal resort of foreign 
purchasers to tins great mart; all these ciicum- 
stances, if we avail ourselves of them by a wise 
and liberal policy, combine to make this countly 
the emporium of Europe; and it may be con¬ 
fidently hoped that bis Majesty's Ministers will 
secure the unexampled opportunity that now 
offers,' of encouraging the manufacturing inte¬ 
rests, and at the same time of extending the 
navigation* and N consequently the naval power, 
of Great Britain, 

4 

It is «of the highest impoilance to form 
a correct estimate of the comparative value 
of trkde carried on with our own colonics, 
’ and with foreign poweis. Oh the former we 
can depend; on the latter, we canuot. The 
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legislating of our “colonics sue under the con- 
troul of the mother country; anti no 4Ct of 
theirs is valid, tilt it has received the sanction 
of the King of Great Biit.iin. With foreign 
powers wc have no such security. They may 
alter their systems of policy, form new and 
different alliances, or combine against that 
country which they have contributed to aggran¬ 
dize. All these changes aie in the coiu.se 
of human events; and we have not yet for¬ 
gotten the piohibitory decrees of Buonaparte, 
the continental system of Europe, nor the non- 
intcrconise and non-importation acts of America. 
If we tiust altogether to foreign tiade for the 
maintenance of our naval power, we shall be 
sme to lose it when wc want it most: for 
whenever a wai lakes place, the cheaper late at 
which neutiais can navigate, m point of freight 
and insurance, will throw all the carrying trade 
into their hands; and our seamen will have us, 
to find employment elsewhere, at the moment 
when our greatness, and even our existence a.s a 
nation, may depend upon their sci vices. These 
considerations make it imjwjrative upon us to 
protect our colonies, as the only sme means of 
maintaining 0111 naval supremacy. 

Out connexion with India is still less to be 
depended upon, than that with any foreign 
powei. No highei authoiity, on matters of 



East Indian policy, can be quoted than the late 
Mr. Warren Hastings; and he declared “ that 
“ we hold our empire there by a thread, which 
“ the breath of public opinion may break in a 
“ moment/’ We have raised and disciplined an 
ainiy among them, of one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand native troops. We have established naval 
arsenals there,and taught them the ait of building 
ships of war. We have enlightened their minds 
by the diffusion of knowledge, and knowledge is 
power. After having titus furnished them with 
all the materials of independence, would it 
not he absurd to suppose that they will never 
use them ; and that with fifty thousand Euro¬ 
peans we can keep one hunched millions of 
people hi subjection? Some future llyder Ally, 
orTippoo Sail), with equal talents and cnteiprise, 
but with better fortune tliati bis predecessors, 
will one day assert the independence of his 
countrymen, and overthrow’ that unhallowed 
empire, the foundations of which were laid, in 
British ambition, perfidy, and rapacity. 

Whenever colonies or dependencies become 
too great for the mother country, they as natu- 
ially and rcgulaily thiow off their dependence, 
as children do that of their parents, when they 
grow up to man's estate; and colonies therefore 
ought to be proportioned to the mother country, 
both in exteflt and population. Gteat Britain 
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violated this tide in*lu*r Noith American colo¬ 
nies; and she lost them. She has violated it 
still more in India, and theiefoic cannot retain 
it long; ami the examples of South America 
and the Brazils, which are both cases in point, 
ought to make her sensible of her danger, 

Uudei these circumstances, to tiust to 
India for our carrying tiadc, which is the 
foundation of our naval power, would be 
infatuation. Weie we to do this, instead of 
India being a dependency of Gnat Biitain, 
Great Butain would become dependent upon 
India; for on the possession of India her very 
existence would be staked. But she may safely 
s title i her cat tying tiadc to depend upon her 
West Indian colonies, a cluster of small islands, 
easily defended by a naval (bice, and the popu¬ 
lation of which is too inconsiderable, to admit * 
the lcmotest appiehension of their ever endca- 
vounng to render themselves independent. 

The veiy question we arc now agitating, 
was discussed last year in the Fiench Chamber 
of Deputies —Whether they should support 
their West Indian colonies, which, like our own, 
were in gieat distress, or leave them to their 
fate, and act upon those notions of fiee trade, 
which arc the populai doctrines of the day. 
The speech of their Minister of Finance on 
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that occasion was punted, and contains the 
following passages:— 

u The advocates For free trade call upon Fiance to 
alter her system, in consequence of the change that has 
taken place in those vast portions Ot America, winch in¬ 
vite the commerce of all Europe, and hid her relieve both 
herself and her colonies, from the yoke oi a double mono¬ 
poly, which paialjzes instead of animating their industry. 
The same ptospeiity that free trade has given to the 
Havannah, will he extended to Mai unique and Guada- 
loupe. Fiance will introduce, amongst mimoious na¬ 
tions, a taste for her manufactures, but which they never 
can purchase, if she shuts out their sugars hour her mar¬ 
ket. Fiance must import sugar; let her then pun base it 
where it can he procured at the cheapisi possible rate. 
The advocates for the colonial system insist on the advan¬ 
tage of employing ,‘JOO sad of French ships, in bunging 
produce which the wants of Fiance requite, hut which 
her soil cannot pioduce, from French colonics, lathti titan 
from foreign countries. The colonies are paid for them 
in French manufactuies; 01 the difference is expended in . 
Fiance, by planters who reside with their families in the 
mother country. That France is secure of thest advan¬ 
tages, because she regulates the legislation of her colonies; 
but can have no such security in her intercourse with 
foreigner. 


In commenting 4ipou these opposite doctrines, 
the Mifeei obxeives, *• Laws arc ceitmnly hot immu¬ 
table; but they should even be modified, and much ipoie 
icvoked, with guaat caution. The quotum hete is, whe- 
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ther we shall subveit an existing legislation, as ancient as 
our colonies, winch has been established by all the mart* 
lime powers of Europe, and which many yet maintain, to 
introduce one of a nature altogether contrary. We are 
aware that circumstances may require such innovations; 
but it is the duty of Government, rather to check than to 
run before public opinion. The existing s) stern of legis¬ 
lation has the tight of possession in Us favour; and a 
belter title must be produced, befoh? that right be taken 
away. The advocates for free Hade do not w'ish that 
France should renounce her colonies ; they know too well) 
that commercial profits are not the Sole consideration at¬ 
tached to colouial possessions. Y\ ill they show us how 
our colonics can remain French, if the market of France 
is not secured lor the sale of their pioduce ? We cannot 
believe that giving a free access tofoieign sugais, would 
lead to a large! exportation of French manufactures, when 
we find that the llavannah and the Biazils onl> take back 
one halt, and India one fifth of the value of the produce 
which we receive from them; so that by encouraging a 
larger import of their sugars,' we should only have a 
laiger balance to pay them in dollars. These consider¬ 
ations have determined us to propose an additional tax 
upon foieign sugars, particularly on those of India.^ 

The follow ing are extracts from the speech 
of Monsieur de Bounicnue, Minister of State, 
omthe same subject: 

b 

“ We to ill not ask it it is wise to risk the 
“ loss of what tre possess, by giving ourselves dp,' 
w (as is the fashion of the day,) to dangetioffb 
u innovations and Chimerical experiments. If we 
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" ought not to he on our guaid aguinst those 
‘‘apostles of independence—those speculators on 
“ the fate of nations, w ho preach the destruction of 
“ all that time lias consecrated, and the adoption 
“ of theories, suppositions, and dreams—if we 
“ ought to overthrow every thing, because they say 
“ all the world is in a state of revolution—if we 
“ ought to sacrifice an established and useful 
commerce to rash essays with unknown and dis- 
“ taut countries; or if nc ought to give ourselves 
“ up to the seducing speculations of modern phi* 
“ lanthropy, without maturely weighing the conse- 
“ quenccs of these doctrines? Happily, we are 
“ relieved from these discussions; wo possess 
ct colonies, and the Chamber has voted the ucces- 
“ sary expense of their maintenance. M e have, 
“ thereto!c, to consider the relation in which they 
“ stand to and we to them, and to sec whether, 
“ under present circumstances, so far from sepa- 
“ rating our reciprocal interests, we ought not to 
“ unite them still more closely. We shall then pro- 
“ ceed to enquire, whether the colonies stand hi 
“need, of relief; whether we ought to give them 
“relief; and in what manner that relief can best 
“ be given. As to the first point, the Director 
“ General has declared in his report, that the 
ct planters actually sustain a loss on every cwt. of 
« sugar. We are aware that complaints arc fre- 
“ quently accompanied with exaggeration ; but the 
u unanimity of those of the planters, the facts and 
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f< statements on which they arc founded, most of 
4< which stand uncontradieted, lead 11s to confide in 
their correctness. If, as is confirmed, sugar at 
“ 70 francs the cwt. only gives the planter three per 
“ cent, on his capital, the very existence of the 
44 colonies is threatened ; and we can no longer 
u doubt the necessity of giving them relief. When 
“ the greatest part of every thing they consume is 
4< taken from us—when every thing they pioduce 
“ is sent fo us—can we reject their claims? We 
“ miM either renounce our colonies or relieve 
“ them. They are our countrymen, we owe them 
“ assfotuncc and protection. If France wishes to 
“ have colonics, she must wish them to prosper; 
“ she cannot wish to keep them and devote them 
“ to ruin. Let us take caie not to wait till the 
“ patient dies, before we thiuk of administering him 
relief It is our interest to promote the prospe- 
“ rity of our colonics, because their prosperity 
44 is intimately connected with that of the cotn- 
“ merce, the manufactures, and the agriculture 
64 of the mother country.*’ The result of this 
discussion was the imposition of such an 
additional duty’ on foreign sugar, as would pre¬ 
vent its coining into competition with colonial 
sugai, in the home consumption of France, 
whenever the price did not give a fair remu¬ 
neration to the West Indian planter; and, on this 
principle, the home consumption duty on sugar 
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from India was incieased, liroui 24 livres 75 cents, 
to 40 livres 50 cents, per cwt. 

The Blitish colonies have much stronger 
claims to the protection of the mother countty 
than those of France, because their present (lis¬ 
tless originates in the measures of Government. 
At thexlose of the late war, Government insisted 
upon the cession of seveial additional West Indian 
colonies, and thus occasioned that surplus impoit 
of sugar above the consumption of the mother 
country, undt r the consequences of w hich the Bri¬ 
tish West Indian planters are now suffering. 
Government also by abolishing the slave trade, 
without waiting so to do in concert with the other 
powers of Europe, gave a stimulus to the foreign 
slave trade, and occasioned such an increase in the 
cultivation of sugar in the foreign colonies, that the 
supply lias exceeded the demand, and this excess 
has lowered the price all over Europe; for. as lias 
before been stated, the price in Europe regulates 
the price in Great Britain. 

The agricultural and manufacturing interests 
of G'*eat Britain are both protected. The West* 
Indian planters contribute to that protection, ip the 
enhanced prices of the supplies which they arc ob¬ 
liged to purchase; and therefore they have a just 
claim to protection in ttoek turn. Mr. Prinsep speaks 
of ihc “ natural monopoly enjoyed by the West 
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“ Indian growers of sugar, in tUe shorter distance 
u and less iiazardous navigation, in the greater 
u cheapness of freight and insurance, and in the 
<c certainty of quicker returns;’' and contends, it is 
<e upon that, aud upon that alone, that the calcula- 
** tions of the West Indian were built, and ought, 
“ in reason and justice, for ever to have rested.’’* 
Both the British agriculturists and manufacturers 
have Ibis natural monopoly, (ifit may be so called,) 
but have they not obtained other protection, and 
would they not be ruined without it ? In the pre¬ 
sent distress of the agriculturists, would ii be just 
to demote them to utter ruin, by taking off all 
restrictions on the importation of foreign corn? 
Yet this is the counterpart of the measure he pro¬ 
poses towards the West Indians. If this princi¬ 
ple be admitted as between Bast aud West Indian 
Sugar, it cannot be disputed as between Foreign 
and British corn. Some speculative political eco¬ 
nomists have, indeed, hazarded such doctrines, 
but they have met with feu supporters. That the 
consumer should buy every tiring where he can 
buy it cheapest, is just and true, as an abstract 
position; but not in the artificial state of society 
in which wre are placed. The principles of free 
trade require to be modified in their exer¬ 
cise, as much as the Navigation Act, which 
n 
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Mr. Prinsep is pleased to term, u the stalking 
“ horse of the commercial system/' and 4< the 
“ imaginary bulwark of our naval power;” but 
speaking of which, Adam Smith, the great cham¬ 
pion of free trade, declares, that “although some of 
the provisions of this famous Act probably origi¬ 
nated in a spirit of national animosity, yet they are 
all as wise as if they had been dictated by the most 
deliberate wisdomand in a subsequent passage, 
that “ as defence is of more importance than opu * 
lence, the Act of Navigation is perhaps, after all, 
the wisest of nil the commercial regulations of 
England.” 

O 


Perhaps the utmost perfection to which 
Government is capable of attaining, and the most 
flourishing state of human society that can possibly 
be imagined, is that, in which agriculture is encou¬ 
raged by manufactures, manufactures by commerce, 
and commerce by colonies. Great Britain happily 
enjoys all these advantages, in a greater degree 
than they were ever possessed by any other nation; 
and their beneficial results, heightened bv that 
free constitution which gives full scope to the 
exertions of every individual, have furnished her 
with those unexampled resources, which have 
made her at once the arbitress and the benefactress 
of Europe, the terror and the admiration of the 
world. L£t her then cherish the means by which 
these great ends have been accomplished, and not 




peculiarities of Christianity, the marriage insti¬ 
tution. By the salutary operation of these 
various improvements, the slaves would have 
become qualified for.the enjoyment of liberty; 
and preparation would have been made for that 
happy day when the yoke should be taken 
off for ever, when the blessed transmutation 
should take place of a degraded slave popula¬ 
tion into a free and industrious peasantry.* 


#* ' T- 

* it is the mere lmcessary to state that the views of the 
abolitionists were always directed towards the eMinciioti 
of slavery, after preparing the black population for the 
enjoyment of it; because, from sotne statements which 
were made in the Register-bill controversy, we may expect 
that our opponents will renew' the charge they then brought 
against us, that we had originally disclaimed all views of 
emancipating the slaves actually in the islands, confining 
ourselves exclusively to the prohibition of all future im¬ 
portations of Negroes. Our explanation is clear and 
short. Our opponents imputed to ' that our real intention 
was, immediately , to emancipate the'Slave population^of the 
Colonics: they were aware that there were many who flslt 
themselves bound by the most urgent principles of jus¬ 
tice and humanity at once to put an end to a system of 
crimes, which was so falsely called a trade in Negroes, who 
yet would oppose all endeavours , to emancipate the slaves 
without those previous and preparatory measures that would 
be requisite for enabling them to render, the acquisition of 
liberty either safe for their owners or beneficial to them¬ 
selves. ' We, in consequence," declared,'’ that although we 
certainly did look forward ultimately to the emancipation of, 
the slaves, yet that the object w^were then pursuing was only 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, Of which it was one grand 
recommendation^ that by stopping the further influx of un¬ 
civilised African’s, and by rendering the planters sensible 
that they must in future depend on the native increase for 
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We were top saoguine In our hopes as to 
the effects of the abolition in our colonies ; wc 
judged too favourably of human nature; we 
thought'foo well of,the colonial assemblies; we 
did not allow weight .enough to the effects of 
rooted prejudice and inveterate habits — to ab- 
senteeShip, a vice which, taken in its whole 
extent, is perhaps one of the most injurious of 
the whole system ; to the distressed-finances 
of the planters; and, abov%al), to the effects of 
the extreme degradatio 
to the Iqng and enfcir 
among them, with all its attendant blessings. 

True it is, that from the want of effectual Re¬ 
gister acts, the, experiment has not been fairly 
tried; as the abolition is.in consequence known 
to be a law that may easily be evaded. For, 
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keeping up theit slave population, it would teml powerfully 
to prepare the way for the great and happy change of slave 
into free labourers. Our adversaries, however, continuing 
artfully to copfouud abolition and emancipation, our .efforts 
were often employed in distinguishing between the two, and 
in distinctly and fully explaining our real meaning; nor 
am I conscious of any occasion, on which n?e disclaimed 
the intendonii?f emancipation, without accompanying the dis¬ 
claimer jvith thn clear explanation that it was immediate, not 
ultimat 2 emancipation, which we disclaimed. Not to men¬ 
tion declarations without number of our real meaning, vari¬ 
ous illustrations might be re#fred to of the chief speakers in 
those debates, which would prove that the emancipation of 
the slaves was th^ultimate, though not thejmmcdiate^bjcct, 
of all those who took the lead a 4 ? .advocates for the abolition 
of the Slave Trade. 


n of the Negro slaves, and 
e neglect of Christianity 


let it be ever bprnf in mind; that the ground 
of our persuasion was; that the 'absolute pro¬ 
hibition of all future importation of slaves into 
the colonies, provided haeans were adopted 
for insuring its permanent execution, wpuid 
exercise a sort Of moral compulsion over the 
minds of the planters* and even of their managers 
and overseers, and, indfece them, for the neces¬ 
sary end of maintaining the black population, 
to adopt , effectual measures'for reforming the 
principal abuses of the system : but it is mani¬ 
fest, that such compulsion Could not arise from 
a law which they had potyer to elude at plea¬ 
sure. I am willing, however, ibr ray own part, to 
admit that this fbuudation-stone of our hopes 
may have rested on sai\dy ground ; for what has , 
since passed has proved to me how little pru¬ 
dence and foresight can effect in opposition to 
live stubborn prejudices, and strong passions, and 
, inveterate habits that prevail In our .West Indian 
assemblies- With one single exception; in fa¬ 
vour of the free coloured people in Jamaica, 
the admission of their eyidinge, which, 4 how¬ 
ever, only placed them in the situation which 
they had always before occuj^^in. ; .of 1 
our 'Other' isiands,. 1 know ’ : jitofc'-y|ce' of 
the system hjuit has been -fboted^out,"; any 
material improvement that;/has, been adopted.' 
Npt „ only the abuses winch had been '.phipl^d, 
out by the abolitionists are still existing.ipl^all 
the it* original Force, but some of those reFbifm 
which had‘been urged on the colofiial legisla- 
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lures by their warmest .friends, and most ap¬ 
proved advocates, remain to this hour unadopted 
in every island* Mr* B. Edwards, for instance, 
near thirty years ago, in his History of the West 
Indies, recommended the introduction, wherever 
practicable, of the system of task-work, accom¬ 
panied of course with a law for.’’,securing to, the 
slave his little peculium* He recommended 
also, though with less confidence, a plan, for In¬ 
stituting among the slaves a sort of juries for 
the trial of petty offences— a measure which, he 
added, he had heard had been tried successfully 
in two instances in Jamaica, and which a hu¬ 
mane proprietor of Barbadoes, the late Mr. Steele, 
introduced, and for many years maintained with 
great advantage on his own estate. Another 
measure, which, as he truly stated, was of less 
doubtful efficacy, was strongly enforced by him $ 
namely* the duty of rendering the Sabbath a day 
of rest and religious improvement, by suppressing 
the Sunday markets, which he justly declared to 
be a disgrace to a Christian country. But above 
all the re&t, he pressed the reform of what 
he represented the greatest of all the Negro’s 
grievances, .and which he afterwards brought to 
the notice of the British Parliament. This was 
the liability of the slaves to be sold by creditors, 
11 nd er executions for the pay men t of debts. This 
grievance he alleged to be upheld and confirmed, 
though; not originally created, by a British Act 
of' Parliament, 5 Geo. 2. cap. 7*> which, he con» 
tended, it was necessary to repeal, in order to 
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enable the colonial legislatures to do away with 
the practice altogether. He declared it to be a 
guevance, remorseless and tyrannical in its prin¬ 
ciple, and dreadful in its effects j a grievance 
too, which it could not be urged occurred‘but 
seldom. a Unhappily,” lie added, “ It occurs 
e\ery day ; and, under the present system, will 
continue to occur, so long as men shall continue 
lobe un foil unate. Let this statute then,” said 
be, “be iof dly repealed, het the Negroes be 
at/adu d to tin fond, and sold with it** He even, 
airaigned the abolitionists ; as eminently criminal 
for not having solicited the repeal of that “exc* 
cruble statute,” as he termed it, though of its 
operation and even existence nineteen-twentieths 
of them perhaps were utterly 'ignorant. With 
no little pomp aud circumstance did this gen¬ 
tleman introduce and cany through Parliament, 
an act for icpealiug the statute coihplained of ? 
and he had the cordial and unanimous support oi’ 
all the abolitionists. This measure seemed to 
pledge the assemblies in the most effectual man¬ 
ner to follow up the principle of the repeal¬ 
ing act, by repealing also their own laws which 
bupported, and had, in fact, first; introduced the 
a uel practice: and this experiment on their hu¬ 
manity was tric'd, it must be admitted, under the 
most favourable circumstances; for Mr. B. Ed¬ 
wards’s proposal of attaching the shues to the 
land was strongly recommended to their adoption 
by theDu&e of Portland, then secretary of state 
foi the colonies, a nobleman well Known to he 



peculiarly acceptable to theju, m a circular lettm 
to the Governor. Yet of all our colonial lean*- 
latures, then thirteen in number, not one ha* 
in any degree reformed the grievance in ques¬ 
tion, much less, followed the suggestion of Mi. 
Edwards, by attaching the slaves to the planta¬ 
tions. The House of Assembly of Jamaica con¬ 
temptuously declined giving any answer at all to 
tlie Governor’s message upon the subject; and 
the slaves are still everywhere subject to that 
“remorseless dtod tyrannic rfl grievam e y 7> which 
above three-and-twei 1 ty ycais ago was so leei- 
ingly denounced io\ and condemned by, the 
British Parliament. 

Other mitigations of slavery bave^as long 
been recommended to the assemblies, even by 
their own most tespeotedadvocates in this coun¬ 
try ; but not one lias been effectually adopted. 
The laws which the various logidatmes have 
passed for such purposes, still precisely an¬ 
swer the description given by * Mr. Burke m 
his letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas, in 1 ? 
of such colonial statutes: “ 1 have seen/’ 
said he, after the passing of the celebrated 
consolidated Slave Laws of Jamaica, and of* 
other islands, u I have seen what has been 
done by the West Indian Assemblies. Jt is 
arrant trifling —they have done little, and 
wbat they have done is good Jar nothing* Jar 
it is totally destitute of an executory principle A 
Taking into consideration all the circumstance s 
tiny '’c^ompanied and followed the enactment 



of those laws, it i& difficult to suppose that they 
were not passed ’em the views state/!Aft the 
memorable letter betake yiotiCedof the Governor 
of Dominica, .and .which,/indeed, seemed to 
have been virtually recommended 4o them..in. 
the year-17% by tile West Indian committee j 
as the objects .suggested lb them by that body 
. were “ the joint purposes of opposing the plan 
of the abolitionists e, the abolition, of the 

Slave Trade,) “ and establishing the character of 
theWest Indian body,” One grand class of such 
laws, passed, indeed, at a considerably later 
period, ~w:the acts of the colonial assemblies for 
registering tlie slaves. With a view to prevent illi¬ 
cit importation,—are shown, by a report of the 
African institution, to bo wholly and manifestly 
ineffectual to their purpose. But the case, in 
several - of the islands, is still more opprobrious ; 
new laws have been passed, which, so far from 
even exhibiting any* show of a, wish to alleviate 
the pressure of the yoke of slavery, have ren¬ 
dered it more dreadfully galling, .and le$s toler¬ 
able, because even more than before; Hopeless. 
The individual manumission of slaves; by their 
masters, which has been provided for, with so 
much soemd policy as well us true Huimt'uiiy, by 
tlie laws in force in the Spanish, colonies, and has 
there been found productive of such happy ef¬ 
fects ; those individual manutnissionsj which, 
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* It is, in tlie original, “ the plan of Mr. Wllbcr&rcfc.* Scv 
paper* of ISCM. St, Vincent's, 1.7- , 
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while slavery prevailed here, ^ie English law assi¬ 
duously encouraged and promoted, have been 
cruelly restrained. They were long since, in one 
or two of our islands, subjected to discouraging 
regulations ;, but were, in most of our colonies, 
wholly unrestrained till within the last thirty 
years. Can - it be conceived possible, that 
even since the mitigation of slavery w r as recom¬ 
mended from the throne, in consequence of 
addresses from Parliament, several of the colo¬ 
nial legislatures have for the first time imposed, 
and others have greatly augmented, the fines 
tu be paid into their treasuries on the enfran¬ 
chising of slaves, so that in some colonies they 
amount nearly to an entire prohibition ? Such 
acts may be truly said to be "more* unjust in 
their principle, and more cniel and dangerous 
in their effects, than almost any other part of the 
dread!ul code of West Indian legislation. The 
laws of England, ever. favourable to manumis¬ 
sions, progressively rooted out the curse of sla¬ 
very from Our Native land ; but it is the opposite 
and opprobrious tendency of these colonial laws 
to make the barbarous institution perpetual. 1 
I press' these topics the more earnestly, be¬ 
cause there has prevailed among many of our 
statesmen, of late years, a most unwarrantable 
and pernicious disposition to leave ail that con¬ 
cerns tbg well-being of the slaves to the colonial 
legislatures. Surely this is a course manifestly 
contrary to the clearest obligations of duty. 
The very relation in which the Negro slaves and 
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the members of ttfe colonial assemblies, which 
consist wholly of their masters, stand towards 
each other,, is of itself a decisive reason why 
the imperial legislature ought to consider itself 
hound to exercise the office of an fimpire, or 
rather of a judge between them, as consti¬ 
tuting two parties of conflicting interests and 
feelings. And this, let it be t&membered, 
not merely because, knowing the frailty of our 
common nature, and its disposition tp abuse ab¬ 
solute pow^p we ought not to deliver the weaker 
party altogether into the power of the stronger; 
but because in the present instance there are 
peculiar objections of great force, some of which 
have been already noticed. In truth. West 
Indians must be exempt from the ordinary 
frailties of human nature, if, living continu¬ 
ally with those wretched beings, and witness¬ 
ing their extreme degradation and consequent 
depravity, they could entertain Ipr the Ne¬ 
groes, in an unimpaired:, degree, that equitable 
consideration and that fellow-feeling, which are 
due from man to man; so as to sympathise pro¬ 
perly with them in their sufferings and wrongs, 
or form a just estimate of their claims to per¬ 
sonal rights and moral, improvement. 

The fact ^s, that though the old prejudice, 
that the Negroes are creatures of an inferior 
nature, is no longer .maintained in terms, there 
is yet too much reason to fear that a latent 
impression arising from it still continues prac¬ 
tically to operate in the colonies, and to in- 



flueuce tbc minds of those who have the govern-* 
merit of the slates, in estimating their physical 
claims, and still more those of their moral nature. 
The colon 1st s,iudeed, ami the abolitionists, would 
differ as tt facts, in speaking of the .sufficiency 
of the slave's supply of food, and of his treat¬ 
ment in some otliqr particulars. But on what 
other principle tliih that of the inferiority of the 
species, can it fee explained, tliat, in estimating 
what is due to, the Negroes, all consideration of 
1 heir,moral nature has been altogether left out? 
When it is undeniable that they have, no more 
power, of giving j their testimony against any 
white ruffian by'whom they mayhavc been mat- 
treated; tliim if they were of the brute creation ; 
that they are worked Jibe Cattle, under the 
whip ; that they arc strangers to the institution 
of # marriage, and to all ‘the "blessed truths of 
Christianity ; how, but from their supposed in¬ 
feriority of ilatute, could we nevertheless be 
assured by the colonial legislatures, with the 
most unhesitating confidence, that whatever de¬ 
fects there might formerly have been in their 
treatment, they are now as well used as can 
reasonably be:desired ? If such be indeed their 
opinion,' whether that Opinion proceeds from 
the views here /intimated or not, it would stiJi 
suffice to show the criminality, of our commit¬ 
ting to them the destiny of the slaves. For let 
it be observed, there is not in this instance any 
difference as to the facts of tlfe case; nor do the 
colonists affirm what we deny, as to the moral 



degradation of the* slaves. Both parties, for 
instance, agree that promiscuous intercourse be¬ 
tween tbc'sexes, and Pagan darkness, arq nearly 
universal among'thcin; and yet the cpi^nists con¬ 
tend that, the slaves are as well treated and go¬ 
verned as they need t$ be. Can then the members 
of* the British*Parliament conscientiously devolve 
the duty of establishing such religious and moral 
reforms,,as I trust it must be the universal wish 
of every member of the. empire to introduce 
among the Negroes, upon those, who, to say no¬ 
thing of the extremity of personal degradation, 
consider marriage and Christianity as unworthy 
of their regard, in estimating the condition of* 
their fellow creatures? 

Indeed, the West Indians, in the warmth of 
argument, have gone still farther, and have even 
distinctly told us, again and again, and l am 
shocked to sa y that some of their partisans in this 
country have re-echoed the assertion, that these 
poor degraded beings, the Negro slaves, are as 
well or even better off whan our British peasan¬ 
try,—a proposition so monstrous/that nothing 
can possibly exhibit in a stronger light the ex¬ 
treme force of' the prejudices which must exist 
in the minds of its assertors. A Briton to com¬ 
pare the statS of a West Indian slave with that 
. of an English freeman, and to give the former 
the preference ! It is j.o ipjply an utter insensi¬ 
bility of the native feelings ami moral dignity 
of' man, no less than of the rights of English¬ 
men !! I will not condescend to argue this qncs?- 
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tion, as I might, on the ground .'of comparative 
feeding and clothing, and lodging, and medical 
attendance. Are these the only claims? are these 
the chief privileges of a rational and immortal 
being? Is the consciousness of personal inde¬ 
pendence not!ling ? are self-possession 1 and self- 
government nothing ? Is it of no account that 
our person^ are inviolate by any private authority, 
and that the whip is placed only in the hands of 
the public executioner 5 Is it of no value that we 
have the power of pursuing die occupation and 
the habits of life which we prefer ; that we have 
the prospect, or at least the hope, of improving our 
condition, and of rising, as we have seen others 
rise, from poverty and obscurity to comfort, and 
opulence, and distinction ? Again, are all the 
charities of the heart, which arise out of the do¬ 
mestic relations, to be considered as nothing; 
and, I may add, all their security too among men 
who are free agents, and not vendible chattels, 
liable continually to be torn from their dearest 
connections, and sent into a perpetual exile ? 
Are husband and wife, parent and child, terms 
of no meaning? Are willing services, or grate¬ 
ful returns for Voluntary kindnesses, nothing ? 
But, above all, is Christianity so little esteemed 
among us, that wc are to account as of no value 
the hope, u full of immortality,” th§ light of hea¬ 
venly truth, and all tlm consolations and sup¬ 
ports by which religion cheers the hearts and 
elevates the principles, and dignifies the conduct 
of multitudes of our labouring classes in this 




free and enlightened country ? Is it notjbing to 
be taught that all human distinctions will soon be 
at an end; that all the labours and sorrows of 
poverty and hardship will soon exist no more; 
and to know, oil the express authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, that the lower classed, instead of being an 
inferior order ip the creation* are ev£n the pre¬ 
ferable objects of the love of the Almighty ? 

But such wretched .sophisms a?s Insult the un¬ 
derstandings of mankind* are sometimes best 
answered by an appeal to their, feelings. Let 
me therefore ask, is there, in the whole of the 
three kingdoms, a parent or a husband so sordid 
and insensible that any sum, which the richest 
West Indian proprietor. could offer him, would 
be deemed a compensation for his suffering his 
wife or his daughter to be subjected to the brutal 
outrage of the cart-whip—to the savage lust of 
the driver — to the indecent, and degrading, and 
merciless punishment of’ a West Indian whip¬ 
ping ? If there were one so dead, I my not to 
every liberal, but to. every natural feeling, as 
that money £ould purchase of him such con¬ 
cessions, such a wretch, and he alone, would 


be capable of the farther sacrifices necessary for 
degrading an English peasant to the condition 
of a West Ip dian slave. He might consent to 
sell the liberty of his own children, and to bar¬ 
ter away even the blessings conferred on him¬ 
self by that religion which declares to him that 
hiS master, no less than himself, has a Master 


in heaven — a common Creator, who is no re- 
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.peeler" ofperafens, and in#whose presence lie 
may weekly Stiffed on‘theysa.ine Spiritual level 
with his Superiors Jn rank, to be reminded of 
their' common origin, ' conimod'; .responsibility, 
and conimpir 'final and irreversible ac- 

count- r'V’/' ■ y ' ' 

But 1 ■will -plish no farther a comparison which 
it is painful arid humiliating to contemplate : let. 
it however be rdtneinbcred, that it is to those 
who have professed insensibility to this odious 
contrast that the destiny of the poor slaves 
would'be committed, were we to leave them to 
the disposal of the colonial legislatures. 

There is another consideration, which, on a 
moment's reflection, will appear perhaps not 
less decisive. The a'dvofcates for the Negroes 
declare without reserve, as from the first 
they declared, that the reforms they wish to 
introduce are intended, by preparing the slaves 
for the possession of self-government, for the 
purpose of ' gradually "ami safely doing away 
slavery altogether, and transmuting the wretched 
Africans into thW .‘condition office British la¬ 
bourers. ‘/‘Now, let it never be forgotten, tlfe 
West Indian legislatures, and alfnost all the 
colonists, with one concurrent voice, declare 
that the emancipation of the slaveV, within any, 
period except that to which an antediluvian 
might have looked forward, would he their utter 
ruin. Shall we then devolve the duty of' intro¬ 
ducing into the West 

refonxis \vhioh, # oilc,fc effected, would retulci it 
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manifestly impossible to detain the slave in his 
present degrading bondage, on those who plainly 
tell us that his being delivered from it Would be 
productive of their otter ruin? Can they be 
expected to labour fairly in producing reforms, 
the ultimate object of which t hey do not merely 
regard as superfluous, but dread as most per¬ 
nicious and destructive? Should we act thus in 
any parallel instance ? All comparisons on tins 
subject arc weak j but suppose that, through a cri¬ 
minal inadvertency, we had administered some 
poisonous substance to a fallow creature, who had 
a special claim to our protection and kindness; 
that we had. deeply injured his constitution, and 
that the comfort of all his future life, or probably 
ills life itself, should depend on his being im¬ 
mediately put under a course, of the ablest me¬ 
dical treatment. Supposing afeo—-surely in such 
a case no unnatural supposition— that we left 
the deepest dist ress of mind from the conscious¬ 
ness of the wrong we had done to this poor suf¬ 
ferer, and were prompted,alike by conscience and 
feeling, to use our utmost possible endeavours to 
restore him to ease and health—should we be 
satisfied with committing this patient into the 
hands of some medical practitioner, whom other¬ 
wise we might have been disposed to employ,il lie 
were to state to us, contrary to our plain know¬ 
ledge of the fact, “ The man has taken no 
poison— his health lias sustained no injury-—he 
is already as sound and well as he needs to bt\ 
and requires no farther medical care.” But we 
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may put the Case still more strongly: — Sup¬ 
posing there were a declared opposition of inte¬ 
rest between the patient and this same medical 
practitioner, and that the latter conceived that 
the recovery of the patient would prove fatal to 
his own future fortunes — could v/c then, as 
honest and rational men, commit the case to his 
uncontrouled management alone? If we did, 
who would not pronounce bur alleged sorrow for 
the injury we had done, and our earnest wish 
to repair it, to be no better than hypocritical 
affectation. 

fr v 

Let me not be conceived to dwelt on this topic 
with unreasonable pertinacity. In truth, prac¬ 
tically speaking, the fate of the Negro slaves, 
so far at least as a safe arid peaceable reform of 
the system is in question, hinges entirely on this 
point. Of this the colonists themselves are well 
aware ; and, wise in their generation, they there¬ 
fore take their principal stand on the ground of 
objecting to the interference of the imperial legis¬ 
lature for the protection of the slaves, though 
this is an objection which did not even m much 
as present itself to the inquiring mind of Mr. 
Burke, when in the year 1780 he drew up his 
plan for the reformation of the Negro system 5 
or in 1792, when he communicated it to his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers. Lor we cannot suppose that 
had it suggested itself to his mind, as an ob¬ 
stacle to the introduction of his plan, he would 
have left it quite unnoticed. Few, if any, are 
bold enough to claim for,the assemblies an ex- 
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elusive jurisdiction on these subjects’ as their 
right, They only tell us ,of the delicacy of Par¬ 
liamentary interference in such matters of inter¬ 
nal legislation. This delicacy, however, was not 
felt, 1 repeat it, by Mr. Burke. As/Jittie was it 

felt by Mr. Dundas, the avowed advocate of the 
* 

Cplonies, when, in 179$, Jie. brought* forward 
ids plan of emancipation* .Wc. may therefore 
certainly conclude, that no such objection oc¬ 
curred to that experienced statesman, who, as a 
minister of the crown, was called on for great 
circumspection, especially in regard to measures 
proposed by himself; but who, like Mr. Burke, 
never condescended to notice any such objection 
to the plan which he laid before t(|p House of 
Commons. 

To persons not conversant with the state of 
things in the West Indies, it may appear plau¬ 
sible to say, that the assemblies arid their con¬ 
stituents are the most competent, in point of 
information, to the important work of reform; 
and many are apt, perhaps, to be misled by a 
supposed analogy between the relations of mas¬ 
ter and slave in the West indies, and*'those of 
the owner or occupier of land and lps labourers 
in this country. But there js in fact no just 
analogy hetwyeen them ; nor are the colonial le¬ 
gislatures composed of such men as the West 
• Indian proprietors whom we are accustomed to 
see in this country; many of whom are per¬ 
sonally strangers to their estates, and to the 
crimes and miseries of the system by which they 

K $ ■ 



are governed.. Nor is the moral state of the 
whites resident in the West Indies, less differ¬ 
ent from that of the corresponding classes of 
our countrymen in their native land. It has 
been most Wily remarked by Mr. Brougham, 
in his able work on colonial policy, that the 
agriculture of the West Indies has always been 
of a nature nearly allied to commercial adven¬ 
ture ; and the spirit of adventure, as he justly ob¬ 
serves, is, in such circumstances, unfavourable 
to morals and to manners. Mr. B. means of 

1 4 \ ‘ ■ 

course, as the context shews, not such commer¬ 
cial enterprise as belongs to, the mercantile cha¬ 
racter in its proper clement, but that of which 
man is tjr^fehibject, in the gaming agricultural 
speculations of a sugar colony. He means, that 
it gives none of the proper virtues of the indus¬ 
trious European merchant , and still less of those 
steady local attachments which belong to the 
landed proprietor here, and make him the natu¬ 
ral patron of the labouring class, settled on his he¬ 
reditary property. “ The object of a West India 
resident speculator,” he observes, “isttot to live, 
but to gain $ not to enjoy, but to save; not to sub¬ 
sist in the colonies, but to prepare for shining in 
the mother country.” This I am well aware wil 1 
be an offensive, as I am sure it is to me & painful 
topic; but it ought not on that account to 
be left put of view ; and any one who wishes to 
forma just notion of the effects of these causes 
will find them stated in the work above-men¬ 
tioned, with the accustomed force of that very 
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powerful writer.,* <* Even in the French islands, 
where there have been always far more resident 
proprietors than in our own, the same causes 
are stated by Mr. Malonet, himself a colonist, 
to operate powerfully, ami topmcWce in a con¬ 
siderable degree similar bad effects. 

And is it to societies consisting of such ele¬ 
ments aS these, that a humane and enlightened 
legislature can conscientiously delegate its duties 

* Mr. Brougham mtfst he understood to intend to state only 
the tendency and general effects of the causes he has been 
enumerating. When individuals manifest that they are ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule, it is so much the more to their honour. 
“ A colony,” he remarks, “ composed of such adventurers, is 
peopled by a race of jxxen all hastening to ^pw rich, and 
eager to acquire wealth for the gratification of avarice or 
voluptuousness.” u The cc^tinuance of the members in 
this society is as short as possible ” ** What,” they may he 

supposed to say to themselves, “ what, though our conduct 
is incorrect, and our manners dissolute ? 1 We shall accom¬ 
modate them to those of our European countrymen when 
we return.” “ Such X fear is the natural language of men 
in those circumstanced But their manners are affected also 
by other peculiarities in their situation. The want of mo¬ 
dest female society, the general case on the plantations re¬ 
mote from the towns, while It brutalizes the mind and man¬ 
ners of men, necessarily deprives them of all the virtuous 
pleasures of domestic life, and frees them from those re¬ 
straints which the presence of a family always imposes on 
the conduct of #ie most profligate men.. The witnesses of 
the planters' actions are the companions of hi* debaucheries, 
or the wretched beings who tremble at Ins nod, while they 
minister to the indulgence of his brutat appetite; and Impose 
no more check upon his excesses than if they wanted that 
. faculty,, of speech which almost alone distinguishes them 
from the beast* that surround tin in.” 
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as to religious and moral reforms ; reforms too, as 
Las been already shewn, which the colonists not 
only slight as frivolous, but condemn as ruinous. 
Let it be further taken into account, that t lie 
formation ofelaws and regulations for the slaves 
is not left to the uncontrouied sentiments and 
feelings of the more affluent, and consequently* 
it may be presumed, more liberal of the resi¬ 
dent laud-owners. Lor the colonial house of 
assembly, which answers to our House of Com¬ 
mons, is chosen by the resident white proprie¬ 
tors at large, and must necessarily be governed in 
great measure by their general sentiments and 
feelings. Nor can at be supposed to be uninflu¬ 
enced by what is here called the popular voice, 
but which, in the West Indies, is the voice off he 
white colon his only, alut these too of the lower 
order, among whom the esprit de corps is peculi¬ 
arly strong. These borderers on the despised 
coloured race are naturally the -most hostile to 
them, and the most tenacious of those com- 
plexionai privileges which constitute their own 
social elevation. The voice, therefore, of the 
populace in the West Indies, or what may be 
called the cry of the mob, is always adverse 10 
the humane and liberal principles by which the 
slavery of thejdacks should be mitigated, and 
by which they should be gradually prepared for 
the enjoyment of freedom. 

Thes#' considerations are of no trifling mo¬ 
ment ; and they may be, in some measure, illus¬ 
trated by som$ transactions which took place 
not long ago in the largest, except Jamaica, 



and the longest, s&ttled of all our colonies, the 
island ofBarbadoes ; though there are in that co¬ 
lony more resident proprietors than in any other, 
in proportion to the whole population, r ihe tacts 
I here allude to may have the jj&re weight, 
because , they are not liable to the objection, 
which has been sometimes nrged against the 
abolitionists when they have quoted laWs and 
transactions of an old date, that they formed 
an unfair test of the opinions and feelings of 
the present generation \ tor they took place so 
recently as the latter part* of 1804 . 

It had long been a reproach to Barbadoes, 
that the murder of a si aye by bis owner, instead 
of being a capital crime, as in most of our other 
West Indian colonies, was, in that colony, pu¬ 
nishable only by a-fine of 15 /.* Lord Ncaforth, 
the governor, therefore, himself a West Indian 
proprietor, wishing to wipe off the blot, sent a 
message, in the common form, to the house of 
assembly, recommending that an. act should, he 
passed to make the murder of a slave a capital 


* The murder of another man's slave was punished more 
severely, the penalty being then l ZoL to be.* paid to the 
public.treasury, and double the slaves value tp' lhe owner, 
tint to subject the criminal to any punishment, the murder 
was to have been committed “ of wantonne.-», or only ot 
bloody mindedlless or cruel intention > and lest there 
should be any disposition to visit the crime too severely, it ' 
was specially enacted, that “ if any Negro »r other slave 
under punishment by his master or his order, for running 
nwujy, or any other crimes or misdemeanors towards his stud 
* master, unfortunately shell suffer in life or member, whi ' 
seldom happens, no persoris^johaisoever shall he liable to <enn 

jluc therefore" • . . * 


* 



Jelony. There seems everjf reason to believe 
that the council, or colonial house of lords, 
would gladly have absented to the proposition* 
But strange m it may appear to those who arc 
unacquainft^l with West Indian prejudices, not¬ 
withstanding the time and manner in which 
the proposition was brought, forward, the house 
of assembly absolutely refused to make the 
alteration. , . 

i 

If the hare statement of this fact must shock 
every liberal mind, how much will the shock 
be increased, when* it is known under what 
circumstances it was that this refusal took 
place. For it had happened very recently, that 
several most wanton and atrocious murders had 
been committed on slaves; and some of them 
accompanied with circumstances of the most 
horrid and disgusting barbarity. Lord Seaforth 
felt all the horror likely to be produced by such 
incidents in a generous and feeling mind* He 
writes thus to Lord Camden,- then the Secretary 
of. State for the Colonies* “ I inclose the At-, 
torney-general’s letter to me on the subject of 
the Negroes so most wantonly murdered. 1 am 
sorry to s^ay, ■ several other , instances of the same 
barbarity h'atife occurred, with which 1 have not 
troubled yoinf Lordship, as I hrdy wished to 
make you acquainted with the subject in ge¬ 
nera ]. 0 ■ It is due to Mr* Beccles, the Attorney- 
general,* and to Mr. Cpulthurst, the Advocate- 
general, to state, that they also felt and expressed 
themselves on^ the occasion just as persons in 



the same rank.of fife would have done in tins 
country. Lord Seaforth also thus described the 
official papers he transmitted, as to the murders 
lie had mentioned in some former letters, u they 
are selected from a great number , apfforrg which, 

there is not one in contradiction of the horrible 

* + 

facts. The truth is, that nothing has given me 
'more trouble to get to the bottom of, than this 
business, so horribly absurd are the prejudices of 
the people. However, a great part of my ob¬ 
ject is answered by the alarm my interference 
lias excited, and the attention ’ it has called 
to the business. Bills are already proposed 
to make murder felony in both the council and 
the assembly, but I fear they will be thrown 
out for the present in the assembly : the coun¬ 
cil are unanimous, on the side of humanity. * 

Lord Seaforth** prediction was but too fully 

' , ‘ •. t ;/ 

* The letter from the Attorney-general,, of Barbadoes to 
Lord Seaforth throws so much light, on the popular feel- 
big of the lower class of white men in Barbadoes, that 
it ought not to be suppressed, although it is a humi¬ 
liating and disgusting recital * — ‘‘ Extract of a letter from 
the Attorney-general of Barbadoes to the Governor of 
the Island : —• 44 A- Mr. ——-—the manager of a plant¬ 
ation in the neighbourhood, had some months.before pur¬ 
chased an African lad, who was much attached to his per¬ 
son. and slept in«i passage contiguous to his chamber. On 
Sunday night there was an aJatm of fire in the plantation, 
which induced Mr.-————* to gto W hastily, and the next 
morning he missed the lad, who lie supposed intended to 
follow him in the night, and had mistaken his way. 'ti^sent 
,to his neighbours, and to Mr, Ot among the rest, to ififonr 
them that his African lad had accidentally strayed from him e 
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verified;—ihc assembly threw out the bill, and 
the Jaw against wilful murder remained in, its 
pristine state, */ •* v 


that he eoukjfoot speak u word of English, ami that possibly 
he might be found breaking canes, or taking something che 
for hk.support; in which ease, he, ^quested that they would 

not injure him, bat return hinb and he, Mr. c—■-— himself,' 

would pay any damage he might have coopwucd. x \ day or 
! wo after the' owner of the boy was informed that Mr. C. 
and H. had killed a Negro in a neighbouring gully, and 
1 juried him there. He went to Mr* C. -to inquire into the 
truth of the report, and intended to have the grave opene d, 
to sec whether it wasjii$ African lad. Mr ., C. told him, a 
Ncgro had been hilled and buried there ; hut Qesured’hini it urns 
■nut his , for he Lnew him vfrry well, un'd he need not he at the 
trouble of opening the grave. UjUm ihu the owner went away 
satisfied. But receiving further information, which left no 
doubt upon his mind that it was his Negro, he returned, and 
opened the grave, and found it to be so. I was his hading 
counsel, and the facts stated in my ‘brief were as follows: 
That C. and II. being informed that? thwre was a Negro lurk*** 
ihgin the gully/went mmied with tfyuskehs,.and took several 
Negro men with them. Tito poor African, seeing a,parcel 
of men coming to attack him, was frightened; he took up a 
stone to defend himself,'Sod retreated into a cleft rock, where 
they could pot easily come at him Hiifey then Went, for some 
trash, put it' into the crevices of tile rock behind him, 
and set it on fire : after it had burnt so as to scorch the 
poor fellow, ybejpan into a pool of water close by ; they sent 
a Negro to bring* him out, and he threw tin* stone at the 
Negro ; upon \0iich the two white inch hr/d several times at 
him with' the guns loaded with shot, and thfc Negroes polled- 
him with* stones. He was* »at length, dragged out of,the 
pool• in 1st dying condition, for he had not only received 
.several .Qftilses fronvtbfe stores, but his breast was ( >o pierced 
with the shot, that it Warlike a cullender. Thgtdhile suvugi y 
ordered the Negates" to dig a grape, and whilst*they were dig - 



i si ion hi be gl.Ul lo be able 1 o iefer the cun* 
luU o! the assembly, m this mstamc, aliogctht i 
> tin nithicnce ofc the lowei ouiuaj o\ei their 
munis. This, doubtless, we may hope, had some 
__ _ _ 

u /i it, lh( poor ntalarf made titans of bcgiing for voter y 
-i/// h iov urt (ncn to htm y but m soon os the grave was 
T/« , hi was tin own into it, mid coturfd ou*t * and time warns 
H In some lould wluttu r Ik tun thin qit'U dead. 0 and H. 
iU uthis hut tin owDCi assmed me that he < mild piovt* it 
h) rnou than one witness, and I hive mason to be hi \e u to 
b mu , bu just on thodiy of tn il t and II did not suffet 
tin cause to conn to a he tun#, Imf p tid tin penalties and 
tin to ts ol suit, which it i* not ^uppotTtd they would have 
done hid the) bun innocent. 

u I have the honoui tube, &n , 

i In sime tid inaction, with aitothr i fa moie* die idiullmu- 
]< \ m whn h there was a dt liberate u>L,snuit> oi t rui ity winch 
ilmo ♦ »u< uU belief, but of which l will pate* my nuclei* 
tin until, ntchtcd, with seticth any \dilation as to <u 
turns! nec'o> by the ^dvociti*- eneial, who a*> well as tin 
jx nth mao of whose t&Ute the criminal whs tin manage t, 
md who wa&» at the tune abst nt, cVpubsed their most lively 
•udi^n 4 tio x agunst Bitch liorncl ciuthy It may be proper 
to runul that tlu '-loiyol the pooi boy %fjtUngiy sin \\* 
ihal tucli prot< t tion Aft the Negro slave occasionally it - 
cues ttom tin laws, n too oftei t, be ascMxcl *&thei to 
tin niiAers c ue ot his prnpetty, than to any ''«hi geno- 
ku.s motive. Tin mistci, m thin cast, whin he hul only 
tias m to behevi that a Ni.* oht ! bun killed and burnt! out 
of In wav, « id *t t tint it was hit* own slave, pocs away 
at 1. Is time u human hung who in this u entry would 
Imvt o done > A« un it is i suggestion winch tin cucum* 
1 un t s ol the htoiy < nlc ice on us, ib*J) 4 tlie moved whic4ji sa 
n wcojlccud,. us cad of In m shoe kedut *u<h bai bai tty,wen 
i. <1 i ihcttoisoi it, i 1 then vu ht u th< white tv«h’U», 
tin Attorney eenual justly, style s th m, mdu ill *Nt no 
who wuc piisent to chga^iaie for.llmr wretched conntn 
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share in producing the effect ; though consider¬ 
ing that in their circumstances it was peculiarly 
their duty to set the tone of public judgment 
and feeling to the bulk of the community, this 
would noYhe a very creditable plea. But it is 
due to truth to remark, that there is no hint to 
this effect in the papers laid before the House 
of Commons: op the contrary, in the As¬ 
sembly’s answer, there is an expression of re¬ 
sentment against the Governor, and an inti¬ 
mation of the danger of interfering between 
master and slave. 

This incident will exhibit to every considerate 
reader a striking specimen of the slate of the 
public mind in the West'ladies, at least so re¬ 
cently as 1805, in regard to the African race : 
and it lUay serve in some degree to shew the error 
into which we should fall, by conceiving that the 
hulk of the white population in our colonies, in 
estimating the pioper conduct to be observed 
towards the slaves, would think and feel like 
ourselves. Even m this land of liberty and hu¬ 
manity, acts of atrocious cruelty have been per¬ 
petrated. We ha\ e heard of an apprentice being 
starved to death by her mistress \ ami, more re¬ 
cently, the British Governor of an African set¬ 
tlement caused the death of a sqjdier by exces- 


mun. They knew their gfcati too well to refuse ; and accord¬ 
ingly, with a promptitude of obedience which, with ah our 
ideas dftheir sunk and prosttuti spirits, must surpnse us, they 

immediately executed the oidei. 

* * 
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sive punishment, fhit what was the effect on 
the public mind ? In both cases*it was difficult 
to prevent the populace from anticipating 
execution of the sentence of the law. In Bar- 
badoes, on the contrary, the propos^/to punish 
such enormities by more than a small fine, was 
just as unpopular as it would be in this country, 
to inflict a punishment which should be utterly 
disproportionate to the crime—such as hanging 
a man for petty larceny. Except among the 
highest and best educated classes, the natural 
sympathy was reversed; and the most horrible 
murders, some of them attended with circum- 
stances too shocking for recital, Instead of ex¬ 
citing any just commiseration for the Negro 
race, had actually worked in the opposite di¬ 
rection. And is it to assemblies subject to the 
influence of such popular prejudices as these, 
and sitting in the bosom of such communities, 
that we can comrriit the temporal and eternal in¬ 
terests of many hundred thousands of these 
^despised fellow creatures? 

If this case itself suggests to us a useful dis^ 
trust of the colonial assemblies, in what relates to 
the Negroes, the sequel of it will not perhaps be 
Jess useful in enabling us to judge of their pro¬ 
bable conduct, jeven when they may profess h de¬ 
posit ion to conform to our wishes. Whether it was 
that the influence of the higher members of the 
Barbadoes community worked, at last upon the 
i)iiiuls of the assembly, or that the effect likely 
to be produced in the English Parliament led 



to a change of conduct, so it was that the as¬ 
sembly ultimately gave way, and it was supposed, 
that by the new law of Barbadoes, no less than 
by that,.of the other islands, the wilful murder 
of a. slav£ywas made *a capital offence. Such, 
indeed, was the statement made afterwards by 
more than one advocate for the West Indians, 
in the controversy in 1810, concerning the* 
Registry Bill; and the abolitionists were re¬ 
proached with having referred to a period 
when the law had been different* as if it lmd 
.been of an antiquated date* Yet, when the sta¬ 
tute book itself, was examined, (which, I con¬ 
fess, not doubting the accuracy of the statement, 
I did not look into for several years,) it was 
found that the alleged reformation of the law 
is highly problematical at least* if not dearly 
and totally evasive; for instead of simply de¬ 
claring the well-defined crime of wilful murder 
to be a eapitaf felony when perpetrated on a 
slave, the enacting woids are, “ if any person 
shall hereafter wilfully, maliciously , wantonly 
and without provocation kill md murder any 
.♦slave, &c.? ? 1ft hereafter, any of those “ White 
iSV/t^-^/’ so justly termed such by the Attor¬ 
ney-general of Barbadoes, in wreaking their ven¬ 
geance on the wretched subjects of their tyranny, 
sftould actually murder any of their slaves, or 
the slaves of others, would there be a hope, 
even. If all the scarcely superable obstacles 
arising from the absolute rejection of Negro 
testimony weje to be overcome, of a conviction 



under the terms o f this act ? What offender 
could be unable to prove, to the satisfaction of a> 
Barbadoes jury, that there had been somr provo¬ 
cation ? Yet this is the amended, this, f sup¬ 
pose, the ameliorating law passed in^fpril, 1805, 
entitled, “ An act for Ike better protection of the 
slaves of this island.* 


Surely, with these and the many other evi¬ 
dences we have had of the state of mind 
speeding Negroes, which prevails in the Colo¬ 
nies, we should be more culpable than they, 
if we were still to commit implicitly to their 
legislatures the task of devising and carrying 
into execution such physical and moral reforms 
as humanity demands in the slavery of the West 
Indies. More culpable ; I say it advisedly ; for, 
though it is no praise to us, but to the good pro¬ 
vidence of God, we are exempt from the in¬ 
fluence of the harsh prejudices* to which they, 
in some degree by our concurrent fault, have 
been subjected. 

The information also, which we now possess, 
as to the African diameter, would aggravate our 


criminality. For though the day, I trust, is gone 
by for ever, in which the alleged inferiority of 
intellect and incurable barbarity of the African 
race were supposed to extenuate their oppres¬ 
sion, yet it ought not to be left unnoticed, 
that the notions which formerly prevailed to 
their prejudice, in these respects, have of late 


, * See papers entitled Colonial Laws respecting Slaves, 

J788 —1815, ordered by tbc House of Commons to be 
printed, 5fcb April, 1816. 
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years been abundantly refuted, not only by 
authority but experience. It may be confi¬ 
dently affirmed, that there never was am' un¬ 
civilised people of whose dispositions we have 
received a\piore amiable character than that 
which is given of the native Africans by 
Parke and Golberry, both of whom visited those 
districts of Africa from which victims for the 
Slave Trade were furnished; and whose testi¬ 
mony in their favour will naturally be admitted 
with less reserve, because neither of them could 
be biassed by any wish to discountenance the 
Slave Trade, they having evidently felt no de¬ 
sire for its abolition. 

But it is at Sierra Leone, that long despised 
and calumniated colony, that the African cha¬ 
racter has been most effectually and experi¬ 
mental! v vindicated. The first seeds of* civiliz- 
ation which were sown there by the Christian 
philanthropy of Mr. Granville Sharpe nearly 
perished from the unkindly soil to which they 
had been committed; hut they were saved from 
early destruction, and cultured at length suc¬ 
cessfully, under the fostering care and indefa¬ 
tigable attention of the late excellent Mr. H: 
Thornton, and by other good and able men, who, 
both at home and in the colony, co-operated 
with him ; by one living benefactor especially, 
who will be hereafter venerated as the steady, 
enlightened, and unwearied, though unosten¬ 
tatious friend of Africa. It is at Sierra Leone 
that the. great experiment on human nature has 



been tried ; and tfwrc it bas appeared, that the 
poor African barbarians, just rescued from the 
holds of slave-ships, are capable, not merely of 
being civilized, but of soon enjoying, witli ad¬ 
vantage, the rights and institution^of British 
freemen. In truth, to have formed any con¬ 
clusions against the Negroes from the expe¬ 
dience we had of them in their state of bon¬ 
dage, was not less unphilosophical than unjusfT" 
It was remarked by M. Dupuis, the British 
consul at Mogadore, that even the: generality 
of 1 European Christians, after a long captivity 
and severe treatment. among the Arabs, ap¬ 
peared at first exceedingly stupid and insensible. 
4< rf,” he adds, “ they have been any consi¬ 
derable lime in slavery, they appear lost to 
reason ami feeling; their spirits broken, and 
their faculties sunk m a species of stupor, which 
I am unable adequately to describe. They ap¬ 
peal* degraded even below 'the Negro slave* 
The succession of hardships, ^without any pro¬ 
tecting law to which they can appeal tor any 
alleviation or redress, Seems to : destroy every 
spring of exertion or hope in their minds. They 
appear’'indifferent to every thing around them; 
abject, servile, and brutish.”* 

If the native intelligence and buoyant in¬ 
dependence of Britons cannot; survive “ in the 
dank and baleful climate of personal slavery, 
could it be reasonably expected that the poor 


s See Quarterly Review for January 7* Article, 

, *■ * , V * *' ■* \ , 

7 'umbuctoo* 
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Africans, unsupported by Any consciousness of 
personal dignity or civil rights, should not yield 
to thg malignant influences to which they had so 
long been subjected, and be depressed even be¬ 
low the ieV?l of the human species? But at 
Sierra Leone, they have resumed the statufe and 
port of men, and have acquired, in an eminent 
degree, the virtues of the citizen and the sub¬ 
ject. Witness the peace, and order, and loyalty 
which have generally prevailed in this colony, 
in a remarkable degree ; especially under the 
present excellent Governor, Sir Charles Mc¬ 
Carthy. Still more, these recent savages, having 
become the subjects of religious and moral cul¬ 
ture, have manifested the greatest willingness to 
receive instruction, and made a practical profi¬ 
ciency in Christianity, such as might put Eu¬ 
ropeans to the blush. Not only have they 
learned with facility the principles of the Chris¬ 
tian faith ; but they have shewn, by their mutual 
kindnesses, and by the attachment and gratitude 
to their worthy pastors and superintendents, 
that they have derived from their knowledge of 
Christianity its moral and practical fruits. 

The same testimony as to the progress of the 
Negro children, in common school learning, has 
been given by ail the masters who have instructed 
them in the Island of Hayti; and the mission¬ 
aries, in our different West Indian islands, 
testify, with one consent, the gratitude and at¬ 
tachment which the West Indian, no less than 
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the Sierra Leone Negroes feel to those who con¬ 
descend to become their teachers. 

Again, the impression so assiduously attempted 
heretofore'* to be made, that the indolence of 
the Negro race was utterly incurab#£, and that 
without the driving whip they never would 
willingly engage in agricultural labour. Inis 
been shewn to be utterly without foundation, 
Mr. Parke relates* that the Africans, when 
prompted by any adequate motives, would work 
diligently and perseveringly both in agricultural 
and manufacturing labours* And there is on 
the African coast a whole nation of the most 
muscular men and the hardiest labourers, who, 
from their known industry, are hired both for 
government service, and by the European 
traders, as workmen, both on shipboard and on 
shore. 

Nor have instances of a similar kind been 
wanting even in the West Indies, whenever 
circumstances have been at all favourable to 
voluntary industry. Since the dissolution of 
the black corps, (a measure which the abo¬ 
litionists are scarcely, I fear, excusable for not 
having opposed, though prompted to acquiesce 
in it by unwillingness to thwart, when not in¬ 
dispensably necessary, the prejudices of the 
^colonists) many of the disbanded soldiers have 
maintained themselves by their own agricultural 
labours, and have manifested a degree of in- 
dustry that ought to have silenced for ever 
all imputations on the diligence of their race. 

f % 
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But another still more striking instance has been 
lately afforded in Trinidad. There many hun¬ 
dreds of American Negroes, at the close of the 
late unhappy war with the United States, were, 
by the humane policy of Sir Ralph Woodford, 
received into Trinidad, to the no small alarm 
of the planters. These were slaves enfranchised 
jby desertion, yet instead of becoming a nuisance 
to the community by idleness and dissolute 
manners, as prejudice loudly foretold, they have 
maintained themselves well, in various ways, by 
their own industry and prudence. Many of 
them have worked as hired labourers for the 
planters with so much diligence and good con¬ 
duct, that they arc now universally regarded as 
a valuable acquisition to the colony ; and it is 
supposed, that a large addition to their number 
would be very gladly received. 

Are all these important lessons to be read to 
us without producing any influence on our 
minds ? Ought they not to enforce on us, as by 
a voice from heaven, that we have been most 
cruelly and inexcusably degrading, to the level 
of brutes, those whom the Almighty had made 
capable of enjoying our own civil blessings in 
this world, not less clearly than he has fitted them 
to be heirs of our common immortality ? 

But while we are loudly called on by justice 
and humanity to take measures without delay 
for improving the condition of our West Indian 
slaves* self-interest also inculcates the same 
duty, and wifh full as clear a voice. It is a great 
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though common error, that notwithstanding we 
must, on religious and moral grounds, condemn 
the West Indian system, yet, that in a worldly 
view, it has been eminently gainful both tcfindi- 
viduals and to the community at On the 

contrary, 1 believe it might be proved to any 
inquiring and unprejudiced mind, that taking 
*iu all considerations of political economy, and 
looking to the lamentable waste of human lift * 
among our soldiers and seamen, raised and 
recruited at a. great expence, as well as to 
the more direct pecuniary charge of protecting 
the sugar colonies, no system of civil polity 
was ever maintained at a greater price, or was 
less truly profitable either to individuals or to 
the community, than that of our West Indian 
settlements. Indeed, it would have been a 
strange exception to all those established prin¬ 
ciples which Divine Providence has ordained 
tor the moral benefit of the world, if national 
and personal prosperity were generally and per¬ 
manently to be found to arise from injustice and 
oppression. There may be individual instances 
of great fortunes amassed by every species of 
wrong doing. A course, ruinous in the long 
run, may, to an individual, or for a time, appear 
eminently profitable ; nevertheless, it is unques¬ 
tionably true, that the path of* prosperity rarely 
diverges long and widely from that of integrity 
anti virtue ; or, to express it in a familiar adage, 
— that honesty is the best policy. 

It ought not to be necessary to assert such 
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principles as these in an age in which it has 
been incontrovertibly established by the soundest 
of our political economists, — that the base and 
selfish, though plausible views, which formerly 
prevailed sb^yidely among statesmen, and taught 
them to bel|eve that the prosperity and elevation 
of their country would be best promoted by the 
impoverishment and depression of its neigh- 4 * 
hours, were quite fallacious; and when wo have 
now learned the opposite and beneficent lesson, 
— that every nation is, in fact, benefited by the 
growing affluence of others, and that all are thus 
interested in the well-being and improvement of 
all. At such an enlightened period as this, when 
commerce herself adopts the pfineiples of true 
morality, and becomes liberal and benevolent, 
will it be believed that the Almighty has ren¬ 
dered the depression and misery of the culti¬ 
vators of the soil in our West Indian colonies 
necessary, or even conducive, to their prosperity 
and safety ? No, surely! The oppression of 
these injured fellow-creatures, however it may 
be profitable in a few instances, can never be 
generally politic; and in the main, and ulti¬ 
mately, the comfort of' the labourer, and the 
well-being of those who have to enjoy the fruits 
of his labour, will be found to be coincident. 

As for the apprehensions of ruin, expressed 
by the West Indians, from the instruction and 
moral improvement of their slaves, or from 
the interference of the Imperial Legislature, we 
have been taught by experience in the Slave 



Trade controvert that their apprehensions 
are not a] ways reasonable, either in degree, 
or in the objects to which they are directed. 
How confidently did all the Slave Traded pre¬ 
dict their own ruin, together with*, that of the 
West Indies, and also of the towrf*of Liverpool, 
from the regulations of the bill for limiting the 
• number of slaves to be taken in ships of* given 
dimensions, while the trade should be tolerated/* 
and for requiring certain particulars of food 
and medical attendance! yet, after a few years, 
the regulations were allowed, not merely to be 
harmless, but to have been positively and greatly 
beneficial. The total ruin of the sugar colo¬ 
nies was still more confidently foretold by the 
planters, the assemblies, and their agents, by 
their parliamentary advocates, and the West 
Indian committee, as a sure consequence of 
abolishing the Slave Trade ; and yet there is not, 

1 believe, an intelligent West Indian who will 
not now confess, that it would have been greatly 
for the benefit of all our old colonies, if the 
Slave Trade had been abolished many years 
sooner ; and that if it had continued some years 
longer, it must have completed their destruc¬ 


tion. 


Mr. Dundas, in 179^, did not hesitate to ridi¬ 
cule the vain terrors of the parties whose battle 


be was fighting, and, by their own selection, as 
their coimnamier-in-chief, though emancipation 
itsldf was th<\object. Jn illustration of the 
apprehensions which man) entertained of* the 



consequences ,of; changing tl^ir slaves into free 
lal>oim#s, he stated that some years before, in 
certain districts of Scotland, the persons who la¬ 
boured iu the salt-works, and coal-mines \vere 

^ 1 * 

actually slaves ; and that a.proposal being made 
to emancipate instantly the owners of 

the works c|me forw ard, declaring that if their 
vassals were to be raised to the condition of free 

\ ^ 'j - y i l i 1 * , 

'h&0rvr& 9 they themselves would be utterly 
ruined ; for that such as the peculiarity, such 
the unpleasant nature of those species of labours, 
that they conjd not .depend on hired service, as 
in other instances. ** But at length,” added Mr. 
Dun das, t( the goodsen^e of the age obtained 
the victory. —- The sailers and colliers were 
changed into free labourer, and all the terrors 
of the owners ended in smoke.” 

While thus alive to imaginary dangers, or ra¬ 
ther while thus assiduous in endeavouring to in- 
spire alarm in the mother country, to prevent 
her listening to the claims of justice and mercy» 
our, planters appear blinfl to the new and real 
dangers,, that are accumulating around them. 
Providence graciously seems to allow them a 
golden interval, which,, duly improved, might 
prevent the/dreadlpl, explosion,^ bat may* other¬ 
wise be expecte^;; Burthej neglect it with a 
supineness anf.T ; insensibility, resembling iniatu- 
atjon. With a eoimnuiilty of near 800,000 free 
blacks, louqy of them accustomed to the use of 
arms, wilhm sight of the greatest 1 ’ of our West 
Indian islands y;^ith a, slave population in Cuba 



and Porto Rico, wBif h has been of late s^ fear¬ 
fully augmented with imported Africans, as, 
according to all received principles, to produce, 
even in pacific times, and much in or; in the 
present aera of transatlantic concisions, the 
utmost extremity of danger $ with the example . 
afforded in many of the United States, and'in 
Almost all the new republics of South America, 
where Negro slavery has been t recently abolistflu 
— is this a time, are thefce the circumstances, in 
w hich it can be wise and safe, if it were even ho¬ 
nest and humane, to keep down in their present 
state of heathenish and almost brutish degrad¬ 
ation, the 800,000 Negroes in our West Indian 
colonies ? Here, indeed, is danger, if we observe 
the signs of the times, whether we take our 
lesson from the history of men, or form our 
conclusions from natural reason or from the 
revealed will of God. 

But raise these poor creatures from their 
depressed condition, and if they are not yet 
fit for the enjoyment of British freedom,, ele¬ 
vate them at least from the level of the brute 
creation into that of rational nature — dismiss 
the driving whip, and thereby afford place for 
the development of the first rudiments of civil 
character — implant in them the principle of 
hope — let free scope be given for their in¬ 
dustry, and for their rising in life by their per¬ 
sonal good eondfcct — give them an interest in 
defending the community to which they be¬ 
long— teach them that lesson which Chris- 



tianity^ can alone truly incujtfate* that the pre¬ 
sent life is but a short and uncertain span, to 
whiqh will succeed an eternal existence of hap¬ 
piness or-misery ~ inculcate on them, on the 
authority of ^he sacred page, that the point of 
real importance is not what is the rank or the 
station men occupy, but how they discharge the 
duties of life — how they use the opportunities 
tKSf may enjoy of providing for their everlast¬ 
ing happiness* Taught by Christianity, they 
will sustain with patience the sufferings of their 
actual lot, while the same instructress will ra¬ 
pidly prepare them for a better; and instead of 
being objects at one time of contempt, and at 
another of terror, (a base and servile passion, 
which too naturally degenerates into hatred,) 
they will be soon regarded as a grateful pea¬ 
santry, the strength of the communities in 
which they hvc,— of which they have hitherto 
been the weakness and the terror, sometimes 
the mischief and the scourge. 

To the real nature of the West Indian sys¬ 
tem, and still more to the extent of its manifold 
abuses, the bulk even of well-informed men in 
this country are, I believe, generally strangers. 
May it not be from our having sinne#in igno¬ 
rance that we have so long been spared ? But ig¬ 
norance of* a duty which we have had abundant 
means of knowing to be such, can by no one be 
deemed excusable. Let us not presume too far 
on the forbearance of the AlmiVnty. f avoured 
in an unequalled degree with Christian light. 
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with civil treaded^ end with a greater measure 
of national blessings than perhaps any other 
country upon earfb ever before enjoyed* what a 
return would it be for the goodness *of the 
Almighty, if we were to continue to keep the 
descendants of the Africans, whom w© have 
ourselves wrongfully planted in the western 
hemisphere, in their present state of unexampled 
darkness and degradation ! ** 

While efforts are milking to rescue our coun- 
try from this guilt and this reproach, let every 
one remember that he is answerable for any 
measure of assistance which Providence has 
enabled him to render towards the accomplish¬ 
ment of the good work. In a country in which 
tlie popular voice has a powerful and constitu- 
tional influence on the government and legisla¬ 
tion, to be silent when there is a question of re¬ 
forming abuses repugnant to justice and huma¬ 
nity, is to share their guilt. Power always implies 
responsibility; and the possessor of it cannot 
innocently be neutral, when by his exertion 
moral good may be promoted, or evil lessened 
or removed. 

If I may presume to employ a few words on 
what belongs more particularly to the writer of 
these lines, I can truly declare, that an it re¬ 
sistible conviction that it is his positive duty to 
endeavour to rouse his countrymen to a just 
sense of the importance and urgency of our 
duties towardl^he Negro Slaves, has alone com¬ 
pelled him reluctantly thus to come forward 
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again ju such an arduous ca&ise as this, and at 
a period of life when nature shrinks from a 
laborious contest. ♦ He cairbut too surely anti¬ 
cipate trom experience, that the grossest and 
most unfounded calumnies will be profusely 
poured out against him; but he nevertheless 
proceeds, animated by the wish, and, he will 
add, the confident hope, that the cause of our 
~^fr!ban brethren will deeply interest the public 
mind, and that the legislature will be induced 
to adopt the course prescribed to us by the 
strongest obligations of moral and religious duty. 

Before I conclude, may 1 presume to interpose 
a word of caution to my fellow-labourers in this 
great cause, — a caution which I can truly say I 
have ever wished myself to keep in remembrance, 
and observe in practice : it is, that while we ex¬ 
pose and condemn the evils of the system itself, we 
should treat with candour and tenderness the 
characters o£the West Indian proprietors. Let 
not the friends of the Africans forget that they 
themselves might have inherited West Indian 
property ; and that by early example and habit 
they might have been subjected to the very 
prejudices which they now condemn. I have be¬ 
fore declared, and I now willingly repeat, that I 
sincerely believe many of the owmers of West 
Indian estates to be men of more than common 
kindness and liberality; but I myself have found 
many of them, -as I have had eVery reason to 
believe, utterly unacquainted \yith the true na¬ 
ture and practical character of the system with 
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which they have*^Lhe misfortune to con¬ 
nected. * 

Wliile, however, we speak and act towards the * 
colonists personally with fair consideration and 
becoming candour, let our exertions in the cause 
of the unfortunate slaves be zealous and unre¬ 
mitting. Let us act with an energy suited to the 
importance of the interests for which we contend. 
Justice, humanity, and sound policy prescribe 
our course, and will animate our efforts. Stimu¬ 
lated by a consciousness of* what we owe to the 
laws of God and the rights and happiness of 
man, our exertions will be ardent, and our per¬ 
severance invincible. Our ultimate success is 
sure; and ‘ere long we shall rejoice in the con¬ 
sciousness of having delivered our country from 
the gi eatest of her crimes, and rescued her cha¬ 
racter from the deepest stain of dishonour. 

* 


THE END. 


Ellerton .'tud Il«nde3fen, - Pfri liters, 
Gough 










abandon them for new theories and rash speculations. 
Let her not, in the present case, countenance a 
project, in which the popular cry of free trade is 
set up by those, whose real object is to obtain a 
share in an existing' monopoly: the interests of 
the British manufacturers and consumers are made 
the pretence for promoting those of the East Indian 
traders; philanthropy is used as a plea for in¬ 
volving the population both of the East and 
West Indies in misery and distress; and the adop¬ 
tion of which would lay the axe to the root of 
that navigation system, which is the basis of the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain. 


llumjfctf, EuirtcryMahUu vent Gar turn- 
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f o all the inhabitants of the British Empire, 

who value the favour of God, or are alive to 

the interests or honour of their country — to ail 

who have any respect for justice, or any feelings 

of humanity, I would solemnly address myself. 

I call upon them, as they shall hereafter answer, 

in the great day of account, for the use they 

shall have made of any power or influence with 

which Providence mav have entrusted them, to 

empim ihoir host endeavours, by all lawful and 

constitutional means, to mitigate, and, as soon 

as it mav be safelv done, to terminate the 

* 

Negro Slavery of the British Colonies 5 a system 
of the grossest injustice, of the most heathenish 
irreligion and immorality, of the most unprece¬ 
dented degradation, and unrelenting cruelty. 

At any time, and under any circumstances, 
irorn such a heavy load of guilt as this oppression 
amounts to, it would be our interest noless than our 
duty to absolve ourselves. But I will not .attempt to 
Mtftreal, that the present embarrassments and dis- 
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tress of our country— a distress, indeed, in which 
the West Indians themselves have largely parti¬ 
cipated— powerfully enforce on me the urgency 
of the obligation under which we lie, to com¬ 
mence, without delay, the preparatory measures 
for putting an end to a national crime of, the 
deepest moral malignity. 

The long continuance of this system, like 
that of its parent the Slave Trade, can only be 
accounted lor by the generally prevailing ig¬ 
norance of its real nature, and of its great and 
numerous evils. Some of the abuses which it 
involves have, indeed, been drawn into notice. 
But when the public attention has been at¬ 
tracted to this subject, it has been unadvisedly 
turned to particular instances of cruelty, rather 
than to the system in general, and to those 
essential and incurable vices which will inva¬ 
riably exist wherever the power of man over 
man is unlimited. Even at this day, few of 
our countrymen, comparatively speaking, are 
at all apprised of the real condition of the 
bulk of the Negro Population ; and, perhaps, 
many of our non-resklent West Indian pro¬ 
prietors are full as ignorant of it as other men. 
Often, indeed, the most humane of the number, 
(many of them are men whose humanity is 
unquestionable,) are least of all aware of it, 
from estimating, not unnaturally, the actual 
state of the case, by the benevolence of their 
own well* meant, but unavailing directions to 
their manager! in the western hemisphere. * J '“ * 



The persuasion, that, it is to the public ig¬ 
norance of the actual evils of West Indian 
Slavery that we can alone ascribe its having 
been suffered so long to remain unreformed and 
almost unnoticed, is strongly confirmed by re¬ 
ferring to what passed when the question for 
abolishing the Slave Trade was seriously debated 
in 179 -. For then, oh the general ground 
merely of the incurable injustice and acknow¬ 
ledged evils of* slavery, aggravated, doubtless, 
by the consideration that it was a slavery forc¬ 
ibly imposed 011 unoffending men for our advan¬ 
tage, manv of the most strenuous and most form- 
idable opponents of the immediate abolition of the 
Slave Trade charged us with gross inconsistency, 
iti not fairly following up our own arguments,and 
proposing the gradual extinction also of slavery 
itself. “ If,” they argued, “itis contrary, as you 
maintain, to the soundest principles of justice, 
no less than to the clearest dictates of humanity, to 
permit the seizure, arid transportation across the 
Atlantic, of innocent men to labour for our 
benefit, can it be more just, or less inhuman, to 
leave the victims of our rapacity to a life of 
slavery and degradation, as the hopeless lot of 
themselves and their descendants for ever? -Ik 
indeed, it had been true, as was alleged by the 
African merchants, that the slaves were only 
the convicts of Africa, condemned after a fair 
trial, or that they were delivered by the mercy 
qfi,£heir British purchasers from becoming the 
victims of' a bloody superstition, or of a relent- 
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less despotism, or of cruel intestine wars,—in 
short, if, as was urged in defence of the traffic, 
the situation of the slaves in Africa was so bad 
that it was worth while, even on the plainest 
principles of humanity, to bring them away, and 
to place them in a Christian community, though 
at the price of all the sufferings they must un¬ 
dergo during the process of their deliverance, 
yet even then our detaining them as skvees 
longer than should he necessary for civilizing 
them, and enabling them to maintain themselves 
by their own industry, would be indefensible. 
But when, as we maintained, all these pleas had 
been proved to be not merely gross falsehoods, 
but a cruel mockery of the wretched sufferers, 
how much more strongly w r ere we hound not to 
desert them so soon as they should be landed in 
the West Indies; but to provide as early as pos¬ 
sible for their deliverance from a bondage which 
we ourselves declared to have been originally un- 
just and cruel. But whatever shadow of a plea 
might have existed for reducing the imported 
Africans to slavery, surely none could be urged 
for retaining, in the same hopeless state, their 
progeny to the latest generation/’ 

Such was, I repeat it, the reasoning of many 
of our greatest and ablest opponents, as well as 
of some of our warmest friends. Such more 
especially was the argument of our most pow r - 
erful antagonist in the House of Commons \ 
and, on these ^grounds, he, thirty years ago, 
proposed, that in less than eight years, which of 
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course would have, expired at the beginning of 
the present century, not only should the Slave 
Trade cease % but the extinction of slavery should 
itself commence. He proposed that-from that 
hour every new-born Negro infant should be free; 
subject only, when he should attain to puberty, 
to a species of apprenticeship for a few years, to 
repay the owner for the expence of maintain¬ 
ing him during the period of infancy and 
boyhood. Can I here forbear remarking, that 
if the advocates for immediate abolition could 
have foreseen that the feelings of the House of 
Commons, then apparently so warmly excited, 
and so resolutely fixed on the instant extinction 
of the Slave Trade, would so soon subside into 
a long and melancholy apathy; and had they 
in consequence acceded to these proposals, the 
slavery of the West Indies would by this time 
nearly have expired, and we should be now re¬ 
joicing in the delightful change which the mass 
of* our Negro Population would have expe¬ 
rienced, from a state of ignominious bondage to 
the condition of .a free and happy peasantry. 

And by whom was this proposal made? Was 
it by some hot-headed enthusiast, some specu¬ 
lative votary of the rights of man? No, by the 
late Lord Melville, then Mr. Dundas, a states¬ 
man of many great and rare endowments, of a 
vigorous intellect, and superior energy of mind ; 
but to whom no one ever imputed an extrava¬ 
gant zeal for speculative l ights or modem theo¬ 
ries. And let it be taken into account in what 
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character he suggested this measure. In that 
which seemed to give a pledge not only for its 
justice but for its expediency; — that of the par¬ 
tisan and acknowledged patron of the West Indian 
body; and at the very moment when he was most 
conversant with all their affairs, and naturally 
most alive to all their interests. If any emotions 
of surprise, therefore, should be excited by my 
present appeal, it should be, that it has been so 
long delayed, rather than that it is now brought 
forward ; that previously to our commencing 
our endeavours for the mitigation, and ultimate 

extinction of slavery, we should have suffered 

•/ 

twenty-two long years to elapse, beyond that 
interval for notice and preparation, which even 
the advocate of the West Indians himself had 
voluntarily proposed, as what appeared to him to 
be at once safe and reasonable. 

It is due also to the character of the late Mr. 
Burke to state, that long before the subject of 
the Slave Trade had engaged the public attention, 
his large and sagacious mind, though far from 
being fully informed of the particulars of the West 
Indian system, had become sensible of its deeply 
criminal nature. He had-even devised a plan for 
ameliorating, and by degrees putting an end both 
to the Slave Trade and to the state of slavery itself* 
in the West Indies. He proposed, by education, 
and above all, by religious instruction, to pre¬ 
pare the poor degraded slaves for the enjoyment 
of civil rights $ taking them, in the mean time* 
into the guardianship and superintendence of 
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officers to be appointed by the British govern¬ 
ment. It scarcely Weds be remarked, in how 
great a degree Mr. Burke was an enemy to all spe¬ 
culative theories; and hi-s authority will at least 
absolve those who now undertake the cause of 
the Negro Slaves, from the imputation of harshly 
and unwarrantably disturbing a wholesome and 
legitimate system of civil subordination. 

But if such were the just convictions pro¬ 
duced in the mind of Mr. Burke, though very 
imperfectly accpiainted with the vices of the 
West India system — still more, if it was con¬ 
ceded by many of those who opposed the im¬ 
mediate abolition of the Slave Trade, more espe¬ 
cially by that politic statesman, Mr. Ditndas, 
that a state of slavery, considered merely as a 

v * 

violation of the natural rights of human beings, 
being unjust in its origin, must be unwarranta¬ 
ble in its continuance — what would have been 
the sentiments and feelings produced in all ge¬ 
nerous and humane minds by our West Indian 
slavery, had they known the detail of its great 
and manifold evils ? 

The importance of proving, that the alleged 
decrease of the slaves arose from causes which 
it was in the master’s power easily to remove, led 
the abolitionists of the Slave Trade, in staling 
the actual vices of the West Indian system, 
to dwell much, and too exclusively, per¬ 
haps, on the slaves being under-fed and over- 
. worked, and on the want of dpi medical care 
and medical comforts. These evils, which are 
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indeed very great, must, of course, be aggra¬ 
vated where the planters vtere in embarrassed 
circumstances, notoriously the situation of the 
greater part of the owners of West Indian 
estates. But, speaking generally, there^xists es¬ 
sentially, in the system itself, from various causes, 
a natural tendency towards the maximum of 

p.' 

labour, and the minimum of food and other 
comforts. That such was the case in general, 
whatever exceptions there might be in part icular 
instances, was decisively established by the tes¬ 
timony even of West Indian authorities; and 
it was fatally confirmed by the decrease of the 
slaves in almost ail our settlements. No other 
satisfactory explanation could be given of' this 
melancholy fact; for it is contrary to universal 
experience as to the Negro race, not in their 
own country only, where they are remarkably pro¬ 
lific, but in the case of the domestic slaves, even in 
our sugar Colonies. The free Negroes and Mu- 
lattoes, and also the Maroons*, in the island of Ja¬ 
maica, theCharaibst of St. Vincent, and the Ne¬ 
groes of Bencoolen were all known to increase 
their numbers, though under circumstances far 
from favourable to population ; and, above all, a 

striking contrast was found in the rapid native in- 

* ■<< 

"s' 1 ' * 

* The descendants of the Negro slaves who fled into the 
woods, when Jamaica was taken by Venables and Vernon, 
under Oliver Cromwell, and wlio, about eighty years ago, 
were settled in separate villages as free Negroes. 

-J- The descendants of the crew of an African ship whtek, 
was wrecked on the island about a century ago. 
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crease of the Negro slaves in the United States 
of America, though Situated in a climate far less 
suited to the Negro constitution than that of the 
West Indies. There alone, in a climate much 
the same as that of Africa, it was declared im¬ 
possible even to keep up their numbers, without 
continual importations* This fact alone was a 
strong presumptive proof, and was raised by va¬ 
rious concurrent facts and arguments into a 
positive certainty, that the decrease of the slaves 
arose in no small degree, not only from an ex¬ 
cess of labour, .but from the want of a requisite 
supply of food, and of other necessaries and 
comforts. The same phenomena, I fear, are still 
found to exist, and to indicate the continuance 
of the same causes. For unless 1 am much mis¬ 
informed, there is still a progressive decrease by 
mortality in most of our Colonies; and if in a 
smaller ratio to their whole population than for¬ 
merly, it is to be remembered that the enormous 
loss, in the seasoning of newly imported Afri¬ 
cans, now no longer aggravates the sad account. 

But though the evils which have been al¬ 
ready enumerated are of no small amount, 
in estimating the physical sufferings of human 
beings, especially of the lower rank, yet, to a 
Christian eye, • they shrink almost into insig¬ 
nificance when compared with the moral evils 
that remain behind—with that, above all, which 
runs through the whole of' the various cruel 
circumstances of the Negro slave's condition. 
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ami is at once the effect, of, his wrongs and suf¬ 
ferings, their bitter aggravation, and the pre¬ 
text fot their continuance,—his extreme degrad¬ 
ation in, the intellectual and moral scale of 
being, and in the estimation of his white op¬ 
pressors. 

The proofs of the extreme degradation of the 
slaves, in the latter sense, are innumerable; 
and, indeed, it must be confessed, that in the 
rninds of Europeans in general, more especi¬ 
ally in vulgar minds, whether vulgar from 
the want of education, or morally vulgar, 
(a more inwrought and less curable vulgarity,) 
the personal peculiarities of the Negro race 
could scarcely fail, by diminishing sympathy, to 
produce impressions, not merely of contempt, but 
even of disgust and aversion. But how strongly 
are these impressions sure to be confirmed and 
augmented, when to all the effects of bodily dis¬ 
tinctions are superadded all those arising from 
the want of civilization and knowledge, and 
still more, all the hateful vices that slavery never 
fails to engender or to aggravate. Such, in truth, 
must naturally be the effect of these powerful 
causes, that even the most ingeniously con¬ 
structed system which humanity and policy com¬ 
bined could have devised, would in vain have en¬ 
deavoured to counteract them : how much more 
powerfully then must they operate, especially 
in low and uneducated minds, when the whole 
system abounds with institutions and practices 
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which tend to confirm and strengthen their 
efficiency, *wd to giVe to a contemptuous aver¬ 
sion for the Negro race, the sanction of manners 
and of law. # 

It were well if the consequences of these im¬ 
pressions were only to be discovered among the 
inferior ranks of the privileged class, or only to be 
found in the opinions and conduct of individuals. 
But in the earlier laws of our colonies they are 
expressed in the language of insult, and in cha¬ 
racters of blood. And too many of these laws 
still remain unrepealed# to permit the belief that 
the same odious spirit of legislation no longer 
exists, or to relieve the injured objects of them 
f rom their degrading influence. The slaves were 
systematically depressed below the level of hu¬ 
man beings.* And though I confess, that it is 
of less concern to a slave under what laws he 
Jives than what is the character of his master, 
yet if the laws had extended to them favour 
and protection instead of degradation, this 
would have tended to raise them in the social 
scale, and operating insensibly on the public 

* An act of Barbadoes, (8th Aug. 1688,) prescribing the 
mode of trial for slaves, recites, that “ they being brutish 
slaves, deserve not, for the baseness of their condition, to be 
tried by the legal tfrial of twelve men of their peers, &c." 
Anothva* clause of the same act, speaks of the * s barbarous, 
wild, and savage natures of the saqte Negroes and other 
slaves/’ being such as renders them wholly unqualified to be 
governed by the laws, practices, and customs bf other na¬ 
tions'.” * Other instances of a like spirit might be citadin the 
acts of other colonies. 



mind, might, by degrees, Ijave softened the ex¬ 
treme rigour of their bondage. Such, how¬ 
ever, had been the contrary effects of an 
opposite* process, on the estimation of the Ne¬ 
gro race, before the ever-to.-be-honored Gran¬ 
ville Sharpe, and his followers, had begun 
to vindicate their claim to the character and 
privileges of human nature, that a writer of 
the highest authority on all West India subjects, 
Mr. Long, in his celebrated History of Jamaica, 
though pointing out some of the particulars of 
their ill treatment, scrupled not to state it as 
his opinion, that in the gradations of being, 
Negroes were little elevated above the oran 
outang, “ that type of man.” Nor was this an 
unguarded or a hastily thrown out assertion. 
He institutes a laborious comparison of the 
Negro race with that species of baboon ; and 
declares, that ‘‘ludicrous as the opinion may 
seem, lie does not think that an oran outang 
husband would be any dishonor to a Hottentot 
female.” When we find such sentiments as 
these to have been unblushingly avowed by an 
author of the highest estimation among the 
West India colonists, we are prepared for what 
we find to have been, and, I grieve to say, still 
continues to be, the practical effects of these 
opinions. 

The jfirst particular of subsisting legal oppres¬ 
sion that I shall notice, and which is at once a de¬ 
cisive proof of the degradation of the Negro race, 
in the eyes*of the whites, and a powerful cause 
of its continuance, is of a deeply rooted cha- 
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meter, and often productiye of the most cruel 
effects- In the contemplation of law they are 
not persons, but mere chattels ; and as such are 
liable to be seized and sold by creditors and by 
executors, in payment of their owners debts; 
and this separately from the estates on which 
they are settled. By the operation of this system, 
the most meritorious slave who may have accu¬ 
mulated a little pecuiium, and may be living 
with his family in some tolerable comfort, who 
by Jong and faiLhful services may have endeared 
himself to Ills proprietor or manager, — who, in 
short, is iu circumstances that mitigate greatly 
the evils of his condition—is liable at once to be 
torn for ever from his home, his family, and his 
friends, and to be sent to serve a new master, 
perhaps in another island, for the rest of his 
life. 

Another particular of their degradation bylaw, 
which, in its effects, most perniciously affects 
their whole civil condition, and of which their 
inadequate legal protection is a sure and ne¬ 
cessary consequence, is their evidence being 
inadmissible against any free persou. The effect 
of this cannot be stated more clearly or com¬ 
pendiously than in the memorable evidence of 
a gentleman eminently distinguished for the can¬ 
dour with which he gave to the Slave Trade 
Committee the result of his long personal ex¬ 
perience in the West Ijjclies,—-the late Mr. 
Otlgy, Chief-justice of St. Vincent’s, — himself 
a* planter : —“ As the evidence of slaves is never 
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admitted against white men, the difficulty of 
legally establishing the fa£ts is so great, that 
white men are in a manner put beyond the reach 
of the law.” It is due also to the late Sir 
William Young, long otie of the most active op¬ 
ponents of' the abolition, to state, that he like¬ 
wise, Ivhen Governor of Tobago, acknowledged, 
as a radical defect in the administration of jus¬ 
tice, that the law of evidence “ covered the 
most guilty European with impunity.” 

The same concession ‘was made by both houses 
of the legislature of Grenada, in the earliest 
inquiries of the Privy Council. The only diffi¬ 
culty, as they stated, that had been found input¬ 
ting an effectual stop to gross and wanton cruelty 
towards slaves, was that of bringing home the 
proof of the filet against the delinquent by 
satisfactory evidence * those who were capable of 
the guilt, being in general artful enough to pre¬ 
vent any but slaves being* witnesses of the fact. 
“ As the matter stands,” they add, though 
we hope the instances in this island are at this 
day not frequent, yet it must be admitted with 
regret, that the persons prosecuted, and who 
certainly were guilty, have escaped for want of 
legal proof.” 

It is obvious that the same cause must pro¬ 
duce the same effect in all our other slave colo¬ 
nies, although there has not been found the 
same candour in confessing it. 

The next evil which I shall specify, for which 
the extreme degradation of these poor beings, 
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in the eyes of their masters, can alone account, 
is the driving systJm. Not being supposed 
capable of being governed like other human 
livings, by the hope of reward, or the fear of 
punishment, they are subjected to the imme¬ 
diate impulse or present terror of the whip, and 
are driven at their work like brute animals. 
Lower than this it is scarely possible for man to 
be depressed by man. If such treatment does not 
iind him vile and despised, it must infallibly 
make him so. Let it not however be supposed, 
that the only evil of this truly odious system is 
its outraging the moral character of the human 
species, or its farther degrading the slaves in 
the eyes of all who are in authority over them, 
and thereby extinguishing that sympathy which 
would be their best protection. The whip is 
itself a dreadful instrument of punishment; and 
the mode of indicting that punishment shock¬ 
ingly indecent and degrading. The drivers 
themselves, commonly, or rather always slaves, 
are usually the strongest and stoutest of the 
Negroes j and though they are forbidden to 
give more than a few lashes at a time, as the 
immediate chastisement of faults committed at 
their work, yet the power over the slaves which 
they thus possess unavoidably invests them with 
a truly formidable tyranny, the consequences of 
which, to the unfortunate subjects of it, are often 
in the highest degree oppressive and pernicious. 
No pne who reflects on the subject can be at a 
loss to anticipate one odious use which is too 



commonly made of this despotism, in extorting, 
from the fears of the youtig females who are 
subject to it, compliances with the licentious 
desires of the drivers, which they might other¬ 
wise have refused from attachment to another, 
if not from moral feelings, and restraints. It is 
idle and insulting to talk of improving the condi¬ 
tion of these poor beings, as rational and moral 
agents, while they are treated in a maimer 
which precludes self-government, and annihi¬ 
lates all human motives but such as we impose 
on a maniac, or on a hardened and incorrigible 
convict. 

Another abuse which shews, like the rest, 
the extreme degradation of' the Negro race, and 
the apathy which it creates in their masters, is 
the cruel, and, at least in the case of the 
female sex, highly indecent punishments in¬ 
flicted in public, and in the face of day, often 
in the presence of the gang, or of the whole 
assembled population of an estate. From their 
low and ignominious condition it doubtless 
proceeds, that they are in some degree regarded 
as below the necessity of observing towards 
others the proper decencies of life, or of having 
those decencies observed by others towards 
them. 

It is no doubt also chiefly owing to their 
not being yet raised out of that extreme 
depth in which they are sunk, so much below 
the lev^lof tl^e human species, that no attempts 
have been made to introduce among them tire 
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Christian institution of marriage, that blessed 
union which the Alihighty himself,^established as 
a fundamental law, at the creation of man, to be 
as it were the well-spring of all the charities of 
life — the source of ail domestic comfort and 
social improvement, ~ the moral cement of 
civilized society. 

In truth, so far have the masters been from 
attempting to establish marriage generally among 
their slaves, that even the idea of its introduction 
among them never seetps to have seriously sug¬ 
gested itself to their minds. ; In the commence¬ 
ment of the long contest concerning the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, it w ? as one of a number of 
questions respecting the treatment of slaves in 
the West Indies put by the Privy Council,— 
“ What is the practice respecting the marriage 
of Negro Slaves, and what are the regulations 
concerning it?” In all instances, and from 
every colony, the answers returned were such 
as these : “ They do not marry.” <e They co¬ 
habit by mutual consent,” &c. “ If by mar¬ 

riage is meant a regular contract and union of 
one man with one woman, enforced by fbsitive 
institutions, no such practice exists among the 
slaves, and they are left entirely Tree in this re¬ 
spect, &c” 9 

Let me not be supposed ignorant of some 
acts of the West Indian Legislatures, the 
perusal of which might produce an opposite 
impression on the uninformed and credulous 
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as they gravely require all owners, managers, 
&c. of slaves, under a ^penalty, to exhort 
their slaves to receive the ceremony of mar¬ 
riage as instituted under the forms of the 
Christian Religion: they even profess “to pro¬ 
tect the domestic dud connubial happiness of 
slams But in direct contradiction to the 
impression that would naturally be produced 
by these laws, the Privy Council, hut a year 
after their enactment, was informed, in express 
terms, that in the very island in which these 
laws had been passed, there was no such 
thing as marriage, except that sometimes it 
existed among the Roman Catholic slaves. This 
neglect of marriage is the more extraordinary, 
because the owners of slaves are powerfully called 


upon by self-interest, no less than by religion and 
humanity, to make the attempt to promote it. 
With one concurrent voice they have spoken 
of the licentiousness of the slaves, and of the 
numerous bad consequences which follow from 
the promiscuous intercourse so generally pre¬ 
valent between the sexes. To this cause, indeed, 
they Jill idly ascribed that inability to keep up 
the numbers of their slaves which they cre¬ 
dibly professed to lament most deeply. How 
strange, then, that the very institution with 
which the Almighty associated the primeval 
command, ** Increase and multiply/’ seems not 
even to have presented itself to their minds. 
I have scarcely found a solitary instance in 
which the whnt of marriage is regretted, or sped- 
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fled as in any degrees instrumental in preventing 
the natural increase of slaves, which was desired 
so earnestly. I recollect not a word having been 
seriously stated on the subject, untillong after the 
charge of neglecting the marriage institution had 
been strongly urged against the slave owners 
by the abolitionists. Then, indeed, it was stated 
in the meliorating act of the Leeward Islands 
of 1798, that it was unnecessary, and even im¬ 
proper, to enforce the celebration of any re¬ 
ligious rites among the slaves, in order to sanctify 
contracts, the faithful performance of which 
could be looked for only by a regular improve¬ 
ment in religion, morality, and civilization. To 
those who know any thing of the public mind 
in our West Indian colonies, this passage speaks 
very intelligible language. It plainly intimates 
the very position I have been laying down, that 
the slaves are considered as too degraded to 
be proper subjects for the marriage institution. 
A striking corroboration of this position was 
afforded but a few ye&rs ago, when a very wor¬ 
thy clergyman, in hue of our Lee ward Islands, 
having obtained the master’s leave, proposed to 
solemnize the marriage of a slave according to 
the forms of the Church of England, The 
publication of *he haiins produced an universal 
ferment in the colonyV the case was immedi¬ 
ately referred to the highest legal authorities 
upon the spot j nor was the question, as a poi^t of 
law, * settled, until it had been referred to his 
Majesty’s legal advisers in this country. 

t' 0 . 



I have dwelt the longer, ai|d insisted the more 
strongly on the universal want of the marriage 
institution among the slave!, because, among the 
multiplied abuses of the West Indian system, it 
appears to me to he one of the most influential 
in its immoral and degrading effects. It should, 
however, be remarked, that though the pre¬ 
valence of promiscuous intercourse between the 
male and female slaves is nearly universal, 
yet mutual and exclusive, though rarely per¬ 
manent attachments between two individuals 
of different sexes frequently take place; and 
as the Africans notoriously have warm affec¬ 
tions, the regard is often very strong, so long 
as it continues. On the mother’s side also 
the instincts of nature are too sure not to pro¬ 
duce great affection for her children, some degree 
of which also will often be found in the father. 


But how far are these precarious connections 
from producing that growing attachment, that 
mutual confidence, Which spring from an identity 
of interest, from the common feeling for a 
common progeny# with all the multiplied emo¬ 
tions of hope and even of fear, of joys and even of 
sorrows# which bind families together, when mu¬ 
tually attached to each other by the indissoluble 
bonds of a Christian union? Aks! the injustice 
with which these poor creatures are treated ac- 
companies them throughout the whole of their 
progress; and even the cordial drops which a 
gracious Providence has elsewhere poured into 



the cup of poverty and labour, are to them 
vitiated and embittered. 

, ' * i ‘i 

It must also be observed, that licentiousness 
thus produced is not confined to the Negtoes. 
The fact is perfectly, notorious, that it has been 
the general policy to employ instead of married 
managers and overseers, single young men as the 
immediate superintendents of the gangs; and 
hence it too naturally follows, that they who, 
from their being the depositories‘of the master’s 
authority, ought to be the protectors of the 
purity of the young females, too often become 
their corrupters. 

It is a farther important truth, pregnant with 
the most serious consequences, that the ex¬ 
treme degradation which is supposed to render 
the slaves unfit to form the marriage con¬ 
tract, belongs not merely to their situation, as 
slaves, but to their colour as Negroes. Hence 
it adheres not only to those who are for ever re¬ 
leased from slavery, but to those also who, by hav¬ 
ing one European parent, might be presumed to 
be raised highly above the level of the servile 
race. Such is the incurable infamy inherent in 
what still belongs to them, of African origin, 
that they are at an almost immeasurable dis¬ 
tance in the scale of being below the lowest of 
the whites.* . The free women of colour deem an 

i \ I J 

* The extreme degradation of the coloured race, a* it 
affects their marriage relations, is strikingly illustrated by 
% passage in one of the many pamphlets 1 published 



illicit connection with a white nmn more respect¬ 
able than a legal union with af coloured husband 5 
while the Mulatto males* as Mr, B. Edwards do 


against the Registry Bill, in 1816, by a gentleman 
some time resident in BarbaddCB. He speaks with real hu¬ 
manity of the free coloured people, and strongly recom¬ 
mends their being invested with civil and political rights. 
Such is the uncommon enlargement of his mind, that he even 
suggests a plan, through the medium of a moral union of the 
.»cxes among the coloured people in the colonies, for the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves; yet he very strongly 
deprecates any attempt to introduce any such connection 
between them and the white inhabitants: and he owns that 
the West Indian prejudice is sufficiently implanted in his own 
mind, to render such a connection not only repugnant to 
his feelings, but “ contrary to Ins idea of morals, religion, and 
polity/' Observe here, that this West Indian prejudice is 
only against a moral union and connection, for he actually in¬ 
forms us that the immoral connection with this degraded class 
of the female population is almost universal, prevailing, with 
scarcely an deception, among the married no less than the un¬ 
married men* Me states, and it is abundantly confirmed by 
Mr. Edwards, that prostitution is unhappily now the only por¬ 
tion of the coloured women; and that the white men who form 
connections with them, purchase them of their owners, and in 
many instances of their own parents. But against the moral 
union he declares that he would guard, by advising that the 
laws should be made to attach the hi avicst pains and penalties 
of a felonious act upon the parties so intermarrying* The 
opinion of a single individual, however respectable, would 
scarcely have sufficient weight to entitle it'to so much notice 
in any general argument concerning the treatment of the 
Negroes; but it becomes of realimportancc, when, as in 
this instance, an advocate for the West Indian cause bears 
his testimony to die generally prevailing sentiments and 
practices in one *of the largest and most ancient of our 
West Indian colonies. 



dares with great feeling, are unhappily in too 
low a state of degradation to think of matrimony. 
Well may he then remark, that their spirits 
seem to sink under the consciousness of their 
condition. * Thus a fatal looseness of principle 
and practice diffuses itself throughout the whole 
community. A licentious intercourse between 
the while men and the * coloured females was 
confessed by Mr. Long to be general ip his day; 
and Mr. Ik Ldwards, whose History was pub¬ 
lished so recently as 1793, while be expresses 
himself with great pity for the wretched victims 
of this dissoluteness, acknowledges that the ge¬ 
neral morals were then little, if at all improved, 
in this particular. 

Nor let this be deemed a consideration of 
subordinate importance. ^ A most sagacious 
observer of human nature, the late Dr. Palev, 
states, “ It is a fact, however it bd accounted 
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for,” that te the criminal commerce of the sexes 


corrupts and depraves the mind and moral cha¬ 
racter more than any single species Of vice what¬ 
soever.” <c These indulgences,” he adds, “ in low 
life, are usually the first stage in mens’ progress to 
the most desperate villanies; and in high life, 
to that lamented dissoluteness of principle which 
manifests itself in a profligacy of public con- 
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* Can I forbear adding, that Mr. Edwards states, that to 
the Negroes, these poor degraded Mulattoes are objects*,of 
envy and hatred, for fhe supposed superiority of their con- 
ijitioft ? How low then must the former he sunk m tho $eale 
of being! . ,, 



duct* and a contempt of the obligations of re¬ 
ligion and moral probity.” *This cannot be sur¬ 
prising to any considerate mind. The Supreme 
Ordainer of ail things* in his moral administra¬ 
tion of the universe, usually renders crime, in 
the way of natural consequences, productive of 
punishment; and it surely was to be expected 
that he would manifest, by some strong judicial 
sanction, his condemnation of practices whidh 
arc at war with the marriage institution, — the 
great expedient for maintaining the moral order 
and social happiness of mankind. 

In my estimate of things, however, and I trust 
in that of the bulk of nay countrymen, though 
many of the physical evils of our colonial slavery 
are cruel, and odious, and pernicious, the almost 
universal destitution of religious and moral in¬ 
struction among the slave! is the most serious of 
all the vices of the West Indian system ; and 
had there been no other, this alone would have 
most powerfully enforced on my conscience the 
obligation of publicly declaring my decided 
conviction, that it is the duty of the legislature 
of this country to interpose for the mitigation 
and future termination of a state in which the 
ruin of the moral man, if I may so express 
myself has been one of the sad^ consequences 
of his bondage, > - 

It cannot be denied, I repeat, that the slaves, 
more especially the great body of the field Ne¬ 
groes, ate practically strangers to the multipjied 
blessings of the Christian Revelation. 



What a consideration is this! , A nation, which 
besides the invaluable benefit of an unequalled 
degree of true civil liberty, has been favoured 
with an unprecedented measure of religious 
light, with its long train of attendant blessings, 
has been for two centuries detaining in a state; 
of slavery, beyond example rigorous, and in 
some particulars worse than pagan darkness and 
depravity, hundreds of thousands of their fel¬ 
low creatures, originally torn from their native 
land by fraud and violence. Generation after 
generation have thus been pining away $ and in 
this same condition of ignorance and degradation 
they still, for the most part, remain. This I am 
well aware is an awf ul charge 5 but it undeniably 
is too well founded, and scarcely admits of any 
exception beyond what has been effected by 
those excellent, though too commonly traduced 
and persecuted men, the Christian missionaries!. 
They have done all that it has been possible for 
them to do; and through the divine blessing 
they have indeed done much, especially in the 
towns, and among the household slaves, con¬ 
sidering the many and great obstacles with which 
they have had to contend* 

I must not be supposed ignorant, that of late 
years various ^colonial laws have been passed, 
professedly with a view to the promoting of re¬ 
ligion among the slaves : but they are all, I 
fear, worse than nullities. In truth, the solicit 
tudp which they express for the personal pro* 
lection, and still more for the moral interests, 



of the slaves, contrasted with the apparent for¬ 
getfulness of those interest# which so generally 
follows in the same community, might have 
appeared inexplicable, but for the frank declar¬ 
ation of hie Governor of one of the West In¬ 
dian islands, which stood among the foremost 
in passing one of these boasted laws for ameli¬ 
orating the condition of the slaves. That law 
contained clauses which, with all due solemnity, 
and with penalties for the non-observance of its 
injunctions, prescribed the religious instruction 
of the slaves ; and the promoting Of the marriage 
institution among them ; and in order “ to se¬ 
cure as far as possible the good treatment of 
the slaves, and to -ascertain the cause of their 
decrease, if any,” it required certificates of the 
slaves* increase and decrease to be annually de¬ 
livered on oath, under a penalty of ,50/. currency. 
His Majesty’s government, some time after, 
very meritoriously Wishing for information as to 
thestatd of the slaves, applied to the governor for 
some of the intelligence which this act was to pro¬ 
vide. To this application the Governor, the late 
Sir George Prevost, replied as follows : “ The act 
of the legislature, entitled * An act for the en¬ 
couragement, protection, and better government 
of slaves/ appears to have been considered, from 
the day it was passed until this hour, as a 
political measure to avert the interference of 
the mother country-in the management of 
slaves.” The same account of the motives.by 
which the legislatures of other" West Indian 
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islands were induced to pass acts for amelio¬ 
rating the conditionJof the slaves, was given by 
several of the witnesses who were examined in 
the committee of the House of Commons in 
1790 and 1791. -< > .* . ■ 

In all that I state concerning the religious 
interests of the slaves, as well as in every other 
instance, I must be understood to speak only of 
the gemral practice* ; There are, I know, resi¬ 
dent in this country, individual owners of slaves, 
and some, as I believe, even in the colonies, who 
have been sincerely desirous, that their slaves 
should enjoy the blessings pf Christianity; 
though often, I lament, to say, where they 
have desired it, their piaus endeavours have 
been of little or no avail. So hard is it, espe¬ 
cially for absent proprietors, to stem the tide of 
popular feeling and practice, which sets strongly 
in every colony against the religious instruc¬ 
tion of slaves* So hard also, 1 must add, is 
it to reconcile the necessary means of such in¬ 
struction with the harsh duties and harsher dis¬ 
cipline to which these poor beings are subjected. 
The gill even of the rest of the Sabbath is more 
than the established ceconomics of a sugar plan¬ 
tation permit even the most independent planter 
to confer, while the law tacitly sanctions its 
being wholly withheld from them* 

Generally speaking, throughout the whole of 
our West Indian islands, the field slaves, or com¬ 
mon labourers, instead of being encouraged or 
even permitted to devote the Sunday to reb- 
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gious purposes* are employed either in working 
their provision*grounds for^ their own and their 
families’ subsistence, or are attending, often car* 
rying heavy loads to, the Sunday markets, which 
frequently, in Jamaica, are from ten to fifteen 
miles distant from their abodes. 

These abuses confessedly continue to prevail 
in despite of the urgent remonstrances, for more 
than the last half century, of members of the 
colonial body,, and these sometimes, like Mr. 
B. Edwards, the most accredited advocates for 
the interests-and character of the West Indians. 

The insensibility of the planters, even to the 
temporal good effects of Christianity on their 
slaves, is the more surprising, because, besides 
their having been powerfully enforced by self- 
interest, as 1 have, already stated, in restrain* 
ing a licentious intercourse between the sexes, 
they were * strongly recommended, especially in 
the great island of Jamaica, by another consi¬ 
deration of a very peculiar nature. The Jamaica 
planters long imputed the most injurious effects 
on the health , and even the lives of their 
slaves, to the African practice of Obeah, or 
witchcraft.. The agents for Jamaica declared 
to the privy council, in 1788, that they .“ascribed 
a very considerable portion of tfye annual mor¬ 
tality among the Negroes in that island to that 
fascinating mischief.” I know that of late, 
ashamed of being supposed to have , punished 
witchcraft with such severity, it has been alleged, 

- that live professors of Obeah used to prepare and 
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administer poison to* the subjects of their spells: 
but any one who wnl only examine the laws of 
Jamaica against these practices, or read the evi- 
dence of the agents, will see plainly that this 
was not the view that was taken of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Qbeah-men, bat that they were con¬ 
sidered as impostors, who preyed on their igno¬ 
rant countrymen by a pretended intercourse 
with evil spirits, or by some other pretences to 
supernatural powers. The idea of rooting out any 
form of pagan superstition by severity of punish¬ 
ment, especially in wholly uninstructed minds, 
like that of extirpating Christianity by the fire 
and the faggot, has long been exploded among 
the well-informed; and it has even been esta¬ 
blished, that the devilish engine of persecution 
recoils back on its employers, and disseminates 
the very principles it would suppress. Surely then 
it might have been expected, that, if from no 
other motive* yet that for the purpose of root¬ 
ing a pagan superstition out of the minds of the 
slaves, the aid of Christianity would have been 
called in, as the safest: species of knowledge ? 
and it was strange if the Jamaica gentlemen 
were ignorant of the indubitable fact, that 
Christianity never failed ' to chase away these 
vain terrors pf darkness and paganism. No 
sooner did a Negro become a Christian, than 
the Obeah-man despaired of bringing him into 
subjection. And it is well worthy of remark, 
a that when in the outset of our abolition pro¬ 
ceedings, His Majesty’s Privy Council, among a 



number of queries sent out to the different West 
India islands,! concerning tfie condition of the 
slaves, had proposed several concerning the na¬ 
ture and ^effects of this African, superstition, of 
which the Privy Council had heard so much 
from the agents for Jamaica, the Council and 
Assembly df the Island of Antigua; in which, 
through the successful labours of the Mo¬ 
ravian and Methodist missionaries, great num¬ 
bers of the slaves had become Christians, re¬ 
sented, as an imputation on their understandings, 
the very idea of their being supposed to have 
considered the- practices of the Obeah+men as 
deserving of any serious attention. 8urely 
then we might have expected that regard for 
the temporal well-being of the slaves, if* not 
for their highest interests, would have prompted 
their owners to endeavour to bring them out of 
their present state of religious darkness into 
the blessed light of Christianity ? But even self- 
interest itself appears to lose its influence, when 
it is to be promoted by means of introducing 
Christianity among the slaves. 

If atiy thing were wanting to -add the last 
finishing «tint to the dark colouring of this 
gloomylpfoture^ it would be afforded by a con¬ 
sideration which* still remains beliind. How- 

* , f> i 

ever humiliating the statement must be to that 
legislature which exercises its superintendency 
over every part of the British Empire $ it is 
nevertheless true, that, low in point of morals 
as the Africans mav ♦ have been in their own 
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country, tlicir descendants, who have never seen 
the continent of Africa, but who are Sprung 
from those who for several successive gene¬ 
rations have been resident in the Cbjjstian Co¬ 
lonies of Great Britain, are still lower. Nay, 
they are universally represented as remarkable 
in those colonies for vices which are directly op¬ 
posite to the character which has been given of 
the Africans by several of the most intelligent 
travellers who have visited the interior of their 
native country. In proof of this assertion, I 
refer not to any delineations of the African 
character by what might be supposed to be 
partial hands. Let any one peruse the writings 
of authors who opposed the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, more especially the Travels of Mr. 
Parke and M. Golberry, both published since the 
commencement of the Slave Trade contest. It is 
not unworthy of remark, that many of the Afri¬ 
cans in. their own country are raised, by not 
being altogether illiterate, far above the low level 
to which the entire want of all education de- 

i 

presses the field slaves in the West Indies. It is 
stated by Mr. Parke, who took his passage from 
Africa to the West Indies in a slave-ship, that 
of one hundred and thirty slaves which the ves¬ 
sel conveyed, jabout twenty-five of them, who, 
as he supposes, had been of free condition, 
could most pf them write a little Arabic. 
The want, however, of this measure of litera¬ 
ture is of small account: but compare the moral 
nature of the Africans, while*yet living in their 



native land, and in all, the darkness and abomin¬ 
ations of paganism, with tiie character univer¬ 
sally given of the s|me Africans in our West 
Indian colonies. He will find that the Ne¬ 
groes, who while yet in Africa were represented 
to be industrious, generous, eminent for truth, 
seldom chargeable with licentiousness, distin¬ 
guished for their domestic affections, and ca¬ 
pable at times of acts of heroic .magnanimity, 
are described as being in the West Indies the 
very opposite in all particulars; selfish, indo¬ 
lent, deceitful, ungrateful, —and above all, in 
whatever respects the intercourse between the 
sexes, incurably licentious. 

And now, without a farther or more parti¬ 
cular delineation of the slavery of the British 
colonies, what a system do we behold!! Is it 
too much to affirm, that there never was, cer¬ 
tainly never before in a Christian country, a 
mass of such aggravated enormities ? 

That such a system should so long have been 
suffered to exist in any part of the British Empire 
will appear, to our posterity, almost incredible. It 
had, indeed, been less surprising, if its scat had 
been in regions, like those of Hindostan, for in¬ 
stance, where a vast population had come into our 
hands in all the full-blown enormity of heathen 
institutions; where the bloody superstitions, and 
the unnatural cruelties;,and immoralities of pa¬ 
ganism, had established themselves in entire au¬ 
thority, and had produced their natural effects in 
the depravity moral degradation of the spe- 
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cies y though even ki such a case as that, our 
excuse would hold good no longer than for the 
period which might be necessary for 
the native abuses by those mild and 
means which alone are acknowledged to be^usV 
in principle, or practically elfcotpal to their pur¬ 
pose. But that in communities formed from their 
very origin by a "Christian ; pec§p]e, and in colonies 
containingno Fagan inhabitants but those whom 
we ourselves have compulsorily brought into it, — 
inhabitants too, who, from all the circumstances 
of their case, had the strongest possible claims 
on us, both for the reparation" of their wrongs, 
and the relief of their miseries,— such a system 
should have been continued for’ two centuries, 
and by a people who may, nevertheless, I trust, 
be affirmed to be the most moral and humane of 


reforming 

reasonable 


nations, is one of those anomalies which, if it 
does not stagger the belief, will, at least, excite 
the astonishment of future ages. 

Built may naturally and perhaps not unfairly 
be asked of the abolitionists-—You professed ifo 
be well acquainted with the state of things m the 
West Indie? when you moved for the abolition, 
of the Slave", Trade — if you then thought th^ 
system to be at all such as you now state it to be, 
how could you ‘rest, contented with restricting^ 
your efforts to the abolition of the traffic in slaves^ 
contrary, as you confess, to the wishes audeyerT 
the endeavours of many friends of your 
cause* and of some even, of its enemies ? v,t ’ ’* 

it is true, that the evils of the West Indian 
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system had not passed unnqticed; and we would 
gladly have brought forward a plan for ameli¬ 
orating the condition of the Negroes, but that 
the effort was beyond our strength* We found 
the adversaries of the abolition far too numerous 
ancf too powerful for , us, and we were perfectly 
sure that we should greatly add to their number 
and vehemence by striking also at the system 
of slavery. But farther I will frapkly confess, 
that we greatly deceived ourselves by expecting 
much more benefit to the plantation Negroes 
from the abolition of the Slave Trade than has 
actually resulted from that measure. We always 
relied much on its efficiency in preparing the 
way for a general emancipation of the slaves: 
for let it be remembered, that, from die very 
first, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Pox, Lord Grenville, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Grey, and all the rest of the 
earliest abolitionists, declared that the extinction 
of slavery was our great and ultimate object; 

, and wp trusted, that by compelling the planters 
to depend wholly on native increase for the sup¬ 
ply' of their gangs, they would be forced to im¬ 
prove the condition of their slaves, to increase 
their food* t# lessen their labour, to introduce 
task-work, to abolish the driving system, toge¬ 
ther with 1 degrading and indecent punishments, 
to attach the slaves to the soil, and, with proper 
qualifications, to admit their testimony as wit¬ 
nesses —a necessary step to all protection by 
law *, above ail, to attend to tlieir religious and 
moral improvement, and to one of the grand 



